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\bur  Nose  Knows 


The  Encyclopaedia  Britzmnica  says  about  the 
manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco,  ,  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America  certain  ‘sauces’  are 
employed  .  .  .  the.  use  of  the  ‘sauces’  is  to  im¬ 
prove  the  flavour  and  burning  qualities  of  the 
leaves!”  Your  smoke -enjoyment  depends  as 
much  upon  the  Quality  and  kind  of  flavoring 
used  as  upon  the  Quality  and  aging  of  the  tobacco. 
Tuxedo  tobacco  uses  the  purest,  most  whole¬ 
some  and  delicious  of  all  flavorings — chocolate! 
That  flavoring,  added  to  the  finest  of  carefully 
aged  and  blended  burley  tobacco,  produces 
Tuxedo— the  perfect  tobacco— “Y our  Nose  Knows.” 

Try  This  Test :  Rub  a  little  Tuxedo 
*  briskly  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  to 

yigr — ^  I bring  out  its  full  aroma.  Then  smell 
^Guaranteed  to  SATISI**'  A  it  deep — its  delicious,  pure  fragrance 
K  Or  VO  UR.  MONEY  back’,.*!,  J  will  convince  you.  Try  this  test  with 
^"^-1  -  -  r' any  other  tobacco  and  we  will  let 

Tuxedo  stand  or  fall  on  your  judg- 
ment  —  *‘Your  Nose  Knows.** 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


EVERYBODVS  MAGAZINE 


With 

EVERYBODY'S 

WE  DO  not  recall  who  wrote  “Happy  is  that  nation  whose 
annals  are  a  blank,”  but  we  are  willing  to  wager,  tbe  writer 
never  bad  a  part  in  conducting  a  business,  especially  a 

magazine. 

t  Annals  represent  experience — whether  of  a  nation  or  of  a  business. 
Tbe  experience  may  be  pleasant  dr  unpleasant — usually  a  compound  of 
both — but  without  it,  growth  is  absolutely  impossible. 

We  have  been  running  back  over  our  “Complaint”  file,  a  part  of  the 
annals  of  any  well-regulated  and  progressive  nation  or  business,  ^^e 
wanted  to  see  what  experience  we  could  gain  from  tbe  study  of  these 
complaints. 

That,  after  all,  is  tbe  true  philosophy  of  complaints.  Be  thankful 
for  them  and  make  tbe  most  of  them.  Tbe  man,  or  nation,  or  business 
against  whom  a  complaint  has  never  been  directed  is  hopeless — has  never 
made  progress,  ]ust  motion.  It  is  the  difference  between  tbe  wind  and 
the  windmill. 

*  You  don't  complain  because  tbe  windmill  doesn't  go  round,  but  you 
complain  because  tbe  wind  doesn't  blow  to  make  it  go  round,  or  blows 
too  strong,  or  too  light,  or  something.  In  tbe  long  run  tbe  wind  strikes 
a  pretty  fair  average  of  conduct,  and  we  take  a  very  human  satisfaction 
in  tbe  feeling  that  with  our  “Complaint”  file  our  average  is  fair.  Also 
we  have  accumulated  from  tbe  “below  pars”  a  net  gain  of  experience. 

Naturally  we  come  out  of  our  perusal  of  tbe  file  with  a  feeling  of 
obligation  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  gone  to  tbe  trouble  of  writing 
us  about  our  big  or  little  sins  of  omission  or  commission,  and  because 
other  readers  may  have  felt  diffident  about  writing,  or  lacked  tbe  time 
to  do  so,  we  are  noting  here  briefly  two  complaints  -  and  their 
sequences — which  may  have  been  more  generally  felt  than  written  about. 

Tbe  first  has  to  do  with  tbe  articles  Mr.  Creel  has  been  writing  for 
Everybody'S.  One  of  our  readers  who  saw  tbe  announcement  of  this 
series  in  bis  January  copy  of  EVERYBODY'S,  wrote  at  once: 

“I  have  recently  renewed  my  subscription  for  the  next  two  years, 
but  in  view  of  tbe  announcement  in  question,  I  do  not  care  to  read  your 
magazine,  and  therefore  request  that  you  cancel  my  subscription  and 
devote  tbe  unearned  portion  to  charity  if  you  see  fit. 

“I  take  this  action  with  great  regret,  as  I  have  read  your  magazine 
for  many  years,  but  I  prefer  plain  ungamisbed  English  to  flamboyant 
fireworks.” 

We  replied  that  we  bad  directed  tbe  cancelation  of  tbe  subscription, 
but  asked  permission  to  make  tbe  following  statement  of  our  position  on 
tbe  Creel  articles: 

“We  knew  that  there  was  only  one  way  in  which  tbe  350,000  or 
more  readers  of  EVERYBODY'S  could  learn,  if  interested,  what  George 
Creel  had  learned  as  the  result  of  tbe  contacts  be  bad  from  bis  Washington 
position.  W^e  ourselves  were  curious  to  know  and  we  assumed  that  our 
readers  would  be  equally  curious.  This  does  not  mean  that  we,  any 
more  than  our  readers,  would  agree  with  tbe  conclusions  that  Creel  bad 
reacheJ,  and  this  was  carefully  explained  to  him  before  the  articles  were 
undertaken.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  discovering  what  was  in  this 
man's  mind  after  some  two  years  in  a  singularly  interesting  position. 
When  tbe  chance  came  to  present  this  material,  we  took  it  without 
thought  of  Creel's  personality,  policies,  or  anything  else  except  that  we 
were  going  to  try  to  satisfy  a  natural  curiosity  of  our  readers.  Perhaps 
you  have  no  curiosity  about  what  Creel  has  to  say,  and  it  may  be  that 
we  were  wrong  about  many  other  folks,  but  in  putting  together  a 
magazine  you  have  to  assume  that  a  good  many  folks  want  to  know 
something  about  and  bear  something  of  tbe  theories  of  folks  whom  tbey 
don't  like  and  with  whom  tbey  never  will  agree.  If  tbe  world  were 
otherwise  constituted,  we  should  all  be  living  in  tbe  land-equivalent  of  a 
diving-suit.” 

Tbe  subscriber  acknowledged  receipt  of  our  statement  in  tbe  follow¬ 
ing  form: 
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“I  have  yours  of  the  seventeenth  instant,  in  reference  to  my  letter  d 
December  twenty-first,  and  in  reply  would  say  that  1  regret  considenUy 
acting  on  impulse  as  1  did  in  writing  you  on  December  twenty-fiiM  to 
cancel  my  subscription  to  EVERYBODY'S.  1  opened  your  magtziie. 
with  tbe  announcement  that  Mr.  George  Creel  would  write  for  yon,  u 
an  unfortunate  time.  I  realize  tbe  fairness  of  all  your  statements  witl 
regard  to  tbe  authors  of  tbe  material  you  use  in  compiling  your  nuga, 
zine,  which  of  course  I  knew  anyhow,  and  would  have  considered  bad  I 
not  acted  on  impulse,  as  stated  above.  I  would  esteem  it  a  favor,  if  yon 
have  not  already  refunded  tbe  unearned  portion  of  tbe  subscription,  if 
you  would  allow  same  to  stand.” 

And  the  incident  was  happily  closed  as  follows: 

“W^e  have  your  very  generous  note  of  January  twentieth  with  regird 
to  your  subscription. 

“^Ve  thank  you  sincerely  for  tbe  compliment  you  have  paid  us  in 
tbe  conclusion  you  have  reached,  and  usure  you  that  we  appreciate  it  ai 
an  example  of  very  unusual  open-mindedness.  AVe  have  therefore  kaj 
pleasure  in  asking  our  Circulation  Department  to  continue  yonr 
subscription.” 

It  is  the  fact  that  tbe  open-mindedness  revealed  by  this  particular 
subscriber  is  so  general  among  tbe  readers  of  EVERYBODY'S  that  we  can 
present  with  real  frankness  and  confidence  any  amount  of  controvernal 
material  in  EVERYBODY'S,  providing  always  it  has  the  features  of 
timeliness  and  authority.  * 

Tbe  other  complaint  mentioned  has  to  do  with  a  serious  mistake  the 
advertising  folks  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  permitted  to 
get  into  their  copy  in  their  advertisement  in  tbe  November  issue.  Tbii 
mistake  resulted  in  credit  for  tbe  victory  at  Cantigny  going  to  tke 
Rainbow  Division  instead  of  tbe  First  Division,  which  really  fou^t 
that  battle.  Overseas  boys  in  hospitals  in  this  country  and  in  different 
places  in  France  and  Germany,  have  vigorously  belabored  EVERYBODY'S 
for  that  mistake.  Not  tbe  least  impressive  blow  came  from  what  tke 
supply  officer  in  charge,  who  censored  it,  called  tbe  “Mule  Skinners”  of 
the  1st  Battalion,  28tb  Infantry — which  is  army  talk  for  tke  Supply 
Company — who  held  an  indignation  meeting  “somewhere  in  Germany, 
and  sent  a  round  robin  to  us  which  said: 

“Pleased  to  read  your  issue  of  November.  1918,  but  feel  that  we  are 
not  being  justly  credited  with  your  article  on  page  one.  Tbe  First 
Division  taking  part,  and  the  only  part,  in  tbe  Battle  of  Cantigay. 
The  42d,  your  most-talked-of  Rainbow  Division,  was  in  the  quiet 
sector  of  Toul  where  one  heard  a  shot  every  twenty-four  hours. 

“Please  make  correction.  "We  are  tired  reading  about  other  divisions 
getting  the  credit  of  tbe  First  Division.  We  all  know  tbe  otker 
divisions  did  some  fine  fighting,  but  give  tbe  First  Division  their  jut 
dues.  \Ve  a^e  now  in  Germany. 

“Best  wishes  for  your  future  success.” 

We  hope  we  can  head  off  any  “come-back”  from  tbe  42d  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  it  fought  gallantly  in  many  battles,  even  if  it  was  not  at 
Cantigny,  but,  if  we  fail,  please  remember  that  our  tribulations  came 
from  a  Government  advertisement,  not  from  an  article  of  our  own  choice. 

All  of  which  recalls  to  us  again  tke  fact  that  our  advertisements  and 
our  editorial  matter  are  read  with  tbe  same  close  attention.  So  we 
have  renewed  our  vow  to  take  every  advertisement  carefully  apart,  even 
if  it  comes  from  our  Government,  and  inspect  each  separate  piece  kefcie 
putting  it  together  again  and  inserting  it  in  EVERYBODY'S. 

3\^e  said  as  much  to  these  boys  in  hospitals  and  in  Germany,  and  then 
put  in  a  plea  for  mercy,  based  on  the  fact  that  in  tbe  same  issue  of 
Everybody'S  (November)  Herbert  Corey,  who  has  been  doing  suck 
splendid  work  for  EVERYBODY'S  in  France,  had  a  story,  “When  We 
Made  Good,”  wbieb  was  all  about  tbe  Battle  of  Cantigny.  Unfoi^ 
tunately,  under  tbe  censorship  rules  then  so  properly  maintained,  Mr. 
Corey  could  not  mention  tbe  fact  that  it  was  tbe  First  Division  which 
“made  good,”  but  we  are  taking  this,  tbe  first,  opportunity  to  say  that  it 
was  tbe  First  Division  about  which  Mr.  Corey  wrote. 
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The  only  way 

you  can  discharge  ah 

Iver  Johnson  is  to  pull 

the  trigger  all^  the  way  back  ^ 

You  often  read  of  tragedies  caused  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  discharge  of  revolvers.  Perhaps  this  is  why 
you  haven’t  a  revolver  in  your  home. 

Do  you  know  that  an  accident  is  impossible  with 
an  Iver  Johnson  ?  The  only  way  you  can  discharge 
it  is  to  pull  the  trigger  all  the  way  back. 


IVER  JOHNSON 

AUTOMATIC  REVOLVER 


Three  Booklets  Free 

We  have  three  booklets  which  are 
well  worth  reading  by  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  Brearms,  bicycles,  or 
motorcycles.  Indicate  which  books 
you  want:  A  —  “Firearms,”  B— 
“Bicycles,”  C — “Motorcycles.” 


—the  only  safe  revolver  for  the  home.  There  is  nothing  to 
fear  from  an  Iver  Johnson  for  the  man  or  woman  who  owns  it. 
Its  safety  is  automatic  and  sure.  There  are  no  levers  to  adjust 
or  forget  to  adjust.  It  simply  can’t  go  off  unless  you  want  it 
to.  You  can  even  “hammer  the  hammer”  without  discharging 
an  Iver  Johnson  revolver. 

Iver  Johnson  Revolvers  embody  the  simplest,  safest  principles 
of  mechanism  and  construction.  No  flat  springs  in  an  Iver 
Johnson— all  springs  are  made  of  the  finest  piano  wire,  drawn 
tempered — they  will  last  a  lifetime.  And  the  perfect  rifling  of 
the  barrel  means  straight  shooting. 

The  Iver  Johnson  shown  here  has  the  “Western”  Walnut 
Grip.  Other  models  have  ‘-‘Perfect”  Rubber  and  Regular  Grips. 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

126  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Ma«sachu*etts 
99  Chaitibera  St.,  New  York  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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THE  WORLD  HAS  BEEN  MADE  SAFE  FOR  DEMOCRACY 


Keep  a  Record  of  the  Boys  WhoWent 

^~^^ether  they  were  clerks  in  your 
store,  or  employees  in  your  factory,  or 
members  of  your  club,  or  pillars  of  your 
church:  whether  they  were  exalted  in 
station  or  obscure ;  whether  they,  fell 
in  the  perfoi  inance  of  their  high  taslo 
or  lived  to  enjoy  their  honors,  may  we 
suggest  that  you  erect  some  visible^ 
memorial  to  their  fame  as  the  homage 
of  their  friends 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  THIRTY-SIXTH  STREET 

JNEWYORiy. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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I  ^et  down  1 11  break  your  bead!  shouted  Billy. 

niiutration  by  Ernest  Fuhr  (or  "Tam  o'  the  Scoots."  Pa^e  58. 
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Factories  at  IvorydaU,  Ohio;  Port  Ivory,  New  York;  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Hamilton,  Canada 


. .  99^0^  PURE 


HEN  one  is  maid-of-all-work,  as  well  as  mistress, 
Ivory  proves  itself  again  the  ideal  soap.  Ivory 
Soap,  as  most  housekeepers  know,  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  efficient,  all-round  cleanser.  Yet,  because  it  is  also 
the  best  possible  soap  for  bath  and  toilet,  it  leaves  the 
hands  soft,  white  and  attractive  for  one’s  social  duties. 


Ivory  makes  such  rich,  thick,  dirt-softening  suds  that  it 
handles  the  most  difficult  housecleaning  quickly  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  It  is  so  pure  and  mild,  so  free  from  alkali 
and  all  harsh  materials,  that  you  can  safely  use  it  for 
cleaning  your  finest  furnishings,  paintings  and  fabrics. 

Practically  everything  in  the  house  can  be 
beautified  by  a  renovation  with  Ivory  Soap. 

For  expert  instructions  on  cleaning  many, 
things  which  receive  attention  only  at  house¬ 
cleaning  time,  if  at  all,  write  for  ^‘Unusual 
Uses  of  Ivory  Soap.**  Address  Depart¬ 
ment  20-D,  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Germany — At  tke  B  eginning 

By  Herbert  Corey 

Evtrybody’$  Correipoiident  in  Europe 

FOREWORD 

This  is  the  story  of  the  first  American  to  enter  Germany  after  hostilities  had  ceased — Mr.  Herbert  Corey,  who  has  for  more 
than  a  year  been  Everybody ’s  war  corresponded. 

Ten  days  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  while  the  German  armies  were  still  in  process  of  withdrawal  from  their 
former  positions,  Mr.  Corey  crossed  the  hostile  lines.  He  felt  that  he  could  obtain  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  which 
brought  about  the  German  revolution  and  properly  assess  the  revolution  itself  only  by  entering  Germany. 

To  do  so  he  drove  into  the  midst  of  General  von  der  Marwitz’s  Fifth  German  Aray  immediately  after  it  had  evacuated  the 
.  region  of  Metz.  At  Treves  he  encotmtered  representatives  of  the  Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’  Council  which  had  overturned  the 
HohenzoUem  dynasty — and  was  by  them  sent  to  Berlin.  In  two  weeks  he  traveled  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  by  automo¬ 
bile  and  troop-train.  He  spent  one  week  in  Berlin  itself. 

The  leaders  of  every  faction  talked  with  him — ^including  Field- Marshal  von  Hindenburg  and  General  von  Groener,  who  is 
Ludendorff’s  successor.  German  staff-ofiScers  spoke  of  America’s  part  in  the  war,  and  diplomats  criticized  the  futile  submarine 
campaign  which  had  “fooled  Germany,  had  not  starved  England  and  had  forced  in  the  United  States.’’ 

Among  the  revolutionists  only  Liebknecht,  then  the  leader  of  the  German  Bolshevists,  refused  to  be  questioned.  Scheide- 
mann,  of  the  Committee  of  Six,  t^ew  a  new  light  upon  the  conditions  which  surrounded  the  Kaiser’s  a^cation.  Haase  and 
Barth  of  the  Council  of  Six  revealed  some  of  their  plans  for  the  future.  The  young  leaders  of  the  revoluticnists  talked  with 
astonishing  candor. 

Events  are  moving  rapidly  in  Germany — but  what  is  happening  to-day  may  be  the  more  easily  understood  in  the  light  of  this 
vivid,  first-hand  account  of  the  revolution  in  the  process  of  formation. 
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ON  THE  surface  the  revolution 
in  Germany  seemed  simple 
as  a  snowslide.  It  had  either 
swept  away  or  buried  the 
t  hings  of  the  old  order.  Th  ree 
days  after  it  began  the 
Kaiser  was  in  Holland  and  the  Crown 
Prince,  in  a  soiled  sweater,  was  borrowing 
the  makings  from  a  reporter;  and  twenty- 
odd  pennyweight  sovereigns  were  assuring 
the  peoples  that  they  had  given  up  their 
thrones  quite  without  reward  or  hope  of 
future  recompense.  Plans  were  being 
made  for  a  United  States  of  Germany. 
Every  one  asserted 
that  the  future 
should  be  free. 

That  was  the  way 
it  looked  on  the  sur¬ 
face  at  the  beginning. 

The  army  cheerfully 
took  orders  from  a 
Workmen’s  and  Sol¬ 
diers’  Council  of  re¬ 
volting  sailors  and 
soldiers  and  dis¬ 
gruntled  cabinet¬ 
makers  and  fed-up 
cobblers.  The  navy 
had  become  as  dem¬ 
ocratic  as  a  camp¬ 
meeting.  Red  flags 
floated  ever>'where 
alongside  the  flags 
of  state.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Six,  appointed 
by  the  Swialistic 
organization  of  Ber¬ 
lin  alone,  sat  at  the 
big  desks  in  the  pal¬ 
aces  of  Administra¬ 
tion  on  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse.  They 
ruled  the  countrj'. 
so  far  as  Germany 
was  being  ruled. 

The  administrative  machinery'  of  the 
former  imperial  government  had  not  been 
destroyed.  New  men  were  directing  it. 
That  was  all. 

The  one  note  of  discord  was  furnished 
by  Liebknecht  and  his  Spartacus  group  of 
agitators.  Back  of  Liebknecht  was  the 
fear  of  Bolshevism  and  civil  war. 

That  was  the  way  the  German  rev'olu- 
tion  looked  on  the  surface.  .\ny  one  would 
have  been  justified  in  believing — at  a  dis¬ 
tance — that  the  German  Michel  had  at 
last  found  his  soul.  It  looked — from  a  dis¬ 
tance — as  though  a  wave  of  freedom  had 
washed  away  the  autocratic  dikes.  The 
German  problem  promptly  became  the 
most  interesting  problem  in  the  world.  If 
thk  ferociously  efficient  nation  of  seventj’ 
million  people  had  become  really  con¬ 
verted  to  democracy-  it  might  well  set  a 
world’s  pace.  No  one  will  deny  German 
vigor.  If  the  change  of  form  had  really 
b^n  prompted  by  a  change  of  heart, 
democracj'  and  the  square  deal  would  be 
gainers. 

Because  of  these  things  I  went  to  Ger¬ 
many  to  investigate,  ten  days  after  the 
armistice  went  into  effect.  Germany  was 
still  an  enemy  country’,  but  I  wanted  to  see 
this  revolutionary  infant  while  it  was  still 
in  its  swaddling  clothes.  I  wanted  to  see 
what  it  would  grow  into.  I  do  not  know 
precisely  what  I  hop)ed  to  find.  Some¬ 
times  I  looked  for  a  Germany  under  con¬ 
viction  of  sin  and  full  of  penitence  and 
hope,  .\gain  I  suspected  a  fake  revolu¬ 


tion  under  cover  of  which  the  Kaiser  and 
autocracy  were  sheltering.  Over  the  fron¬ 
tier  line  in  France  we  had  known  surpris¬ 
ingly  little  of  what  had  happened  in  Ger¬ 
many.  We  saw  only  a  few  float  facts  on 
the  surface  current. 

Every  one  I  met  in  Germany  appar¬ 
ently  connived  to  aid  me.  Whether  revo¬ 
lutionists  or  reactionaires.  each  sat  down 
and  took  me  into  his  full  and  intimate 
confidence.  At  least,  I  suspected  that 
each  tried  to  take  me  in.  1  traveled  twelve 
hundred  miles  through  Germany  in  two 
.weeks  and  talked  with  leaders  from  Hin- 


denburg  to  Haase  and  was  filled  with  sta¬ 
tistics  to  the  saturation  point.  In  Europe 
they  call  this  process  “propagandizing.” 
One  can  hardly  visit  a  European  country- 
nowadays  without  being  propagandized. 
Sometimes  the  effort  to  convince  is  so  very 
obvious  that  the  patient  becomes  wary  and 
suspicious. 

The  conclusion  I  reached  was  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  revolution  was  founded  in  discon¬ 
tent  rather  than  in  democracy.  I  believe 
that  a  victorious  war  would  have  con¬ 
firmed  the  German  people  in  its  previous 
lielief  that  autocracy  pays.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Kaiser  was  ejected  not  be¬ 
cause  he  consented  to  the  war,  to  the  un¬ 
speakable  injury’  of  humanity,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  war  had  been  a  losing  specula¬ 
tion.  I  found  a  Germany  that  was  sorry- 
instead  of  penitent.  The  Teuton  emotion 
seemed  identical  w-ith  that  the  whale  must 
have  experienced  shortly  before  the  evic¬ 
tion  of  Jonah. 

But  that  German  disgust  was  genuinely- 
felt.  So  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  certain 
ostensible  leaders  of  the  revolution  at¬ 
tempted  to  guide  the  movement  along  lines 
that  would  do  the  least  harm  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  order.  Ebert  and  Scheidemann, 
who  were  at  the  outset  the  two  most  prom¬ 
inent  members  of  the  Council  of  Six,  were 
the  leaders  of  the  Majority  Socialists  who 
had  most  faithfully-  served  the  Imperial 
Government  during  the  war.  General 
von  Groener,  who  took  Ludendorff’s  place 
as  Quartermaster-General  of  the  German 


armies,  praised  Ebert  very  highly  to  nt 
Scheidemann  told  me  that  as  late  as  N’©! 
vember  seventh  he  had  tried  to  arrange  the 
voluntary  retirement  of  the  Kaiser. 

“Then  there  would  have  lieen  a  le- 
gency,”  he  said.  “One  of  the  Kaiser’s 
grandsons  would  have  become  the  heir  to 
the  throne.” 

“Which  one?”  I  asked. 

“I  do  not  remember  the  name,”  said  he. 
“It  is  of  no  consequence.” 

Inasmuch  as  the  whole  institution  of 
Kaiserism  was  then  wobbling  toward  the 
gutter,  I  am  unable  to  see  in  this  offer  of 
Scheidemann’s  any¬ 
thing  but  an  effort 
to  save  the  structure 
which  he  theoreti¬ 
cally  attacked. 
There  may  be  sig¬ 
nificance,  too,  in  the 
order  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary-  of  War  by  whidi 
the  officers  of  the 
German  armies  re¬ 
tained  their  posts 
and  obeyed  the 
revolutionists.  The 
published  reason, 
of  course,  was 
that  only  in  this 
way-  could  disorder 
and  (lossible  civil 
war  be  averted. 
The  specter  of  Bol¬ 
shevism  might  be 
seen  in  the  east. 
Only  the  Liebknecht 
group,  all  out-and- 
out  Reds,  hoped  for 
Bolshevism.  They 
planned  to  tear 
down  all  in  order 
that  they  might  re¬ 
build  on  their  own 
chaotic  plans. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  this 
German  discontent  culminated  in  a  very 
real  revolution,  however  cynical  and  sordid 
its  motives  may  have  been.  Whether  or 
not  there  is  a  real  urge  toward  democracy 
now  in  Germany,  I  am  convinced  that  au¬ 
tocracy  is  done  for.  .Ull  his  life,  Michel 
has  been  surrounded  by  kings  and  ver- 
bolens,  and  every  time  he  looked  up  from 
his  daily  toil  some  one  assured  him  that  he 
loved  them  both.  Then  the  revolution 
swept  them  both  away  and  Michel  sud¬ 
denly  discovered  that  he  had  not  loved 
after  all.  He  found  himself  on  the  road  to 
freedom,  w-ithout  precisely  understanding 
what  freedom  is  or  how  far  he  might  have 
to  travel  to  find  it.  The  German  prob¬ 
lem  is  no  less  interesting  because  it  is  not 
one  hundred  p)er  cent,  democratic;  but  it 
is  not  quite  so  promising. 

I  propose  to  relate  my  experience  during 
the  first  weeks  of  the  German  revolution, 
because  what  was  then  revealed  aids  in  the 
effort  to  comprehend  what  has  happened 
since.  As  a  premise  one  fact  and  a  set  of 
formulas  are  to  be  set  forth.  The  fact  will 
hardly  be  questioned,  I  believe.  It  was 
certainly  insisted  on  by  almost  every  man 
to  whom  I  talked  while  in  Germany.  It  is 
supported  by  history  and  not  denied  by 
the  present.  It  is  that: 

''The  German  is  not  politically  minded. 
He  is  interested  in  many  things  more  than 
in  his  political  'rights.’  For  the  most  part 
he  has  taken  his  opinions  readv-made.” 

I  believe  that  is  sustained  by  our 
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Philipp  Scheidemann  and  Friedrich  Ehert.  Majority  Socialists,  the 
leading  figures  in  the  formation  of  the  new  German  Government  in 
November,  1918. 
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the  statements  made  by  Germans  in  Ger-  ment  which  seemed  to  show  a  clear  \'iew  of  They  did  not  know  the  revolutionary’  plans 
many  immediately  after  hostilities  ended:  his  own  people.  nor  did  they  propose  to  resist  them.  Their 

“There  would  have  been  no  revolution  if  This  man  was  as  loyal  a  German  as  I  ideas  of  the  cause's  of  the  revolution  were 

Germany  had  been  victorious;  found  in  Germany.  He  was,  and  is.  an  vague.  They  intimated  that  they  had  had 

“A  winning  war  would  have  made  Ger-  official  of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  watched  enough.  They  knew  they  could  never  win 
many  the  greatest  country  and  the  Kaiser  the  silent  march  of  the  returning  troops  in  the  war.  Therefore  it  was  good  business 
the  greatest  man  in  the  world;  the  streets  of  Coblenz.  There  were  tears  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  as  quickly  as 

“The  war  was  popular  in  Germany  until  in  his  eyes,  for  as  he  said:  “We  are  a  proud  possible.  Xo  one  that  I  heard  of  expre^ed 
September.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  people,  and  this  is  a  disaster  that  may  never  any  particular  antipathy  to  the  sovereign 
the  war  was  lost.  As  soon  as  that  was  be  repaired.  We  hoped  for  so  much — yet  or  to  the  institutions  of  autocracy.  They 
fully  realized  the  revolution  followed;  this  may  be  the  end  of  Germany.”  only  wanted  to  go  home. 

“Ludendorff  and  von  Tirpitz  lost  the  A  moment  afterward,  however,  he  spoke  With  three  other  correspondents  I  deter- 
war.  They  should  be  punished;  again:  mined  to  make  a  dash  for  Berlin  in  an  ef- 

“Ludendorff’s  error  was  the  dissipation  “Perhaps  it  is  better  so.”  said  he.  “If  fort  to  find  out  what  was  really  going  on. 
of  our  energies  over  too  great  a  field.  The  we  had  won  we  should  have  been  intoler-  So  far  as  we  could  learn,  the  country  be- 
offensive.of  19 IS  was  a  mistake;  able.”  hind  the  German  lines  was  in  a  state  of 

“Von  Tirpitz  forced  America  in  by  his  The  story  of  my  xfisit  to  Germany  really  flux.  It  seemed  possible  that  in  the  general 

submarine  campaign.  Then  he  did  not  begins  with  the  day  that  hostilities  ceased,  breakdown  of  authority  we  might  be  able 
prosecute  that  campaign  with  sufficient  Fighting  had  continued  up  to  one  minute  to  get  through  without  being  challenged, 
x’igor  to  make  success  possible;  of  eleven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Xo-  If  the  revolutionists  were  in  control,  as  as- 

“The  Kaiser  has  talked  too  much.  He  vcmber  eleventh.  The  .\merican  troops  serted,  it  was  even  possible  that  we  might 
made  enemies  for  Germany.  In  the  end  had  even  made  several  attacks  against  the  be  welcomed.  They  might  wish  to  get  a 


.\merican  experience.  The  .American  of 
German  blood  rarely  becomes  an  active 
politician,  and  almost  never  a  disturbing 
politician.  He  is  congenitally  conservative 
and  marches  in  the  ranks.  The  natural¬ 
ized  German  almost  never  rose  to  indi¬ 
vidual  prominence  in  politics.  As  a  brew¬ 
ery  owner  he  may  have  paid  the  politician 
who  protected  his  interests,  but  his  inter¬ 
est  was  altogether  in  the  brewery.  So  in 
Germany  he  was  content  to  honor  the 
Kaiser,  mind  the  verbotens,  tip  his  hat  to 
the  Adlers,  and  prosper.  Only  a  failure  in 
prosperity  could  have  aroused  him.  .\nd 
here  are  the  formulas  to  which  I  reduced 
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he  prov’ed  a  coward  and  ran  away.  He 
can  never  come  back.” 

In  all  this  there  is  no  hint  of  penitence. 
Xot  one  of  the  innumerable  men  I  talked 
with  suggested  that  Germany  had  been  in 
the  wrong  in  1914.  This  is  of  especial  im¬ 
portance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  did  admit,  in  answer  to  questions, 
that  Germany  forced  the  war  on  the  world. 
Xot  one  criticised  the  German  methods  in 
the  war.  Only  one  man  of  any  promi¬ 
nence  criticised  them  by  indirection.  He 
attempted  to  explain  them.  Xot  one  ex¬ 
pressed  the  slightest  regret  for  the  sufferings 
of  other  nations.  Only  one  made  a  state- 


wire  that  morning.  Vet  two  hours  after 
the  last  gun  had  become  silent  the  Ameri¬ 
can  doughboys  were  wandering  across  “no 
man’s  land”  and  over  the  German  posi- 
tions.  The  Germans  watched  them  with- 
out  open  hatred.  They  even  sold  sou- 
venirs  and  traded  knickknacks  for  cigarets. 

“The  war  is  over,”  said  the  Germans 
“We  are  very  glad.  Now,  we  shall  lo 
home.” 

In  reply  to  questions  as  to  the  revolu- 
tionarj’  activities  the  Germans  professed 
ignorance.  Committees  had  been  formed 
by  soldiers  and  sailors  and  workmen,  thw 
said,  which  might  form  a  new  government. 
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Berlin  Socialists  parading  witli  a  banner  reading,  “^\^e  protest  against  tbe  blood-batb  in  tbe  Cbaussee  Strasse. 
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statement  of  conditions,  as  they  saw  them, 
to  the  world.  On  the  morning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  twenty-first,  ten  days  after  the  close  of 
hostilities,  we  took  an  American  army  car 
and  moved  out  slowly  on  the  road  from 
MeU.  We  were  the  first  across  the  Ger¬ 
man  line. 

General  von  der  Marwitz’s  Fifth  Ger¬ 
man  .\rmy  was  retiring  from  this  sector. 
.An  hour  after  we  left  Metz  we  began  to  nm 
into  stragglers.  Most  of  them  had  thrown 
away  their  guns  and  cut  their  packs  down 
to  the  minimum.  A  straggler  is  never  im¬ 
pressive.  These  looked  at  us  precisely  as 
tired  men  always  look  at  men  in  a  car. 
Some  led  great  work  oxen  with  them, 
which  had  been  stolen  from  the  fields  of 
France.  Others  dragged  at  the  ropes  of 
bony  and  dejected  milch  cows.  We  ran 
down  a  long  stretch  of  clear  road  at  top 
speed  and  rounded  a  turn. 

There  we  were,  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
retiring  army.  A  field-piece  battery  which 
had  formed  the  rear-guard  was  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  road.  The  men  seemed  stal¬ 
wart,  well-clothed,  well-shod  and  well-fed. 
The  horses  were  fat  and  glistening.  We 
could  only  keep  on  going.  To  attempt  to 
turn  the  car  on  that  one-way  road  with 
Prussian  soldiers  looking  on  might  have 
been  embarrassing.  They  might  have  sus¬ 
pected  that  we  had  no  right  to  be  where  we 
were.  The  driver  tooted  the  horn  blus- 
terously  and  the  Germans  cleared  out  of 
the  road.  We  were  fairly  launched  on  our 
way  to  Berlin. 

For  a  full  half-day  we  rode  through  von 
der  Marwitz’s  army.  An  attempt  had 
been  made,  it  seem^  to  us,  to  represent 
the  soldiers  to  the  country  people  as 
returning  conquerors.  The  guns  were 
wreathed  in  greenery,  and  flowers  were 
thrust  in  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles.  The 


single  street  of  each  tiny  vil¬ 
lage  had  its  triumphal  arch, 
and  always  an  inscription 
that  bade  the  “Heroes  a 
Glad  Welcome  Home.”  Al¬ 
though  the  army  had  been 
marching  for  a  full  three 
days,  the  street  was  always 
lined  with  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  fluttering  a  sort  of 
Chautauqua  salute.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  so  hoarse 
they  could  barely  cackle 
out  a  cheer,  but  they  al¬ 
ways  smiled.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  men  and 
villagers  alike  were  happy 
that  the  war  was  over. 

I  think  my  first  doubt  of 
the  quality  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  came  when  I  saw  those 
arches.  It  seemed  to  me 
very  odd  that  a  country  in 
the  very  throes  of  rebellion 
should  still  have  a  govern¬ 
ing  power  which  was  able 
not  only  to  take  thought 
for  such  a  welcome,  but 
to  make  certain  that  the 
welcome  ran  everywhere 
true  to  pattern.  Nor  did 
the  soldiers  show  the  least 
sign  of  revolutionary  senti¬ 
ment.  They  obey^  their 
ofiicers  as  well  as  ever. 
Later  on  I  was  to  discover 
the  dual  control  which 
made  that  "possible.  The 
Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’ 
Coimcil — Der  Arheiter- 
und  Soldaten  -  Rath,  o r 
“Rath”  for  short  —  were 
giving  the  orders  to  the 


K.arl  Liebknecbt,  leader  ol  the  “Spartacides"  (the 
extreme  radical  group  ol  Socialists),  speaking  at  the 
grave  of  victims  of  street  fighting  of  November,  1918. 

Liebknecht  was  killed  in  January,  1919,  during  the  recent  up¬ 
rising  of  the  Spartacides  in  Berlin. 


/ 
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A  Socialist  orator  addressing  a  mass  meeting  of  workmen  and  roldi 
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army,  but  the  military  organization  had  put  us  under  arrest  although  he  did  not  use 
not  been  interfered  with.  the  word — did  not  pretend  to  be  a  revolu- 

“Our  men  are  ordered  to  obey  their  tionary.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
officers  when  on  duty,”  men  of  the  Rath  radicals.  Nevertheless,  as  he  had  for  four 
told  me.  “They  must  also  salute  officers  years  been  in  charge  of  the  railway  station 
when  on  duty.  At  other  times  they  need  at  this  important  town,  he  had  retained  his 
neither  obey  nor  salute.  We  have  retained  post  and  took  orders  from  the  Reds, 
the  officers  in  control  of  the  troops  because  “It  was  necessary,”  said  he.  “We  all 
they  have  a  technical  knowledge  that  we  feel  that  way.  If  the  men  who  know  how 
lack.  If  we  expelled  them  we  would  turn  to  do  things’  refused  to  do  them,  this  great 
an  orderly  army  into  a  disorderly  mob,  like  machine,  which  is  Germany,  would  break 
the  Bolshevists.  We  are  in  no  sense  Bol-  down.”  He  liked  his  simile.  Several 
sehviki.” 

At  Saarburg,  a  young  lieutenant,  wear¬ 
ing  a  white  band  on  his  left  arm,  stepped  on 
the  running-board  of  our  car.  Scores  of 
slender,  corseted,  bespurred  staff  officers 
had  looked  at  us  and  then  turned  their 
eyes  away.  They  had  seemed  quite  un¬ 
concerned.  The  man  with  the  white  band 
wanted  to  know  our 
mission.  “I  am  the 
delegate 
the  Rath,” 

The 

that  we  were  Ameri- 
can  reporters  was 
sufficient.  He  gave 
us  a  pass 


mittcd  it  to  the  revolutionist  to  be  counter¬ 
signed.  for  no  military  order  in  all  Germany 
was  valid  unless  it  had  a  rebel  chieftain’s 
name  under  that  of  the  ostensible  authority. 

“There  is  one  exception  to  that  rule” 
said  Donath.  “We  love  and  respect  Field- 
Marshal  Hindenburg  too  much  to  coun¬ 
tersign  his  orders.  It  would  t)e  a  humilia¬ 
tion  for  him.  But  we  look  at  his  orders— 
and  if  we  do  not  approve  them  they  are  not 
sent  out.” 

Donath  is  a  real  democrat.  If  the  forces 
of  autocracy  ever  get  back  into  the  saddle 
he  will,  unquestionably,  be  a  dead  democrat! 
He  stamp^  about  the  room  as  he  talked. 
The  “revolutionists”  committee  before  “My  boots  are  of  real  leather,”  he  shouted 
which  we  were  haled  had  taken  over  the  bringing  their  hob-nailed  soles  down  with  a 
ball  room  of  the  principal  hotel  of  Coblenz  crash,  “because  they  were  made  for  the 
for  its  headquarters.  In  one  corner  of  the  army,  and  the  army  was  made  for  the 
room,  grouped  about  a  barrel  stove  and  a  Kaiser.  But  my  three  little  girls  wear 

paper  shoes.  My 
clothes  are  warm  he- 
cause  I  am  a 

goes 

dressed  in  rags, 
have  enough  to  eat 
because  I  am  a 
soldier.  My  wife 

^  T  enough 

V  M  ^  weak.  She 

ff.  ST ’  -  had  the  money,  for  I 

food.  The 


which  took 
us  through  the  Fifth 
Army  to  Treves — 
which  the  Germans 
call  Trier — and  there 
Fritz  Harris,  one  of 
the  revolting  sailors 
from  Kiel,  took  over 
the  situation.  He 
had  disarmed  a  garri¬ 
son  of  forty  thousand 
men  at  Trier,  he 
said,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  boys  and  some 
runaway  sailors  he 
found  in  the  railway 
station.  No  one  had 
resisted.  All  wel¬ 
comed  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  same  story 
was  told  everywhere. 

“I  must  telephone 
Herr  Ebert  at  Ber- 
Im,”  said  he,  “to 
find  whether  he 
wants  you  to  come 
to  Berlin.” 

Ebert  w-as  the 
principal  personal¬ 
ity,  if  not  the  actual 
head,  of  the  Council 
of  Six,  which  was 
then  the  directing 

body  of  the  German  Government.  It  was  round  table,  over  which  hung  the  red  llag  have  been  a  revolt  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
as  absurd  to  us  to  hear  this  open-throated,  of  the  Socialists,  the  committeemen  sat  in-  war.  Habit  is  hard  to  break.  All  our  lives 
blue-shirt ed  sailor  say  he  would  telephone  formally.  Two  or  three  officers  who  we  have  been  taught  to  obey  and  pay. 
to  Ebert  as  it  would  be  to  hear  the  Chief  of  worked  with  the  committee,  though  no  We  laboring  folk  go  to  school  only  until 
Police  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  offer  to  get  Pres-  more  in  sympathy  with  it  than  was  our  host  w'e  have  learned  to  read  a  little  and  to  take 
ident  Wilson  on  the  wire.  By  and  by  Harris  at  the  railway  sation.  chatted  w  ith  the  pri-  off  our  hats  to  the  Adlers — the  eagles,  the 
asked  that  the  one  member  of  our  party  who  vate  soldiers  and  elderly  workmen  who  upper  flasses — and  then  we  stop.  Only 
was  fluent  in  German  come  to  the  tele-  composed  it.  \  white  oblong  on  the  wall  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  are  entrusted 
phone  and  explain  ourselves  and  our  mis-  marked  the  spot  from  which  a  picture  of  with  more  knowledge.” 
sion.  This  man’s  eyes  were  round  and  star-  the  Kaiser  had  been  taken  down.  .Mong  The  peasants  of  .\nhalt  suffered  dur¬ 
ing  when  he  returned.  He  did  not  know  the  wall  were  two  desks.  ing  the  war.  Their  horses  were  taken  for 

whether  he  had  talked  to  Ebert,  he  said,  .\t  one  of  these  desks  sat  Count  von  the  army,  and  the  few  that  were  left  were 
but  he  had  spoken  to  some  one  in  Ebert’s  Schmettow,  Military  Governor  of  Cob-  fed  on  the  leaves  of  trees  because  the  fod- 

office.  That  he  was  sure  of.  The  man  in  lenz,  and  “Kaiser-minded”  to  his  last  der  had  been  taken  for  the  army.  They 

Ebert’s  office  had  ordered  that  we  come  to  thought.  .\t  the  other  sat  Fritz  Donath,  pulled  their  plows  in  the  field  like  cattle. 
Berlin.  gray,  energetic,  wiry.  He  had  become  No  one  complajned,  said  Donath.  They 

We  rode  to  Coblenz  on  a  third-class  president  of  the  committee  after  an  ap-  had  been  taught  that  it  was  for  the  Father- 

train  filled  with  soldiers  returning  from  the  prenticeship  of  four  years  in  the  ranks  as  land.  All  were  sacrificing  alike, 
front,  and  there  we  touched  another  phase  sergeant,  and  thirty  years  as  mechanic  in  “Then — ”  and  Donath’s  big  fist  of  a  mc- 

of  the  revolutionary’  control  of  the  army,  the  Duchy' of  .Xnhalt.  From  time  to  time,  chanic  crashed  down  on  the  table,  under 
The  young  officer  who  met  us  -he  really  von  Schmettow  preparetl  an  order  and  sub-  {Coni i mud  oh  pjtge  g6) 


O’pgright,  VH4€rtc*’od  ^  V ntltfitomi. 

V on  Hindenburg. 

“Even  to-day.  with  the  empire  crushed  about  him.  he  remained  the  idol  of  the 
people  and  the  army  alike.*' 


XUM 


'"All  the  Brotliers  ^W^ere  Valiant 


By  Ben  Ames  ^X^illiams 

lUustrated  ty  N.  C.  ^^yctK 


The  fine  old  house  stood  on 
Jumping  Hill  above  the  town. 
It  had  stood  there  before  there 
was  a  town,  when  only  a  cabin 
or  two  fringed  the  woods  be¬ 
low,  nearer  the  shore.  The 
weather-lxiarding  had  been  brought  in 
ships  from  England,  ready  sawed;  like¬ 
wise  the  bricks  of  the  chimney.  Indians 
used  to  come  to  the  house  in  the  cold 
of  winter,  begging  shelter.  Given  blan¬ 
kets  and  fo^  and  drink,  they  slept 
upon  the  kitchen  floor;  and  when  Joel 
Shore’s  great-great-grandfather  came  down 
in  the  morning,  he  found  Indians  and  blan¬ 
kets  gone  together.  Sometimes  the  Indians 
came  back  with  a  venison  haunch  or  a  bear 
steak — sometimes  not  at  all. 

The  house  had,  now,  the  air  of  disuse 
which  old  New  England  houses  often  have. 
It  was  in  perfect  repair;  its  paint  was 
white,  and  its  shutters  hung  squarely  at 
the  w  indows. 

But  the  grass  was  uncut  in  the  yard, 
and  the  lack  of  a  veranda  and  the  tight- 
dosed  doors  and  w  indows  made  the  house 
seem  lifeless  and  lacking  the  savor  of  human 
presence.  There  was  a  white-painted  picket- 
fence  around  the  yard;  and  a. Rambler  rose 


'  I  'HIS  i«  the  first  instalment  of  a  wonder- 
ful  two-part  story.  In  it  is  the  peace 
of  a  little  New  England  town  and  the  glo¬ 
rious  lawlessness  of  the  South  Seas.  There 
is  mutiny;  there  is  quarreling  between 
brothers;  there  is  treasure. 

Mr.  Williams  is  the  author  of  "The 
Unconquered”  in  the  March  issue.  This 
is  a  totally  different  type  of  story,  but  told 
with  the  same  incomparable  artistry.  ^Ve 
are  looking  forward  to  puklisking  other  sto¬ 
ries  by  Mr.  Williams  in  subsequent  issues. 


draped  these  pickets.  The  buds  on  the 
roses  were  bursting  into  crimson  flower. 

The  house  was  four-square,  plain,  and 
without  any  ornamentation.  It  was  built 
about  a  great,  square  chimney  that  was  like 
a  spine. 

There  were  six  flues  in  this  chimney 
and  a  pot  atop  each  flue.  These  lit¬ 
tle  chimney-pots,  breaking  the  severe 
outlines  of  the  house,  gave  the  only  sug¬ 
gestion  of  lightness  or  frivolity  about  it. 
They  were  like  the  heads  of  impish  chil¬ 
dren  peeping  over  a  fence. 

Across  the  front  of  this  house,  on  the 
second  floor,  ran  a  single  long  room  like  a 


corridor.  Its  windows  looked  down,  across 
the  tow'n,  to  the  harbor.  \  glass  hung  in 
brackets  on  the  wall;  there  was  a  hog-yoke 
in  its  case  upon  a  little  table  and  a  ship’s 
chronometer  and  a  compass.  There  were 
charts  in  a  tin  tube  upon  the  wall,  and  one 
that  showed  the  harbor  and  the  channel 
to  the  sea  hung  between  the  middle  win¬ 
dows.  In  the  north  comer  a  harpoon  and 
two  lances  and  a  beat  spade  leaned. 
Their  blades  were  covered  with  wooden 
sheaths,  painte<l  gray.  \  fifteen-foot  jaw¬ 
bone,  cleaned  and  polished  and  with  every 
curving  tooth  in  place,  hung  upon  the  rear 
wall  and  gleam^  like  old  yellow  ivory. 
The  chair  at  the  table  was  fashioned  of 
whalebone;  and  on  a  bracket  above  the 
table  rested  the  mo<lel  of  a  whaling-ship, 
not  more  than  eighteen  inches  long,  fash¬ 
ioned  of  sperm  ivory  and  perfect  in  every 
detail.  Even  the  tiny  harpoons  in  the 
boats  that  hung  along  the  raU  were  tipped 
with  bits  of  steel. 

The  windows  of  this  place  were  tight 
closed;  nevertheless  the  room  was  filled 
with  the  harsh,  strong  smell  of  the  sea. 

Joel  Shore  sat  in  the  whalebone  chair 
at  the  table  reading  a  book.  The  book 
was  the  Log  of  the  House  of  Shore.  Joel’s 
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father  had  begun  it  when  Joel  and  his  four 
brothers  were  ranging  from  babyhood 
through  youth.  A  full  half  of  the  book  was 
filled  with  entries  in  old  Matthew  Shore’s 
small,  cramped  hand.  The  last  of  these 
entries  was  very  short.  It  began  with  a 
date,  and  it  read: 

“Wind  began  light,  from  the  south. 
This  day  came  into  harbor  the  bark 
Winona,  after  a  cruise  of  three  years,  two 
months  and  four  days.  Captain  Chase 
reported  that  my  eldest  son.  Matthew 
Shore,  was  killed  by  the  fluke  of  a  right 
whale,  at  Christmas  Island.  The  whale 
yielded  seventy  barrels  of  oil.  Matthew 
Shore  was  second  mate.” 

And  below,  upon  a  single  line,  like  an 
epitaph,  the  words: 

“  ‘All  the  brothers  were  valiant.’  ” 

Two  days  after,  the  old  man  sickened; 
and  three  weeks  later  he  died.  He  had 
set  great  store  by  big  Matt. 

Joel,  turning  the  leaves  of  the  log,  and 
scanning  their  brief  entries,  came  presently 
to  this — WTitten  in  the  hand  of  his  brother 
John: 

“Wind  easterly.  This  day  the  Betty  was 
reported  lost  on  the  Japan  grounds,  with 
all  hands  save  the  boy  and  the  cook. 
Noah  Shore  was  third  mate.  Day  ended 
as  it  began.” 

And  below  again,  that  single  line: 

“  ‘.\11  the  brothers  were  valiant.’  ” 

There  followed  many  pages  filled  with 
reports  of  rich  cruises,  when  ships  came 
home  with  bursting  casks,  and  the  broth¬ 
ers  of  the  House  of  Shore  played  the  parts 
of  men.  The  entries  were  now  in  the  hand 
of  one,  now  of  another:  John  and  Mark 
and  Joel.  Joel  read  phrases  here  and  there. 

“This  day  the  Martin  Wilkes  returned — 
two  years,  eleven  months  and  twenty-two 
days — the  captain  died  on  the  cruise,  and 
First  Mate  John  Shore  became  captain. 
Day  ended  as  it  began.” 

And,  a  page  or  two  further  on: 

“.  .  .  Martin  Wilkes — two  years,  two 
months,  four  days — tubs  on  deck  filled 
with  oil,  for  which  there  was  no  more 
room  in  the  casks — Captain  John  Shore.” 

Mark  Shore’s  first  entr>'  in  the  log 
stood  out  from  the  others;  for  Mark’s  hand 
was  bold  and  strong,  and  the  letters 
sprawled  blackly  along  the  lines.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Mark  used  the  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  while  the  other  brothers  wrote  al¬ 
ways  in  the  third  person.  Mark  had 
written: 

“This  day  I,  Mark  Shore,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  was  given  command  of  the 
whaling-bark  Nathan  Ross." 


J  was  a  bold  pride  in  it,  and  a  strong  and 
reckless  note  which  seemed  to  bring  his 
brother  before  his  very  eyes.  Mark  had 
always  been  so  swift  of  tongue  and  strong 
and  sure.  Joel  turned  another  page,  came 
to  where  Mark  had  written: 

“This  day  I  returned  from  my  first 
cruise  with  full  casks  in  two  years,  sev'en 
months,  fifteen  days.  I  found  the  Martin 
Wilkes  in  the  dock.  They  report  Captain 
John  Shore  lost  at  Vau  \’au  in  an  effort  to 
save  the  ship’s  boy,  who  had  fallen  over¬ 
board.  The  boy  was  also  lost.” 

.\nd  below  in  bold  and  defiant  letters: 
“  ‘.Ml  the  brothers  were  valiant.’  ” 
There  were  two  more  pages  of  entries,  in 
Mark’s  hand,  in  Joel’s,  before  the  end. 
When  he  came  to  the  fresh  page.  Joel 
dipped  his  pen.  and  huddled  his  broad 


shoulders  over  the  book  and  slowly  wrote 
that  which  had  to  be  written: 

“Wind  northeast,  light,”  he  began,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  form  of  the  sea, 
which  makes  the  state  of  wind  and 
weather  of  first  and  foremost  import. 

“Wind  northeast,  light.  This  day  the 
Martin  Wilkes  finished  a  three-year  cruise. 
Found  in  port  the  Nathan  Ross.  She  re¬ 
ports  that  Captain  Mark  Shore  left  the 
ship  when  she  watered  at  the  Gilbert 
Islands.  He  did  not  return  and  could  not 
be  found.  They  searched  three  weeks. 
They  encountered  hostile  islanders.  No 
trace  of  Mark  Shore.” 

When  he  had  written  thus  far,  he  read 
the  record  to  himself,  his  lips  moving;  then 
he  sat  for  a  space  with  frowning  brows, 
thinking,  thinking,  wondering  if  there  were 
a  chance. 

But  in  the  end  he  cast  the  hope  aside. 
If  Mark  lived,  they  would  have  found  him, 
would  surely  have  found  him. 

So  Joel  wTote  the  ancient  line: 

“  ‘All  the  brothers  were  valiant.’  ” 

And  below,  as  an  afterthought,  he  added: 
“Joel  Shore  became  first  mate  of  the  Mar¬ 
tin  Wilkes  on  her  cruise.” 

He  blotted  this  line  and  closed  the 
book  and  put  it  away.  Then  he  went 
to  the  windows  that  look^  down  upon  the 
harbor  and  stood  there  for  a  long  time. 
His  face  was  serene,  but  his  eyes  were 
faintly  troubled.  He  did  not  see  the 
things  that  lay  outspread  below  him. 

Yet  they  were  worth  seeing.  The  town 
was  old,  and  it  had  the  fragrance  of  age 
about  it.  Below  Joel,  on  the  hill’s  slopes, 
among  the  trees,  stood  the  square  white 
houses  of  the  townfolk.  Beyond  them, 
the  white  spire  of  the  church  with  its 
weather-vane  atop.  Joel  marked  that  the 
wind  was  still  northeast.  The  vane  swung 
fitfully  in  the  light  airs. 

He  could  see  the  masts  and  yards  of  the 
ships  along  the  water-front.  The  yards  of 
the  Nathan  Ross  were  canted  in  mournful 
tribute  to  his  brother.  At  the  pier  end 
beside  her  he  marked  the  ranks  of  casks, 
brown  with  sweating  oil.  Beyond,  the 
smooth  water  ruffled  in  the  wind,  and  dark 
ripple-shadows  moved  across  its  surface 
with  each  breeze.  There  were  gulls  in  the 
air  and  on  the  water.  Such  stillness  lay 
upon  the  sleepy  town  that  if  his  windows 
had  been  open  he  might  have  heard  the 
harsh  cries  of  the  birds.  \  man  was  scull¬ 
ing  shoreward  from  a  fishing  schooner  that 
lay  at  anchor  off  the  docks;  and  a  whale¬ 
boat  crawled  like  a  spider  across  the  har¬ 
bor  toward  Fairhaven  on  the  other  side. 

On  a  flagstaff  above  a  big  building  near 
the  water  a  half-masted  flag  hung  idly  in 
the  faintly  stirring  air.  It  hung  there,  he 
knew,  for  his  brother’s  sake.  He  watched 
it  thoughtfully,  wondering.  There  had 
■  been  such  an  abounding  insolence  of  life  in 
big  Mark  Shore.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
that  he  was  surely  dead. 

A  woman  pass^  along  the  street  below 
the  house  and  looked  up  and  saw  him  at 
the  window.  He  did  not  see  her.  Two 
boys  crawled  along  the  white  picket  fence 
and  pricked  their  fingers  as  they  broke  half¬ 
open  clusters  from  the  Rambler  without 
molestation.  A  gray  squirrel,  when  the 
boys  had  gone,  came  down  from  an  elm 
across  the  street  and  sprinted  desperately 
to  the  foot  of  the  great  oak  below  the 
house.  When  it  was  safe  in  the  oak’s 
upper  branches,  it  scolded  derisively  at  the 


imaginar>- terrors  it  had  escaped.  Ablu^ 
jay,  with  ruffled  feathers — a  huge,  blue 
ball  in  the  air — rocketed  across  from  the 
elm,  and  establishe<l  himself  near  the 
squirrel,  and  they  swore  at  each  other  like 
coachmen.  The  squirrel  swore  from  tem¬ 
per  and  disposition;  the  jay  from 
and  derision.  The  bird  seemed  to  have 
the  better  of  the  argument,  for  the  sqab- 
rel  suddenly  fell  silent  and  departed,  his 
emotions  revealing  themselves  only  in  the 
angry  flicks  of  his  tail.  When  he  was  gone, 
the  jay  began  to  investigate  a  knot  in  a 
limb  of  the  oak.  The  bird  climbed  around 
this  knot  with  slow  motions  curiously  like 
those  of  a  parrot. 

A  half-grown  boy  came  up  the  street  and 
turned  in  at  the  gate.  Joel  remain*^ 
where  he  was  until  the  boy  manipulated 
the  knocker  on  the  door;  then  he  vrent 
down  and  opened.  He  knew  the  boy, 
Peter  Howe.  Peter  was  thin  and  freckled 
and  nervous;  and  he  was  inclined  to  stam¬ 
mer.  When  Joel  opened  the  door,  Peter 
was  at  first  unable  to  speak.  He  stood  on 
the  step,  jerking  his  chin  upward  and  for¬ 
ward  as  though  his  collar  irked  him.  Jod 
smiled  slowly. 

“Come  in.  Peter,”  he  said. 

Peter  jerked  his  chin,  jerked  his  whole 
head  furiously.  “C — C-^ — ”  he  said. 
“Asa  W-W- Wort  hen  wants  to  s-s-see 
.you.” 

Asa  Worthen  was  the  owner  of  the  Mar¬ 
tin  Wilkes  and  of  the  Nathan  Ross.  Jod 
nodded  gently.  “Thank  you,  Peter,”  be 
told  the  boy.  “I’ll  get  my  hat  and  come.” 

Peter  jerked  his  head.  He  seemed  to  be 
choking.  “He’s  a-a-a-a-at  his  office,”  he 
blurted. 

Joel  had  found  his  hat.  He  closed  the 
door  of  the  house  behind  him.  and  he 
and  Peter  went  down  the  shady  street 
together. 


Asa  worthen  was  a  small,  lean, 
strong  old  man.  immensely  volubfe. 
He  must  have  been  well  over  sixty  years  (dd; 
and  he  had  grown  rich  by  har\-esting  the 
living  treasures  of  the  sea.  At  thirty-four 
he  owned  his  first  ship.  She  was  old  and 
cranky  and  no  more  seaworthy  than  a 
log;  but  she  earned  him  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  net,  before  he 
beached  her  on  the  sand  below  the  town. 
She  lay  there  still,  her  upper  parts  strong 
and  well  preserv’ed.  But  her  bottom  was 
gone,  and  she  was  slowly  rotting  in  the 
sand. 

Asa  himself  had  captained  this  (Jd 
craft  until  she  had  serv’ed  her  appointed 
time;  but  when  she  went  to  the  sand  flats 
he,  too,  stayed  ashore,  to  watch  his  ships 
come  in.  When  they  were  in  harbor  they 
berthed  in  his  own  dock;  and  from  his 
office  at  the  shoreward  end  of  the  pier  he 
could  look  down  upon  their  decks  and 
watch  the  casks  come  out,  so  fat  with  oil, 
and  the  stores  go  aboard  for  each  cruise. 
The  cries  of  the  men  and  the  wheeling 
gulls,  the  rattle  of  the  blocks  and  gear,  and 
the  rich  smell  of  the  oil  came  up  to  him. 
The  Nathan  Ross  was  loading  now;  and 
when  Joel  climl)ed  the  office  stairs  he 
found  the  old  man  at  the  window  watch¬ 
ing  them  sling  great  shooks  of  staves  into 
her  hold  and  fidgeting  at  the  lubberliness 
of  the  men  who  did  the  work. 

Asa’s  office  was  worth  seeing;  a  strange, 
huge  room,  windowed  on  three  sides; 
against  one  wall,  a  whaleboat  with  all  her 
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'  ^  in  place;  in  a  comer,  the  twisted  jaw 
^  sixty-barrel  bull,  killed  in  the  ^y- 
chelles;  and  Asa  Worthen’s  big  desk,  with 
the  six-foot  model  of  his  old  ship  atop 
it  between  the  forward  windows.  Beside 
the  desk  stoixl  that  contrivance  knowm  to 
whalemen  as  a  “woman’s  tub”;  a  cask, 
sawed  chair-fashion,  with  a  cross-board  for 
seat,  and  ropes  so  rigged  that  the  whole 
might  be  easily  and  safely  swung  from  ship 
to  boat  or  back  again.  Asa  had 


young  man.  but  Joel  did  not  mark  it. 
\Vhen  the  pipe  was  ready,  Asa  passed 
across  a  match,  and  Joel  struck  it  and 
puffed  slowly. 

Asa  began,  abruptly,  what  he  had  to  say. 
“Joel,  the  Nathan  Ross  will  be  ready  for  sea 
in  five  days.  She’s  stout,  her  timbers  are 
good  and  her  tackle  is  strong.  She’s  a 
lucky  ship.  The  oil  swims  after  her  across 
the  broad  sea  and  begs  to  be  taken.  She’s 
my  pet  ship,  Joel,  as  you  know;  and  she’s 


But  he  has  not  the  spine  that  stands  alone. 
When  Mark  Shore  was  gone — Jim  had  no 
thought  but  to  throw  the  try  works  over¬ 
side  and  scurry  hitherward  as  though  he 
feared  to  be  out  upon  the  seas  alone.” 

Joel  puffed  thrice  at  his  pipe.  Then: 
“You  said  this  morning  that  for  three  weeks 
he  hunted  Mark  up  and  down  the  Gilbert 
Islands.” 

.^sa’s  little  eyes  whipped  toward  Joel 
and  away  again. 


To  prove  how  mucli  slie  bated  bim  sbe  nestled  against  bis  side,  and  bis  arm  enfolded  ber. 


t^en  his  wife  along  on  more  than  one  of 
his  early  voyages — before  she  died. 

At  Joel’s  step,  the  little  man  swung  awk¬ 
wardly  away  from  the  window  toward  the 
door.  Many  years  ago  a  racing  whale  line 
had  snarled  his  left  leg  and  whipped  away  a 
gout  of  muscle;  and  this  leg  was  now 
slwrter  than  its  fellow,  so  that  .Asa  walked 
with  a  pegging  limp.  He  hitched  across 
the  big  room  and  took  Joel’s  arm  and  led 
the  young  man  to  the  desk. 

“Sit  down,  Joel.  Sit  down,”  he  said 
briskly.  “I’ve  got  words  to  say  to  you, 
my  son.  Sit  down.” 

Asa  was  smoking;  and  Joel  took  a  twist 
of  leaf  from  his  pocket  and  cut  three 
^ces  and  crumpled  them  and  stuffed  them 
mto  the  bowl  of  his  black  pipe.  Asa 
watched  the  process,  and  he  watched  Joel, 
puffing  without  comment.  There  was 
something  furtive  in  this  scrutiny  of  the 


uncommon  well  fitted.  Mark  had  her. 
Now  I  want  you  to  take  her.” 

Joel’s  calm  eyes  had  met  the  other’s 
while  .Asa  was  speaking,  and  Asa’s  had 
shifted  to  avoid  the  encounter.  But 
Joel’s  heart  was  pounding  so  at  the  w'ords 
of  the  older  man  that  he  took  no  heed. 
He  listened,  and  he  waited  thoughtfully 
until  he  was  sure  of  what  he  wished  to  say. 
Then  he  asked  quietly: 

“Is  not  James  Finch  the  mate  of  her? 
Did  he  not  fetch  her  home?” 

“Aye,”  said  .Asa  impatiently.  “He 
brought  her  home — in  the  top  scurry  of 
haste.  There  was  no  need  of  such  haste; 
for  he  had  casks  still  unfilled,  and  there  was 
sparm  all  about  him  where  he  lay.  He 
should  have  filled  those  last  casks.  ’Tis  in 
them  the  profit  lies.”  He  shook  his  head 
sorrowfully.  “No,  Jim  Finch  will  not  do. 
He  is  a  good  man — under  another  man. 


“Oh.  aye,”  he  said  harshly.  “Three 
weeks  he  hunted,  when  one  was  plenty. 
If  Mark  Shore  lived,  and  wished  to  find  his 
ship  again,  he’d  have  found  her  in  a  week. 
If  he  were  dead — there  was  no  need  of  the 
time  wasted.” 

“Nevertheless,”  said  Joel  quietly, 
“James  Finch  has  my  thanks  for  his  search; 
and  I’m  no  mind  to  do  him  a  harm,  or  to 
step  into  his  shoes.” 

.Asa  smiled  grimly.  “You’re  over-con¬ 
siderate.”  he  said.  “Jim  Finch  was  your 
brother’s  man.  and  a  ver>’  loyal  one.  .As 
long  as  he  is  another’s  man,  he  is  content. 
But  he  has  no  want  to  be  his  own  master 
and  the  master  of  a  ship  and  of  men.  I’ve 
askit  him.” 

Joel  puffed  hard  at  his  pipe;  and  after  a 
little  he  asked:  “What  think  you  it  was 
that  came  to  Mark?” 

Asa  looked  at  him  sharply,  then  away; 
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and  his  accustomed  volubility  fell  away 
from  him.  He  lifted  his  hands.  “.\sk 
James  Finch.  I’ve  no  way  to  tell,”  he  said 
curtly. 

“Have  you  no  opinion?”  Joel  insisted. 

The  ship-owner  tilted  his  head,  set  finger¬ 
tip  to  finger-tip,  assumed  the  air  of  one  who 
delivers  judgment:  “Islanders,  ’tis  like,”  he 
said.  “There’s  many  there.”  He  looked 
sidewise  at  Joel,  looked  away.  Joel  was 
nodding. 

“Yes,  many  thereabouts.”  he  agreed. 
“But  there  would  have  been  tracks.  Were 
there  none?” 

“Mark  left  his  boat’s  crew,”  said  .■Vsa. 
“Walked  away  along  the  shore.  That  was 
all.” 

“No  tracks?” 

“They  saw  where  he’d  left  the  sand.” 
I'he  ship-owner  shifted  in  his  chair. 
“Seems  like  I’d  heard  you  and  Mark 
wa’n’t  too  good  friends,  Joel.  You’re 
a’mighty  worked  up.” 

Joel  looked  at  the  little  man  with  bleak 
eyes.  “He  was  my  brother.” 

“I’ve  heard  tell  he  forgot  you  was  his, 
sometimes.” 

Joel  paid  no  heed.  “You  think  it  was  an 
islander?” 

.^sa  kicked  the  comer  of  his  desk,  watch¬ 
ing  his  foot.  “What  else  was  th^re?” 

“I’ve  nothing  in  mind,”  said  Joel,  and 
shook  his  head.  “But  it  sticks  in  me  that 
Mark  was  no  man  to  die  easy.  There  was 
a  full  measure  of  life  in  him.” 

Asa  got  up  awkwardly,  waved  his  hand. 
“We’re  off  the  course.  Joel.  \Miat  about 
the  Nathan  Ross?  Ready  for  sea.  come 
Tuesday.  I’m  not  one  to  press  her  on  any 
man,  unwilling.  Say  your  say,  man.  Do 
j’ou  take  her?  Or  no?” 

Joel  drew  slowly  once  more  upon  his 
pipe.  “If  I  take  her,”  he  said,  “we’ll  work 
the  Gilberts  first  of  all.  and  tr>-  once  again 
for  a  sign  of  my  brother  Mark.” 

Asa  jerked  his  head.  “So  you  pick  up 
any  oil  that  comes  your  way.  I’ve  no  ob¬ 
jection,”  he  agreed.  “Matter  of  fact, 
thau’fe  best  thing  to  do.  Mark  may  yet 
live.’,’  His  eyes  snapped  up  to  the  other 
man’s.  “You  take  her.  then?” 

Joel  nodded  slowly.  “I  take  her,  sir,”  he 
said.  “With  thanks  to  you.’’ 

.\sa  banged  his  hantl  jubilantly  on  his 
desk.  “That’s  done.  Now.” 

The  two  men  sat  down  at  .\sa’s  big  desk 
again;  and  for  an  hour  they  were  busy  with 
matters  that  concerned  the  coming  voy¬ 
age.  When  a  whaleship  goes  to  sea,  she 
goes  for  a  three- year  cruise;  and.  save  only 
the  items  of  food  and  water,  she  carries 
with  her  everything  she  will  need  for  that 
whole  time,  with  an  ample  allowance  to 
spare.  She  is  the  department  store  of  the 
seas;  for  she  works  with  iron  and  wood, 
with  steel  and  bone,  with  fire  and  water  and 
rope  and  sail. 

.Vll  these  things  she  must  have  and 
many  more.  And  the  lists  of  a  whale- 
shipi’s  stores  are  long  and  long,  and  take 
much  checking. 

When  they  had  considered  these  matters, 
.\sa  sent  out  to  the  pierhead  to  summon 
Jim  Finch,  and  told  the  man  that  Joel 
would  have  the  ship.  Joel  said  to  Finch 
slowly:  “I’ve  no  mind  to  fight  a  grudge 
alward  ship,  sir.  If  you  blame  me  for 
stepping  into  your  shoes,  Mr.  Worthen 
will  give  you  another  berth.” 

Finch  shook  his  head.  He  was  a  big, 
laughing  man  with  soft,  fat  cheeks.  “No. 
sir,”  he  declart'd.  “It’s  yours,  and  wel¬ 


come.  Your  brother  was  a  man;  and 
you’ve  the  look  of  another,  sir.” 

Joel  frowned.  He  was  uncomfortable; 
he  had  an  angry  feeling  that  Finch  was  too 
amiable.  But  he  said  no  more,  and  Finch 
went  back  to  the  ship,  and  Asa  and  Joel 
continued  with  their  task. 

While  they  worked,  the  afternoon  sun 
drifted  down  the  western  sky  till  its  rays 
were  flame  lances  laid  across  the  harbor. 
A  fishing  craft  at  anchor  in  midstream 
hoisted  her  sails  w  ith  a  creak  and  rattle  of 
blocks  and  drifted  down  the  channel  with 
the  tide.  The  wheeling  gulls  dropped,  one 
by  one,  to  the  water,  or  they  lurch^  off  to 
some  quiet  cove  to  spend  the  night.  Their 
harsh  cries  came  less  frequently,  were  less 
persistent.  The  wind  had  swung  around, 
and  it  was  fetching  now  from  the  water  a 
cold  and  salty  chill.  There  was  a  smell  of 
cooking  in  the  air.  and  the  smoke  from  the 
Nathan  Ross's  galley  and  the  cool  smell  of 
the  sea  mingled  with  the  strong  odor  of  the 
oil  in  the  casks  ranked  at  the  end  of  the 
pier. 

The  sun  had  touched  the  horizon  when 
Joel  at  last  rose  to  go.  .\sa  got  up  with 
him,  dropp)ed  a  hand  on  the  young  man’s 
shoulder.  They  passed  the  contrivance 
called  a  “woman’s  tub”;  and  .\sa.  at  sight 
of  it,  seemed  to  be  minded  of  something. 
He  stopped  and  checked  Joel,  and.  with 
eyes  twinkling,  pointed  at  the  tub.  “Will 
you  be  wishful  to  take  that  on  cruise,  Joel?” 
he  asked,  and  looked  up  sidewise  at  the 
younger  man  and  chuckled. 

Joel’s  brown  cheeks  were  covered  with 
slow  fire;  but  his  voice  was  steady  enough 
when  he  replied:  “It’s  a  kind  offer,  sir,”  he 
said.  “I  know  well  w  hat  store  you  set  by 
that  tub.” 

“Will  you  be  wanting  it?”  .\sa  still  in¬ 
sisted. 

“I’ll  sec,”  said  Joel  quietly.  “I  will 
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The  brothers  of  the  House  of  Shore  had 
been,  on  the  whole,  slow  to  take  to 
themselves  wives.  Matt  had  never  married, 
nor  Noah,  nor  Mark.  John  had  a  wife  for 
the  weeks  he  was  at  home  before  his  last 
cruise;  but  he  did  not  take  her  with  him  on 
that  voyage,  and  there  was  no  John  Shore 
to  cany’  on  the  name. 

John  Shore’s  widow  was  called  Rachel. 
She  had  been  Rachel  Holt ;  and  her  sister’s 
name  was  Priscilla.  Rachel  was  one  of 
those  women  who  suggest  slumbering  fires; 
she  was  slow  of  speech  and  quiet  and 
calm.  But  John  Shore  and  Mark  had 
both  loved  her;  and  when  she  married  John, 
Mark  laughed  a  hard  and  reckless  laugh 
that  made  the  woman  afraid.  John  and 
Mark  never  spoke,  one  to  another,  after 
that  marriage. 

Rachel’s  sister,  Priscilla,  was  a  gay  and 
careless  child.  She  was  six  years  younger 
than  Joel,  and  she  had  acquired  in  baby¬ 
hood  the  habit  of  thiirking  Joel  the  most 
wonderful  created  thing.  Their  yards  ad¬ 
joined;  and  she  was  the  baby  of  her  family 
and  he  of  his.  Thus  the  big  boy  and  the 
little  girl  had  always  been  comrades  and 
allit's  against  the  world.  Before  Joel  first 
went  to  sea,  as  ship’s  boy,  the  two  had  de¬ 
cided  they  would  some  <lay  be  married. 

Joel  went  to  supper  that  night  at  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  home.  He  was  alone  in  his  own 
house;  and  Mrs.  Holt  was  a  person  with  a 
mother’s  heart.  Rachel  lived  at  home. 
She  gave  Joel  quiet  welcome  at  the  door. 


before  Priscilla  in  the  kitchen  heard  his  ' 
voice  and  came  flying  to  overwh^  him 
She  had  been  making  pop-overs,  and  there 
was  flour  on  her  fingers — and  on  Joel’s  best 
black  coat,  when  she  was  done  with  him. 
Rachel  brushed  it  off  when  Priss  had  run 
back  to  her  oven. 

They  sat  down  at  the  table.  Mr*.  Holt 
at  one  end,  her  husband — he  was  a  bk 
man,  an  old  sea-captain,  and  full  of  yams 
as  a  knitting-bag — at  the  other  and  Radrel 
at  one  side,  facing  Priss  and  Joel.  Joel’s 
ship  had  come  in  only  that  day;  the 
Nathan  Ross  had  been  in  port  for  week. 

So  the  whole  town  knew  Mark  Shore’s 
stoty.  They  spoke  of  it  now,  and  Joel  told 
them  what  he  knew.  Rachel  wondered  if 
there  was  any  chance  that  Mark  mi^be 
still  alive.  Her  father  broke  in  with  a 
story  of  Mark’s  first  cruise,  when  the  boj' 
had  saved  a  man’s  life  by  his  quicknem 
with  the  hatchet  on  the  racing  line.  The 
town  was  full  of  such  stories;  for  Mark  was 
one  of  those  men  about  whom  legends 
arise.  .■Knd  now  he  was  gone. 

Priscilla  listened  to  the  talk  with  the 
wide  eyes  of  youth,  awed  by  the  mysteij- 
and  majesty  of  tragic  things.  She  remea- 
bered  Mark  as  a  huge  man,  like  a  pagan 
god,  in  whose  eyes  she  had  been  only  a 
thin-legged  girl  who  made  faces  throi|^ 
the  fence.  After  supper,  when  the  othm 
had  left  them  in  the  parlor  together,  aht 
said  to  Joel:  “Do  you  think  he’s  dead?” 
Her  voice  was  a  whisper. 

“I  aim  to  know’,”  said  Joel. 

Rachel  looked  in  at  the  door.  “You 
needen’t  bother  with  the  dishes,  Priss,”  she 
said.  “I’ll  do  them.” 

Priscilla  had  forgotten  all  about  the  task. 
She  ran  contritely  toward  her  sister.  "Oh, 
I’m  sorry,  Rachel.  I  will.  I  will  do  tbea. 
Joel  and  I.”  Rachel  laughed  softly.  “I 
don’t  mind  them.  You  two  stay  here.” 

PriscHla  accepted  the  offer  in  the  end; 
but  she  had  no  notion  of  staying  in  the 
tight-windowed  parlor,  with  its  harsh  car¬ 
pet  on  the  floor  and  its  samplers  on  the 
walls.  She  was  of  the  new  generalion,  the 
generation  which  discovered  that  the  ni^t 
is  beautiful  and  not  unhealthy. 

“Let’s  go  outside,”  she  said  to  Jod. 
“There’s  a  moon.  We  can  sit  on  tk 
bench,  under  the  apple-tree.” 

They  went  out,  side  by  side.  Joel  w»s 
not  a  tall  man,  but  he  was  inches  taller 
than  Priscilla.  She  was  tiny;  a  dainty, 
sweetly  proportioned  creature,  built  on  fine 
lines  that  were  strangely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  stalwart  stock  from  which  she 
sprairg.  Her  hair  was  darker  than  Joel’s; 
it  was  a  brown  so  dark  that  it  w  as  almost 
black.  But  her  eyes  were  vividly  blue,  and 
her  lips  were  vividly  red,  and  her  cheda 
were  bright.  She  slipped  her  hand  ihrough 
Joel’s  big  arm  as  they  crossed  the  yard; 
and  when  they  had  found  the  seat  she 
drew  his  arm  frankly  about  her  should^ 
“I’m  cold,”  she  said,  laughing  up  at  him. 
“Y’ou  must  keep  me  warm.” 

The  moon  flecked  down  through  the 
leaves  upon  her  face.  There  was  moon¬ 
light  on  her  cheek  and  on  her  mouth;  but 
her  thick  hair  and  her  eyes  were  shadowed 
and  mysterious.  Joel  saw  that  her  Ups 
were  smiling.  She  drew  his  head  down 
toward  hers.  Joel  was  flesh  and  blood; 
and,  after  a  minute,  she  panted  and  gasped 
and  pushed  him  away  and  smoothed  her 
hair  and  laughed  at  him.  “I  love  you 
to  be  so  strong,”  she  whispered  hap¬ 
pily. 
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He  had  not  told  them,  at  supper,  of  his 
promotion.  He  told  Priscilla  now;  and  the 
couW  not  sit  still  beside  him.  She 
^ced  in  the  path  before  the  seat;  she 
perched  on  his  knee,  caught  his  big  shoul- 
Jrs in hertinyhandsand  tried  to' shake  him 
back  and  forth  in  her  delight.  “You  don’t 
aa  a  bit  excited.”  she  scolded.  “You 
don’t  act  as  though  you  were  glad  a  bit. 


Aren’t  you  glad,  Joel?  Aren’t  you  just  so  did  not  know  how  to  express.  He  felt  un- 


proud?” 

“Yes,”  he  told  her.  “Of  course.  Yes. 
Yes,  I  am  glad,  and  1  am  proud.” 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  “I  could — I  could  just 
hug  you  in  two.”  She  tried  it,  tightening 


easy,  half  embarrassed.  Her  ecstasy  con¬ 
tinued. 

Then  abruptly  it  passed.  She  became 
practical.  Still  upon  his  knee,  she  began 
to  ask  questions.  When  would  he  sail 


her  arms  about  his  big  neck,  clinging  to  away?  She  had  heard  the  Nathan  Ross 
him.  He  sat  stiff  and  awkward  under  her  was  almost  ready.  When  would  he  come 
caresses,  thrilling  with  a  happiness  that  he  back?  When  would  he  be  rich,  so  that 


I  sat  there  in  the  sun,  drifting  with  the  wind,  and  held  her  in  my  arms  till  she  died. 
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they  might  be  married?  Would  it  be 
long? 

Joel  found  tongue.  “We  will  be  mar¬ 
ried  Monday,”  he  said  slowly.  “We  will 
go  away — on  the  Nathan  Ross — together. 

1  do  not  want  to  go  alone.” 

She  slipped  from  his  knee,  stood  before 
him.  “Why,  Joel!  You’re — you’re  just 
crazy  to  think  of  it!” 

'He  shook  his  head.  “No,”  he  said. 
“No,  1  have  thought  all  about  it.  It  is  the 
best  thing  to  do.  We  will  be  married 
Monday;  and  we  will  make  a  bigger  cabin 
on  the — Nathan  Ross.''  His  voice  always 
slowed  a  little  as  he  spoke  the  name  of  his 
first  ship.  “You  will  be  happy  on  her,”  he 
said.  “You  will  like  it  all — the  sea.” 

She  returned  to  his  knee,  tumbling  his 
hair.  “You  silly!  Men  don’t  understand. 
Why,  I  couldn’t  be  ready  for  ever  so  long. 

I  just  couldn’t — ”  Her  eyes  misted  with 
thought,  and  she  said  quite  seriously: 
“Why,  Joel,  we  might  find  we  didn’t  like 
each  other  after  all.  But  we’d  be  on  the 
ship,  with  no  way  to  get  away  from  it — for 
three  years.  Don’t  you  see?” 

Joel  said  calmly:  “That  is  not  so;  be¬ 
cause  we  know  about — liking  each  other 
already.  I  know  how  it  is  with  you.  It  is 
clothes  that  you  are  thinking  about.  Well, 
you  can  get  them  in  the  stores.  And  you 
have  many  already.  You  have  new 
dresses  whenever  I  see  you.” 

She  laughed  gaily.  “But,  Joel,  you  only 
see  me  once  in  three  years!  Of  course,  I 
have  new  dresses  then!  But  I  just 
couldn’t.” 

She  laughed  again,  a  faint  uneasiness  in 
her  laughter.  She  left  his  knee  and  sat 
down  soberly  beside  him.  She  was  feeling 
a  little  crushed,  smothered,  as  though  she 
were  being  pushed  back  against  a  wall. 

Joel  said  steadily,  “Mr.  Worthen  will  be 
glad  to  know  you  go  with  me.  .\nd  ever>’ 
one  will  be  glad  for  you.” 

She  burst  abruptly  into  tears.  She  was 
miserable,  she  told  him.  He  was  making 
her  miserable.  She  hated  to  be  bullied, 
and  he  was  trying  to  bully  her.  She 
wouldn’t  marry  him.  Never!  He  could 
go  off  on  his  old  ship  and  never  come  back. 
That  was  all.  She  would  not  go;  and  he 
ought  not  to  ask  her  to,,  anyway.  To 
prove  how  much  she  hated  him  she  nestled 
against  his  side,  and  his  arm  enfolded  her. 

Joel  had  not  the  outward  seeming  of  a 
wise  man;  nevertheless,  he  now  said: 
“The  other  girls  will  all  be  envjdng  you. 
To  be  married  so  quickly  and  carried 
away  the  ver>'  next  day.”  Her  sobs  mir¬ 
aculously  ceased,  and  he  smiled  quietly 
down  upon  her  dark  head  against  his 
breast.  “Every  one  will  do  things  for  you. 
The  whole  town.  They  will  come  down  to 
see  us  sail  away.” 

He  fell  silent,  leaving  his  words  for 
her  consideration.  She  remained  very 
quiet  against  his  side  for  a  long  time, 
breathing  very  softly.  He  felt  he  could 
almost  read  her  thoughts. 

“It  will  be,”  he  said,  “like  a  story.  Like 
a  romance,”  and  the  words  sounded 
strangely  on  his  sober  lips. 

But  at  the  word  the  girl  sat  up  quickly, 
both  hands  gripping  his  arm.  He  could 
see  her  eyes  dancing  in  the  moonlight. 
“Oh,  Joel,”  she  cried,  “it  would  be  really 
just  loads  of  fun.  And  terribly  romantic. 
Wonderful!”  She  pressed  a  hand  to  her 
cheek,  thinking,  “.And  I  could.” 

She  could,  she  said,  do  thus  and  so. 


Joel  listened,  and  he  smiled.  For  he 
knew  that  his  bride  would  sail  away  with 
him. 

IV 

N  THE  few  days  that  remained  before 
the  Nathan  Ross  was  to  sail,  there  was 
no  time  for  remodeling  her  cabin  to  accom¬ 
modate  Priscilla,  so  that  was  left  for  the 
first  weeks  of  the  cruise.  There  were  mat¬ 
ters  enough  without  it  to  occupy  those 
last  days.  Little  Priss  was  caught  up  like 
a  leaf  in  the  wind;  she  was  whirled  this  way 
and  that  in  a  pleasant  and  heart-stirring 
confusion.  And  through  it  all  her  laugh¬ 
ter  rang  in  the  air  like  the  sound  of  bells. 
To  Joel,  Sunday  night,  she  said:  “Oh,  Joel, 
it’s  been  an  awiul  rush.  But  it’s  been  such 
fun.  .And  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my 
life.” 

.And  Joel  smilt*d  and  said  quietly,  “Yes — 
with  happier  times  to  come.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  wistfully.  “You’ll 
be  good  to  me,  won’t  you,  Joel?”  He 
patted  her  on  the  shoulder. 

They  were  married  in  the  big  old  white 
church,  and  every  pew  was  filled.  .After- 
w'ard  they  all  went  down  to  the  piers, 
where  .Asa  Worthen  had  spread  long  tables 
and  loaded  them  so  that  they  groaned. 
.Alongside  lay  the  Nathan  Ross,  her  decks 
littered  with  the  last  confusion  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Joel  showed  Priscilla  the  lumlier  for 
the  cabin  alterations,  ranked  along  the  rail 
beneath  the  boat-house;  and  she  grippetl 
his  arm  tight  with  both  hands.  .After¬ 
ward  he  took  Priscilla  up  the  hill  to  the 
great  House  of  Shore.  Rachel  had  pre¬ 
pared  their  wedding  supper  there. 

.At  a  quarter  before  ten  o’clock  the  next 
morning  the  Nathan  Ross  went  out  with 
the  tide.  When  she  had  cleared  the  dock 
and  was  fairly  in  the  stream,  Joel  gave  her 
in  charge  of  Jim  Finch,  and  he  and  Pris¬ 
cilla  stood  in  the  after  house,  astern,  and 
looked  back  at  the  throng  upon  the  pier 
until  the  individual  figures  mergetl  into  a 
black  mass,  pepi^er-and-salted  with  color 
where  the  women  stood.  They  could  see 
the  handkerchiefs  flickering  until  a  turn 
of  the  channel  swept  them  out  of  sight  of 
the  tow  n,  and  they  drifted  on  through  the 
widening  mouth  of  the  bay  toward  the 
open  sea.  .At  dusk  that  night  there  was 
still  land  in  sight  behind  them  and  on 
either  side;  but  w'hen  Priscilla  came  on 
deck  in  the  morning  there  was  nothing  but 
blue  water  and  laughing  waves.  .And  so 
she  was  homesick  all  that  day,  and  laughed 
not  at  all  till  the  evening,  when  the  moon 
bathed  the  ship  in  silver  fire  and  the 
whitecaps  danced  all  about  them. 

The  Nathan  Ross  was  in  no  sense  a  lovely 
ship.  There  was  about  her  none  of  the 
poetry'  of  the  seas.  She  was  designed 
strictly  for  utility,  and  for  hard  and  dirty 
toil.  Blunt  she  was  of  bow  and  stern,  and 
her  widest  point  was  just  abeam  the  fore¬ 
mast,  so  that  she  had  great  shoulders  that 
buffeted  the  sea.  These  shoulders  bent  in¬ 
ward  toward  the  prow  and  met  in  what 
was  practically  a  right  angle;  and  her  stern 
was  cut  almost  straight  across,  with  only 
enough  overhang  to  give  the  rudder  room. 
Furthermore,  her  masts  had  no  rake. 
They  stood  up  stiff  and  straight  as  sore 
thumbs;  and  the  bowsprit,  instead  of  being 
something  near  horizontal,  rose  toward 
the  skies  at  an  angle  close  to  forty-five  de¬ 
grees.  This  bowsprit  made  the  Nathan 
Ross  look  as  though  she  had  just  stubbed 
her  toe.  She  carried  four  boats  at  the 


davits,  and  two  spare  craft,  bottom  up  at 
the  boat-house  just  forward  of  the 
mast.  Three  of  the  four  at  the  davits 
were  on  the  starboard  side,  and  since  tl»’ 
were  each  thirty  feet  long,  while  ihe^ 
herself  was  scarce  an  hunclred  and  tweto 
they  gave  her  a  sadly  cluttered  and  ovw' 
loaded  app)earance.  For  the  rest,  she  was 
painted  black,  with  a  white  checkerboard 
ing  around  the  rail;  and  her  sails  were 
smeared  and  smutty  with  smoke  from 
burning  blubber  scraps. 

Nevertheless,*  she  was  a  comfottaUe 
ship  and  a  dry  one.  She  rode  waves  that 
w'ould  have  swept  a  vessel  cut  on  prouder 
lines,  and  she  was  moderately  steady.  She 
was  not  fast,  nor  cared  to  be.  An  eas\' 
five  or  six  knots  contented  her;  for  the 
whole  ocean  was  her  hunting-ground,  and 
though  there  were  certain  more  favored 
areas,  you  might  meet  whales  anywhere. 
Give  her  time  and  she  would  poke  that 
blunt  nose  of  hers  round  the  world  and 
come  back  with  a  net  profit  anywhere  up 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
her  sweating  casks. 

Priscilla  Holt  knew  all  these  things,  and 
she  respected  the  Nathan  Ross  on  thdr  ac¬ 
count.  But  during  the  first  weeks  of  the 
cruise  she  was  too  much  interested  in  the 
work  on  the  cabin  to  consider  other  mat¬ 
ters. 

Old  .Aaron  Burnham,  the  carpenter,  id 
the  work.  He  was  a  wiry  little  man,  gray 
and  grizzled,  and  he  loved  the  took  i 
his  craft  with  a  jealous  love  that  forbade 
the  laying  on  of  impious  hands. 

Through  the  long  calm  days,  when  the 
ship  snored  like  a  sleep-walker  through  the 
empty  seas,  Priscilla  would  sit  on  a  box  or 
bench  or  floor,  and  watch  .Aaron  at  his 
task,  and  ask  him  questions,  and  listen  to 
the  old  man’s  long  stories  of  things  that 
had  come  and  gone. 

Sometimes  she  tried  to  help  him;  but  he 
would  not  let  her  handle  an  edged  toot. 
“Ye’ll  no  have  the  eye  for  it,”  he  would 
say.  “Leave  it  be.”  Now  and  then  he  let 
her  try  to  drive  a  nail,  but  as  often  as  not 
she  missed  the  nail-head  and  marred  the 
soft  wood,  until  .Aaron  lost  patience  with 
her.  “Mark  you,”  he  cried,  “men  will  see 
the  scar,  and  they’ll  be  thinking  I  did  this 
task  with  my  foot,  ma’am.” 

And  Priscilla  would  laugh  at  him,  and 
curl  up  with  her  feet  tucked  under  her 
skirts  and  her  chin  in  her  hands  and  watch 
him  by  the  long  hour  on  hour. 

The  task  dragged  on;  it  seemed  to  her 
endless.  For  .Aaron  had  other  work  that 
must  be  done,  and  he  could  only  give  his 
spare  time  to  this.  .Also,  he  was  a 
worker,  accustomed  to  take  his  own  time; 
and  when  Priscilla  grew  impatient  and 
scolded  him,  the  old  man  merely  sat  bach 
on  his  knees  and  scratched  his  head,  and 
tapped  thoughtfully  with  his  hammer  on 
the  fl<x)r  beside  him. 

“We-ell,  ma’am.”  he  said,  “I  do  things 
so,  and  I  do  things  so;  and  it  takes  time, 
that  does,  ma’am.” 

Now  and  then,  through  these  days.  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  enthusiasm  would  send  her  skitter¬ 
ing  up  the  companion  to  fetch  Joel  to  see 
some  new  wonder — a  window  set  in  the 
stern,  or  a  bench  completed,  or  a  door 
hung.  .And  Joel,  looking  far  oftener  at 
Priscilla  than  at  the  object  she  wished  him 
to  consider,  would  chuckle,  and  touch  her 
shoulder  affectionately,  and  go  back  to  his 
post. 

In  the  sixth  week  the  last  nail  had  been 
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driven  and  the  last  lick  of  paint  was  dr>'. 
In  the  result.  Priscilla  was  as  happy  as  a 
bride.has  a  right  to  be. 

Across  the  very  stem  of  the  ship,  Mrith 
windows  looking  out  upon  the  wake,  ran 
what  might  have  been  called  a  sitting- 
room.  It  w'as  perhaps  twenty  feet  wide 
and  eight  feet  deep,  and  its  rear  w’all, 
formed  by  the  overhanging  stern,  sloped 
outward  toward  the  ceiling.  Against  this 
slope,  beneath  the  three  windows,  a 
broad,  cushioned  bench  was  built,  to  serve 
as  couch  or  seat.  The  bench  was  broken  in 
one  place  to  make  room  for  Joel’s  desk  and 
the  lock-fast  cabinets  wherein  he  kept  his 
records  and  his  instruments.  Priss  had 
put  curtains  on  the  wdndow’s,  and  she  had  a 
lily  in  a  pot  at  one  of  them,  and  a  clump 
of  pansies  at  another.  Joel’s  cabin  opened 
off  this  compartment,  on  the  starboard 
side;  hers  w'as  opposite.  The  main  cabin, 
with  its  folding-table  built  about  the  thick 
butt  of  the  mizzenmast,  had  been  extended 
forward  to  make  room  for  the  enlargement 
of  this  stern  apartment,  and  the  mates 
were  quartered  off  this  main  cabin.  The 
galley  and  the  store-rooms  were  on  the 
main  deck,  in  the  after  house,  on  either  side 
of  the  awkward  “walking  wheel’’  by 
which  the  ship  was  steered,  and  the 
companion  was  just  forward  of  this  wheel. 

There  were  aboard  the  Nathan  Ross 
about  thirty  men  all  told,  but  the  most 
of  them  were  not  of  Priscilla’s  world.  The 
foremast  hands  never  came  aft  of  the  try 
works,  save  on  tasks  'assigned;  and  the 
secondary  officers,  boat-steerers  and  the 
like,  slept  in  the  steerage  and  kept  for¬ 
ward  of  the  boat-house.  Thus  the  after 
deck  was  shared  only  by  Priscilla  and  Joel, 
the  mates,  the  cook,  and  old  .Aaron,  who 
was  a  man  of  many'  privileges. 

This  world  Priscilla  ruled.  Joel  adored 
her;  Jim  Finch  gave  her  the  clumsy  hom¬ 
age  of  a  puppy,  and  was  at  times  just  as 
oppressively  amiable.  Old  .Aaron  talked 
to  her  by  the  hour  while  he  went  about  his 
work. 

And  the  other  mates — Varde,  the  sul¬ 
len;  and  Hooper,  who  was  old  and  losing 
his  grip;  and  Dick  Morrell,  who  was  young 
and  finding  his — paid  her  the  respect  that 
was  her  due.  Young  Morrell — he  was  not 
even  as  old  as  she  was — helped  her  on  her 
first  climb  to  the  masthead.  He  was  only 
a  boy.  The  girl,  when  the  first  homesick 
pangs  were  past,  was  happy. 

Until  the  day  they  killed  their  whale,  a 
seventy-barrel  cachalot  cow  who  died  as 
peaceably  as  a  chicken,  with  only  a  con¬ 
vulsive  flop  or  two  w'hen  the  lances  found 
the  life.  Priscilla  took  a  single  glance  of 
the  shuddery,  bloody,  oily  work  of  cut¬ 
ting  in  the  carcass,  and  then  she  fled  to  her 
cabin  and  remained  there  steadfastly  until 
the  long  task  was  done.  The  smoke  from 
the  bubbling  try-pots,  and  the  persistent 
smell  of  boiling  blubber  sickened  her;  and 
the  grime  that  descended  over  everything 
appalled  her  dainty  soul.  Not  until  the 
men  had  cleaned  the  ship  did  she  go  on  deck 
again,  and  even  then  she  scolded  Joel  for 
the  affair  as  though  it  were  a  matter  for 
which  he  was  wholly  to  blame. 

“There  isn’t  any  sense  in  making  so 
much  dirt,”  she  told  him.  “I’ve  had  to 
wash  out  every  one  of  my  curtains;  and  I 
can’t  ever  get  rid  of  that  smell.” 

Joel  chuckled.  “.Aye,  and  the  smell 
sticks,”  he  agreed.  “But  you’ll  l)e  used  to 
it  soon,  Priss.  You’ll  come  to  like  it.  I’m 


thinking.  Any  case,  w’e’U  not  be  rid  of  it 
while  the  cruise  is  on.” 

She  was  so  angry  that  she  wanted  to  cry. 
“Do  you  actually  mean,  Joel  Shore,  that 
I’ve  got  to  live  with  that  sickening  hot-oil 
smell  for  th-three  years?” 

He  nodded  slowly.  “Yes,  Priss.  No 
way  out  of  it.  It’s  part  of  the  work. 
Come  another  month  and  you’ll  not  mind 
at  all.” 

She  said  positively,  “I  may  not  say 
anything,  but  I  shall  always  hate  that 
smell.” 

His  eyes  twinkled  slowly,  and  she 
stamped  her  foot.  “If  I’d  knowm  it  was 
going  to  be  like  this,  I  wouldn’t  have  come, 
Joel.  Now  don’t  you  laugh  at  me.  If 
there  was  any  way  to  go  back,  I’d  go.  I 
hate  it.  I  hate  it  all!  You  ought  not  to 
have  brought  me.” 

They  were  on  the  broad  bench  across  the 
stern  in  their  cabin,  and  he  put  his  big  arm 
about  her  shoulders  and  laughed  at  her  till 
she  could  do  no  less  than  laugh  back  at 
him.  But — she  assured  herself  of  this — 
she  was  angr>'  just  the  same.  Neverthe¬ 
less  she  laughed. 

Joel  had  put  the  Nathan  Ross  on  the  most 
direct  southward  course,  touching  neither 
the  .Azores  nor  the  Cape  Verdes.  For  it  was 
in  his  mind,  as  he  had  told  .Asa  Worthen,  to 
make  direct  for  the  Gilbert  Islands  and  seek 
some  trace  of  his  brother  there.  That  had 
been  his  plan  before  he  left  port,  but  the 
plan  had  become  determination  after  a 
word  with  .Aaron  Burnham  one  day.  Joel, 
resting  in  the  cabin  w'hile  old  .Aaron  worked 
there,  fell  to  thinking  of  his  brother,  and  so 
asked: 

“.Aaron,  what  is  your  belief  about  my 
brother,  Mark  Shore?  Is  he  dead?” 

.Aaron  was  building,  that  day,  the  for¬ 
ward  partition  of  the  new  cabin,  fitting  his 
lx)ards  meticulously,  and  driving  home 
each  nail  with  hammer  strokes  that 
seemed  smooth  and  effortless,  yet  sank  the 
nail  to  the  head  in  an  instant.  He  looked 
up  over  his  shoulder  at  Joel  between  nails. 

“Dead,  d’ye  say?”  he  countered  quiz¬ 
zically. 

Joel  nodded.  “The  islanders?  Did 
they  do  it,  do  you  believe?” 

Old  .Aaron  chuckled  asthmatically.  He 
had  lost  a  fore  tooth,  and  the  effect  of  his 
mirth  was  not  reassuring.  “There’s 
brew  i’  the  islands,”  he  said.  “More  like 
’twas  the  island  brew  nor  the  island  men.” 

Joel  for  a  moment  sat  very  still  and 
considered.  He  knew  Mark  Shore  had 
never  scrupled  to  take  strong  drink  when 
he  chose,  but  Mark  had  always  been  a 
strong  man  to  match  his  drink  and  con¬ 
quer  it.  Said  Joel,  therefore,  after  a  space 
of  thought: 

“Why  do  you  think  that,  .Aaron?  Drink 
was  never  like  to  carry  Mark  away.” 

.Aaron  squinted  up  at  him.  “Have  ye 
sampled  that  island  brew?  ’Tis  made  of 
pineapples  or  sago,  or  the  like  outlandish 
stuff.  I’ve  heard.  .And  one  sip  is  deviltry, 
and  two  is  madness,  and  three  is  corrup¬ 
tion.  Some  stomachs  are  used  to  it;  they 
can  handle  it.  But  a  raw  man - ” 

There  was  significance  in  the  pause  and 
the  unfinished  sentence.  Joel  considered 
the  matter.  There  had  always  been  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mark  something  of  that 
sleeping  enmity  that  so  often  arises  be¬ 
tween  brothers.  Mark  was  a  man  swift  of 
tongue,  flashing,  and  full  of  laughter  and 
hot  blood;  a  colorful  man,  like  a  splash  of 
pigment  on  white  canvas.  Joel  was  in  all 


things  his  opposite,  quiet,  and  slow  of 
thought  and  speech,  and  steady  of  gait. 
Mark  was  accustomed  to  jeer  at  him,  to 
taunt  him;  and  Joel,  in  the  slow  fashion  of 
slow  men,  had  resented  this.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  cast  aside  prejudice  now’  in  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  situation,  and  he  asked  old 
Aaron: 

“Do  you  know  if  there  were  islanders 
about?  Or  this  wild  brew  you  speak  of?” 

.Aaron  drove  home  a  nail,  and  with  his 
punch  set  it  flush  with  the  soft  wood. 
“There  was  some  drunken  crew  shouting 
and  screeching  a  mile  up  the  beach,”  he 
said.  “Some  few'  of  them  came  off  to  us 
with  fruit — the  sober  ones.  ’Twas  them 
Mark  Shore  went  to  pandander  with.” 

“He  went  to  them?”  Joel  echoed. 

Aaron  nodded.  “.Aye.  That  he  did.” 

There  was  a  long  moment  of  silence  be¬ 
fore  Joel  asked  huskily:  “But  was  it  like 
that  he  should  stay  with  them  freely? 
F'or  it  is  a  black  and  shameful  thing  that  a 
captain  should  desert  his  ship.”  When  he 
asked  the  question  he  waited  in  something 
like  fear  for  the  carpenter’s  answer. 

“It  comes  to  me,”  said  .Aaron  slowly  at 
last,  “that  you  did  not  know  your  brother. 
Ye’d  only  seen  him  ashore.  .And — I’m 
doubting  that  you  knew'  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  departure  from  this  ship.” 

“I  know  that  he  went  ashore,”  said 
Joel.  “Went  ashore,  and  left  his  men,  and 
departed;  and  I  know  that  they  searched 
for  him  three  weeks  without  a  sign.” 

Aaron  sat  back  on  his  heels  and  rubbed 
the  smooth  head  of  his  hammer  thought¬ 
fully  against  his  dry  old  cheek.  “I’m  not 
one  to  speak  harm,”  he  said.  “And  I’ve 
said  naught  in  the  town.  But — you  have 
some  right  to  know  that  Mark  Shore  was 
not  a  sober  man  when  he  left  the  ship, 
r  truth,  he  had  not  been  sober — cold  sober 
— for  a  week.  And  he  left  with  a  bottle  in 
his  coat.”  He  nodded  his  gray  old  head, 
eyes  not  on  Joel,  but  on  the  hammer  in  his 
hand.  “.Also,  there  was  a  pearling  schooner 
in  the  lagoon,  w’ith  drunk  w’hite  men 
aboard.” 

He  GL.ANCED  sidewise  at  Joel  then, 
and  saw  the  captain’s  cheek-bones 
slowly  whiten.  Whereupon  old  .Aaron  bent 
swiftly  to  his  task,  half  fearful  of  what  he 
had  said.  But  when  Joel  spoke,  it  was  only 
to  say  quietly: 

“.Asa  should  have  told  me  this.” 

Aaron  shook  his  head  vehemently,  but 
without  looking  up  from  his  task.  “Not 
so,”  he  said.  “There  w’as  no  need  the  town 
should  chew’  Mark’s  name.  Better — ” 
He  glanced  at  Joel.  “Better  if  he  w’ere 
thought  dead.  .Asa’s  a  good  man,  you 
mind.  .And — he  knew  your  father.” 

Joel  no<lded  at  that.  “Asa  meant  wisest. 
I’ve  no  doubt.”  he  agreed.  “But — Mark 
would  do  nothing  that  he  was  shamed  of.” 

“Mark  Shore,”  said  .Aaron  thought¬ 
fully,  “did  many  things  without  shame  for 
which  other  men  would  have  blushit.” 

Joel  said  curtly:  “.Aaron,  ye’ll  say  no 
more  such  things  as  that.” 

“A'e’re  right,”  .Aaron  agreed.  “I  should 
no  have  said  it.  But — ’tis  so.” 

Joel  left  him  and  went  on  deck,  and  his 
eyes  were  troubled.  Priss  was  there,  with 
Dick  Morrell  showing  her  some  trick  of  the 
wheel,  and  they  were  laughing  together  like 
children.  Joel  felt  immensely  older  than 
Priss.  A'et  the  difference  was  scarce  six 
years.  She  ^w  him,  and  left  Morrell  and 
came  running  to  Joel’s  siile.  “Did  you 
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sleep?”  she  asked.  “You  needed  rest,  Joel.”  wish  the  word  to  go  abroad  among  the  men.  than  once  she  made  Joel  bear  the  brunt  of 
“I  rested,”  he  told  her,  smiling  faintly.  He  was  glad  that  most  of  the  crew  were  her  own  unrest,  and  because  it  is  not  al- 
“I’U  be  fine.”  new  since  last  voyage;  but  the  oflicers  w'ere  ways  good  for  two  people  to  be  too  mud: 

•wT  unchanged,  save  that  he  stood  in  his  together,  and  because  she  had  nothing bej. 

brother’s  shoes.  •  ter  to  do,  she  began  to  pick  Joel  to  pieces  ir 

They  drifted  past  Pernambuco,  and  They  left  Trinidad  behind  them,  and  her  thoughts,  and  fret  at  hiis  patience  and 
touched  at  Trinidad,  and  so  worked  shouldered  their  way  southward,  the  blunt  stolidity.  She  wished  he  would  grow 
south  and  somewhat  westward  for  Cape  bow  of  the  TVu/Aa/i  battering  the  seas,  angry,  wished  even  that  he  might  be  angry 
Horn.  And  in  Joel  grew,  stronger  than  .\nd  they  came  to  the.  Straits,  and  worked  with  her.  And  she  watched  Joel  more  in 
ever,  the  resolve  to  hunt  out  Mark,  and  in,  and  made  their  westing  day  by  day,  tently  than  it  is  well  for  a  wife  to  watch 
find  him,  and  fetch  him  home.  The  blood-  while  little  Priss,  wide-eyed  on  the  deck,  husband,  or  for  husband  to  watch  wife 
tie  was  strong  in  Joel;  stronger  than  any  watched  the  gaunt  cliffs  past  whose  wave-  He  did  so  many  things  that  tried  her 
memory'  of  Mark’s  derision.  .\nd — for  the  gnawed  feet  they  stole.  .\nd  so  at  last  sore.  He  had  a  fashion,  when  he  had  fin- 
honor  of  the  House  of  Shore,  it  were  well  to  the  Pacific  opened  out  before  them,  and  isht'd  eating,  of  setting  his  hands  against 
prove  the  matter,  if  Mark  were  dead.  It  they  caught  the  w  inds,  and  made  toward  the  table  and  pushing  himself  back  from  the 
was  not  good  for  a  Shore  to  abandon  his  Easter  Island.  board  with  slow  and  solid  satisfaction.  She 

ship  in  strange  seas.  But  their  progress  was  slow.  To  men  came  to  the  point  where  she  longed  to 

He  asked  Aaron,  two  weeks  after  their  unschooled  in  the  patience  of  the  w'haling  scream  when  he  did  this.  When  they  were 
first  talk,  whether  they  had  questioned  the  trade,  it  would  have  Ijeen  insufferably  at  table  in  the  main  cabin,  she  watched 
white  men  on  the  pearling  schooner.  slow.  For  they  struck  fish,  and  day  after  with  such  agony  of  trembling  nerves  for 

“Oh,  aye,”  said  Aaron  cheerfully.  “I  day  they  hung  idle  on  the  waves  while  that  moment  of  his  that  she  forgot  to  eat, 
sought  ’em  out  myself.  Three  of  them,  try-pots  boiled;  and  day  after  day  they  and  could  not  relish  what  she  ate. 
they  was,  and  ill-favored — a  slinky  small  loitered  on  go^  whaling-grounds,  when  Joel  was  a  man,  and  his  life  was  moving 
man.  and  a  rat-eyed  large  man,  and  a  fat  the  boats  were  out  thrice  and  four  times  smoothly.  His  ship’s  casks  were  filling 
man  in  between;  all  unshaven  and  filthy,  between  sun’s  rise  and  set.  If  Joel  was  more  swiftly  than  he  had  any  right  to 
and  drunken  as  owls.  They’d  seen  naught  impatient,  he  gave  no  sign.  If  his  desires  hope;  his  wife  was  at  his  side;  his  skies  were 
of  Mark  Shore,  they  said.  I’m  thinking  would  have  made  him  hasten  on.  his  duty  clear.  He  was  happy  and  comfortable 
he’d  let  them  see  but  little  of  him.  He  had  held  him  here,  where  rich  catches  waited  and  well  content.  Sometimes,  when  they 
no  tenderness  for  dirt.”  for  the  taking;  and  while  there  were  fish  to  were  preparing  for  sleep,  at  night,  in  the 

Joel  told  Priss  nothing  of  what  he  hoped  be  taken,  he  would  not  leave  them  behind,  cabin  at  the  stern,  he  would  relax  on  the 
and  feared ;  nor  did  he  question  Jim.Finch  Priscilla  hated  it.  She  hated  the  grime  couch  there.  But  she  did  not  wish  for  him 
in  the  matter.  Finch  was  a  good  man  at  tind  the  smoke  and  the  smell  of  boiling  oil;  to  put  his  feet  upon  the  cushions;  she  said 
set  tasks,  but  he  was  too  amiable,  and  he  and  she  hated  this  dawdling  on  the  open  that  his  shoes  were  dirty, 
had  no  clamp  upon  his  lips.  Joel  did  not  seas,  with  never  a  glimpse  of  land.  More  (Continued  on  page  8j) 
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huddled  against  the  wall,  was  a 
two-year-old  girl. 

Although  Perry'  is  sLx  feet  two 
in  his  stockings  and  weighs  pro- 
iwrtionatcly,  he  squeezed  under 
the  bed  and  put  a  brawny  arm 
around  the  child.  She  stopped 
crying.  She  w'as  attired  in  a 
frayed  gunny  sack  slip  and  was 
weak  from  hunger.  Her  pretty 
face  and  her  dark  bobbc'd  curls 
were  covered  by  grime  and  dust. 

Perry  and  his  pals  had  just 
passc'd  unmindful  through  an 
enemy  barrage,  but,  the  latter  as¬ 
sert,  their  eyes  were  moist  as 
they  carried  the  child  away  from 
the  wreckage  that  had  been  her 
home — a  tiny  human  document 
of  stricken  France. 

They  carried  her  back  to  the 
dugout  headquarters  of  their 
company,  and  there  she  stayed, 
up  in  the  front  of  the  American 
battle-line.-  knowing  no  woman’s 
hands  until  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  yet  receiving  the  most 
tender  care.  Company  B  lost 
no  time  in  making  her  its  official 
mascot. 

She  asks  no  questions  about 
her  lost  family,  of  which  there  re¬ 
mains  no  trace.  Between  Com¬ 
pany  B  and  herself  it  was  love 
at  first  sight. 

Oh,  yes,  and  they  have  named 
her — Joan  of  Arc! 


German  helmets  and 
French  brides  hold 
most  of  the  honors 
among  the  souvenirs 
our  toys  are  bringing 
home  from  France, 
but  Company  B  of  the  Sixtieth 
Engineers  has  a  live  mascot  they 
will  back  to  the  limit.  News  of 
it  came  in  a  letter  concerning 
Sergeant  Morton  Perry' of  Chicago 
and  his  “three  musketeer”  pals. 

On  a  hot,  muggy'  day  last  Au¬ 
gust,  in  a  comer  of  France  near 
the  Toul  sector,  the  Sixtieth  En¬ 
gineers  were  proceeding  over  a 
devastated  area  lately  evacu¬ 
ated  by  the  Germans.  Company 
B  had  been  assigned  for  recon¬ 
struction  w  ork  to  w  hat  had  been 
a  village.  Most  of  it  was  in 
ashes. 

Picking  their  way  through  the 
ruins.  Sergeant  Perry  and  his 
three  comrades  came  to  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  cottage.  The  roof 
had  been  burned,  but  the  four 
walls  still  stood.  They  first  en¬ 
tered  the  kitchen.  The  stove  and 
furniture  had  been  wrecked. 
They  passed  on  to  the  living- 
room.  It,  too,  had  been  wrecked. 

Sergeant  Perry  and  his  three 
comrades  were  preparing  to  de¬ 
part  when  they  were  startled  by  a 
faint  cry.  They  looked  about.  In 
the  bedroom,  under  the  bed. 
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‘The  Business  Man  in  Government 


By 

W^ilhatn  G.  erd 


Every  horse  and  mule  in  the 
United  States  ought  to  be 
taken  out  and  shot.  There 
are  twenty-five  million  of  them. 
They  should  be  exterminated 
as  soon  as  we  can  dispense  with 
their  services.  A  horse  or  a  mule  is  one  of 
the  most  unreasonable  things  alive.  It 
pulls  a  plow  over  four  acres  of  ground  and 
then  in  a  year  it  cats  all  that  one  of  these 
acres  produces.  It  eats  as  much  when  it 
isn’t  working  as  when  it  is.  No  one  knew 
this  fact  until  lately.  The  business  man 
in  the  Government  during  the  war  dis¬ 
covered  it.  • 

I’m  giving  this  fact,  not  to  illustrate  the 
undoubted  truth  that  there  will  be  over 
a  million  farm  tractors  in  use  within  the 
next  three  years,  but  rather  to  show  how, 
delving  into  .America’s  business  center  in 
Washington — the  center  where  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  business  man  had^  until  recently,  a 
place  in  Government — you  find  astonish¬ 
ing  facts  beyond  number.  They  are  facts 
which  the  business  man,  when  he  got  into 
the  musty  old  offices  in  Washington, 
brought  to  light. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  more  hit-or-miss 
but  basic  facts  encountered  in  rummaging 
about  the  war-business  buildings  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  do  not  try  to  correlate  them  or 
digest  them.  They  are  simply  nuggets 
from  the  vastest  mine  of  business  facts 
that  has  ever  been  developed.  Women 
have  earned  an  increased  wage  of  two  and 
a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  since  .America 
went  into  the  war.  Prohibition  will  give 
.American  consumers  three  billion  dollars 
more  a  year  to  spend  than  thev  spent  In 
1914. 

There  is  twice  as  much  machinery  in  the 
factories  of  the  United  States  to-day  as 
there  was  in  1914.  American  business  has 
doubled  twice  in  the  past  eighteen  years. 
If  each  one  of  the  hundred  and  ten  million 
people  in  the  United  States  can  cat  or 
wear  or  use  or  buy  twice  as  much  from  the 
grocery  man  or  the  meat  man  or  the  de- 
partr.ient-store  keeper  as  he  bought  in 
1910,  .America  will  hold  her  place  as  the 
richest  nation  on  earth. 

Over  three-quarters  of  the  families  in 
the  United  States  have  had  their  incomes 
doubled  since  the  war  began.  The  .Ameri¬ 
can  railways  have  increased  forty-six  per 
cent,  in  efficiency  since,  contraiy  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  they 
were  consolidated.  Twenty-five  million 
American  families  have  saved  ten  billion 
dollars  in  Liberty  Bonds  since  the  war 
began.  Two  million  pigs,  one  for  every 
fifty  persons  in  the  United  States,  were 
sustained  and  fattened  by  the  once  wasted 
^rbage  of  three  hundred  of  our  lesser 
cities.  In  peace  times  we  wasted  two  hun¬ 
dred  million  tons  of  coal  a  vear. 
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-America  ends  the  war  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Germany,  for  ever>’thing  that 
Germany  used  to  sell  us  in  the  way  of 
dyestuffs  and  fertilizers  has  been  or  will 
now  be  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  farmer  in  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
exceeded  all  other  classes  of  .Americans  in 
the  increase  in  his  demands  for  greater 
comfort  and  luxury  in  life.  .American 
citizens  in  the  past  four  years  have  as¬ 
cended  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
any  other  ix-ople  in  the  world.  Stand¬ 
ards  of  living  and  wages  and  political 
rights  operate  on  the  ratchet  principle — 
they  go  up  naturally,  but  they  do  not  go 
down  without  breaking  a  cog. 

Please  don’t  spend  any  time  tr>ing  to 
put  together  these  disconnected  bits  of 
fact.  1  am  just  giving  them,  as  1  have 
explained  previously,  in  order  to  show 
what  a  deluge  of  statement,  analysis  and 
observation  is  jwured  into  one’s  ear  when 
he  enters  the  one-time  center  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  business  world  in  Washington.  There 
is  no  use  in  trying  to  correlate  them. 
Ever\’  one  has  a  significance  in  itself; 
taken  altogether  they  show  how  the  super¬ 
latively  restless,  energetic  .American  busi¬ 
ness  man,  spurred  on  by  the  needs  of  sav¬ 
ing  his  countiy-  from  disaster,  got  down  to 
bed-rock  principles  in  the  analysis  of  that 
social  ser\ice  which  we  call  business.  He 
literally  took  business  apart,  so  that  he 
could  look  at  the  pieces  and  understand 
their  complicated  interworkings. 

The  .American  business  man  in  Govern¬ 
ment  created  no  new  facts,  anv  more  than 
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the  miner  taking  nuggets  from  the  earth 
has  created  the  eternal  gold;  and  rare  is 
the  business  man  who  has  had  a  part  in  the 
business  share  of  the  war  who  does  not 
realize  this;  but  he  did  dig  down  farther 
for  facts  than  the  Government  had  ever 
dug  before. 

The  biggest  outstanding  discovery  of  the 
war  for  business  men  is  this:  business  fol¬ 
lows  certain  basic  eternal  principles  that 
can  not  be  described  by  sets  of  facts. 
Business  is  not  a  machine  which  men 
operate;  it  is  a  biological  entity  that  more 
or  less  operates  itself.  It  is  not  a  top  that 
men  can  spin,  but  a  top  that  spins  itself; 
a  top  which  the  business  man  must  mount 
and  ride,  if  he  would  succeed.  The  annual 
crop  of  bankrupts  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  now  made  clear,  consists  of  gentlemen 
who  tried  to  spin  the  top. 

Every  business  man  who,  departing 
from  Washington  these  days,  where  he  has 
toiled  for  the  success  of  the  war,  goes  back 
to  the.  old  business  fight  at  home,  takw 
with  him  this  view-point.  Moreover,  with 
his  departure  there  goes  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  vast  amount  of  business  fact  and 
business  philosophy  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  not  to  lose.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  when  the  business  man  was  in  it, 
knew  more  of  the  country  and  its  affairs 
than  it  has  ever  knowm  before,  or  than  it 
will  ever  know  again,  unless  the  business 
man  can  be  persuaded  to  remain  in  it, 
or  reenter  it.  There  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  business  men  in  official  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Government  during  the  war, 
whose  combined  earnings  in  peace  times 
were  ten  million  dollars  a  year;  in  addi¬ 
tion  there  were,  literally,  thousands  of 
lesser  business  men. 

SKall  Business  Leave  Government? 

TO  W.ASHINGTON  during  the  war 
came,  literally,  tens  of  thousands  of 
business  men.  They  freely  gave  the  Govern¬ 
ment  all  the  facts  they  possessed  about  their 
own  business.  They  met  together  and, 
breaking  every  letter  of  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law,  they  pooled  their  information 
and  their  strength  and  surrendered  or 
volunteered  every  secret  in  their  possession. 
The  result  was  that  the  Government  found 
itself  in  possession  of  a  store  of  information 
so  thorough  and  so  vast  that  it  has  not 
yet,  even  at  the  end  of  the  war,  been  able, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  the  business 
men  themselves,  to  put  all  this  informa¬ 
tion  together  and  discover  what  it  all 
means. 

To-day  in  AA'ashington,  men  ask: 
“Shall  ail  this  information  be  withdrawn? 
Shall  all  these  business  men  go  back  to 
their  homes,  taking  with  them  the  great 
new  fund  of  information  they  have 
gleaned?  Shall  business  again  become  a 
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closed  secret  to  the  Government?  Shall 
business  and  the  Government  again  be¬ 
come  enemies?  Or,  as  in  days  of  old, 
shall  they  become  secret  allies,  with  secret 
treaties,  working  behind  a  curtain?  Shall 
men  who  know  about  business  and  its 
problems  and  future  withdraw  from  the 
Government  and  leave  affairs  of  social 
service  to  officials  who  know  what  they  do 
know  of  business  merely  by  hearsay  or  by 
theory?” 

The  more  one  has  seen  of  business  men 
in  the  Government,  the  less  he  is  inclined 
to  answer  this  question.  I  attempt  no 
answer  and  take  no  side.  Washington 
has  already  practically  emptied  itself  of 
business  men.  Business  makes  its  own 
way,  following  natural  laws,  and  if  it 
makes  its  way  into  Government,  no  one 
can  withstay  it;  if  it  does'not,  then  no  one 
can  force  it  to  do  so.  But  the  desirability 
of  its  remaining  is  beyond  doubt. 

England  —  Soldier  and  Business 
Man 


HOW  big  a  job  was  it  that  the  business 
man  accomplished  in  the  war?  Let 

me  give  several  instances.  This  is  from  later,  with  the  great  battle  only  a  few 


Business  is  a  top  tLat  spins  itsell. 


England : 

Early  in  the  war  there  sat  in  aaoffice  in 
Ixmdon  one  of  the  fightingest  soldiers  and' 
one  of  the  handsomest  fighters  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  His  name  was  Kitchener. 
He  was  a  soldier  of  Uie  old  school;  and 
the  idol  of  England.  When  he  was  given 
charge  of  England’s  war  and  when  word 
went  out  that  “Lord  Kitchener  needs 
one  hundrtxl  thousand  men” — a  pitiful 
little  handful  as  compared  with  the  hordes 
that  have  died  in  England’s  cause — the 
one  hundred  thousand  and  more  came 
trooping  to  his  call.  great  battle 


weeks  distant.  General  French  wired. 


by  push-buttons  with  the  French  War 
Department.  Whatever  the  War  Depart- 


“Please  see  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  ment  wanted,  it  got.  When  it  asked  for 
all  the  shells  sent  to  me  are  high  explosives.”  the  newt“st  shells — the  shells  that  had  been 
.\nd  all  the  time  that  he  was  wiring  for  brought  into  fashion  by  the  enemy— it 
the  newest -style  shells,  the  shells  that  he  got  them.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
received  included  only  seven  per  cent.  Lord  Kitchener,  of  the  old  military  school, 
high  explosives.  .\11  the  rest  were  old-  had  not  taken  the  British  business  man 


fashioned  shrapnel.  Kitchener  didn’t  send 
the  high  explosives. 

On  the  day  that  the  French  and  British 
troops  went  over  the  top,  after  heavy 
artillery  preparation,  the  French  gained 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  territory  and  killed 
thousands  of  Germans.  The  British, 


was  being  planned  by  General  Sir  John  going  over  the  top  side  by  side  with  the 


French,  the  commander  of  the  British 
troops  in  the  field,  and  General  Joffre. 
It  was  Lord  Kitchener’s  job  to  get  supplies 
to  General  French. 


French,  found  that  their  old-fashioned 
shrapnel  had  not  even  cut  the  barb-wire 
in  front  of  the  German  trenches.  'Fhey 
were  mowed  down  bv  German  machine- 


“Please  see  that  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  gun  fire  and  they  gained  no  ground 
shells  that  are  sent  to  me  are  high  explosive  at  all. 

shells,”  General  French  wired  in  effect  to  What  was  the  difference?  Simply  this: 


into  the  Government.  Kitchener  knew 
less  about  business  and  manufacturing 
than  he  did  about  music,  'fo  mobilize 
the  British  business  men  and  to  challenge 
them  to  produce  the  necessities  of  war 
were  matters  beyond  the  imagination  of 
Lord  Kitchener.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed, 
in  life  or  death.  It  was  a  new  kind  of 
war;  not  a  soldier’s  war  alone,  but  a  busi¬ 
ness-man’s  war. 

.\t  this  crisis  Lloyd  George  stepped  to 
the  fore,  took  over  the  matter  of  munitions, 
mobilized  the  business  men  of  England  and 
set  England  on  her  way  toward  \nctor>’. 

The  business  men  of  England  saved  the 


shells,”  General  French  wired  in  effect  to  What  was  the  difference?  Simply  this:  The  business  men  of  England  saved  the 

Lord  Kitchener,  some  months  before  the  In  France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  day,  as  the  business  men  of  .\mcrica  were 

battle.  .\  month  later  he  wired,  “Please  the  business  man,  the  manufacturer,  was  to  do  at  a  later  day. 

see  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  shells  sent  to  mobilized  and  taken  into  the  war.  The  .Another  instance: 

me  are  high  explosive.”  Still  a  month  great  factories  of  France  were  connected  England  took  her  business  men  into  the 


V 

f{\  >  \ 


Every  one  is  passing  bis  services  on  to  another. 


.Another  instance: 

England  took  her  business  men  into  the 
preparation  of  war  materials 
at  a  comparatively  early 
day.  But  she  was  slow 
in  taking  them  into  her 
k  department  of  diplomacy. 

*  England’s  department  of 

state,  it  was  felt  by  govem- 
ment  leaders,  ought  to  re- 
^ main  in  the  hands  of  trained 
^ diplomats.  .And  yet  here 
was  a  grievous  mistake. 
When  the  .American  State 
'  Department,  through  the 

-  I  War  Trade  Board,  inducted 

J  business  men  into  inter- 

'  national  affairs,  it  did  a 

mighty  deal  toward  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on 
j  Germany.  Here  is  a  new 

I  story  of  the  war,  that  illus- 

I  trates  this: 

^  The  English  discovered 

^  that  Norway  was  shipping 

vast  quantities  of  fish  to 
(Germany  at  a  time  when 
Germany  was  sorely  in  need 
of  food.  The  unpractised 
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British  officials  who  had  to  do  with  inter-  When  America  entered  the  war.  the  value  of  business  men  in  government  as 
national  affairs,  consulting  meagerly  with  business  men  who  had  been  called  into  the  much  in  peace  time  as  in  war  time. 

British  business  experts,  or  chemists  or  Government  discovered  that  a  large  p)art  The  present  peace-time  job  of  the  busi- 
even  business  men,  it  is  tc  be  presumed,  of  the  German  troops  were  being  fed  by  ness  men  who  are  in  the  War  Trade 
made  a  deal  with  Norway  whereby  Nor-  neutrals.  In  fact,  the  word  went  around  Board  suggests  how  efficiently  busint'ss 
way,  in  return  for  certain  rights  to  English  in  the  War  Trade  Board  that  fats  from  men  in  governmental  cajxicities  might 
coal,  was  not  to  use  tin  containers  for  ship-  neutral  countries  bordering  on  Germany  assist  the  United  States  toward  further 
ping  smoked  fish  to  Germany.  Tin  con-  went  directly  to  the  German  trenches,  success  and  prosperity.  Just  now  the 
tainers.  it  was  believed  by  the  British  With  the  customary  directness  of  business  War  Trade  Board  must  see  to  it  that 
diplomats,  were  the  only  containers  In  men  the  Americans  asked:  agents  who  represent  American  business 

which  fish  could  be  shipf)ed.  Hadn’t  they  “What  are  the  raw  materials  that  pro-  in  foreign  countries  are  put  on  their  feel 

always  been  shipped  in  tin  and  only  tin?  duce  fats?”  commercially.  The  German,  who  started 

But  the  Germans,  who  had  practical  “Fodder,”  was  the  response.  the  war,  made  a  desperate  dash,  as  soon 

business  men  in  their  Government,  set  The  Americans  looked  over  the  cate-  as  the  armistice  was  declared,  to  get 

about  to  discover  some  other  means  of  tory  of  articles  that  were  Ijeing  sent  from  German  business  on  to  its  feet  in  foreign 
shipping  fish.  They  discovered  that  sheet  America  to  neutral  countries  and  discov-  countries.  It  immediately  became  the 
metal  covered  with  a  black  lacquer,  in-  ered  that  fotlders  filled  a  large  place  on  the  duty  of  the  Post-Otfice  Department  ti) 
side  and  out,  would  preserve  smoked  fish,  list.  block  every  possible  channel  of  communi- 

for  a  short  time,  as  well  as  tin.  “No  more  fotlders  for  Scandinavia  and  cation  between  the  German  business  man 

What  was  known  as  the  “black -can  the  other  neutral  countries.”  they  said,  and  his  foreign  associates;  the  cable 
trade”  sprang  up  in  Germany.  Factories  “until  we  are  assured  that  the  fats  pro-  censors  clapp^  their  eyes  with  freshly 
were  establish^  which  made  cans  of  duced  by  this  fodder  remain  in  the  neutral  \-igorous  scrutiny  to  every  telegram, 
sheet  metal  and  lined  them  with  this  countries  and  are  not  ship{X‘d  to  Germany.”  seeking  traces  of  the  effort  of  the  German 
lacquer.  In  these  the  Norwegian  fish  THIS  ONE  SINGLE  DECISION  OF  business  man  to  get  his  business  going 

were  shipped  to  Germany  in  stupendous  THE  .AMERICAN  BUSINESS  MEN  IN  before  the  rest  of  the  world  had  recovered 
quantities.  THE  W.\R  •TR.\DE  BOARD  DID  from  the  war.  .\nd  the  business  men  in 

The  British  officials  also  endeavored  to  MORE  TO  HELP  DEFE.\T  GERM.XNY  the  War  Trade  Board,  who,  like  all  the 

stop  the  Scandinavian  fish  trade  to  Ger-  TH.\N  .\NY  OTHER  ONE  DECISION  other  business  men  in  the  Government, 

many  by  buying  fish.  One  hundred  mil-  M.^DE  IN  .\MERIC.\.  would  have  been  delighted  to  hurr>’ 

lions  of  dollars  were  spent  by  the  British  in 
buying  fish  that  othenvise  would  have 
gone  to  Germany.  Everybody  in  Nonvay 
began  to  fish.  Fish  was  the  object  of 
auction  between  the  Germans  and  the 
British.  .The  British,  game  to  the  core, 
bought  all  the  fish  in  sight— and  it  is  a 
historical  fact  that,  being  unable  to  trans¬ 
port  it  for  sale  to  other  lands,  the  British 
officials  were  forced  to  permit  it  to  rot  on 
the  short's  of  Nonvay. 

.■\t  this  stage  .\merica  came  into  the  war, 
with  her  great  forces,  business  men  and 
all.  Before  very  long  the  fish  question  in 
Nonvay  came  before  the  .\merican  War 
Trade  Board — the  business  men’s  branch 
of  the  State  Department. 

“How  do  these  Nonvegians  catch  fish?” 
asked  some  practical  .\merican  business 
man. 

“By  trawlers.”  was  the  answer,  from 
the  experienced  .\Uies. 

“Well,  they  run  these  trawlers  with 
gasoline,  don’t  they?”  he  demanded. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  let’s  keep  gasoline  away  from 
them  until  they  promise  that  none  of  the 
gasoline  we  send  them  shall  be  used  in 

catching  fish  for  the  enemy,”  said  the  _  i  •  i  i  •  i*  i-i  i  i 

memlxrs  of  the  American  War  Trade  Compared  with  other  countries  our  men  live  like  lords. 

Board. 

.\nd  that  settled  it.  Before  long  the  IT  T(X)K  THE  F.VI'S  .\W.\Y  FROM  away  from  Washington  to  their  peaco- 
olTending  Scandinavians  had  hardly  enough  SIX  MILLION  GERM.AN  SOLDIERS,  time  pursuits,  found  it  their  duty  to  e.\er- 
gasoline  to  run  the  trawlers  that  took  IT  EXPL.\INS  WHY,  WHEN  THE  cise  all  their  knowledge  of  world  business 
fish  for  their  own  consumption.  The  big  .\MERIC.\NS  FiNTFiRED  THFi  GFiR-  to  hold  the  German  business  man  back, 
catches  dwindled  away,  and  Germany  M.-\N  LINFiS  .\T  THFi  TIME  OF  THE  You  may  call  this  a  business  blockade, 
ceascxl  to  get  the  life-giving  fish  from  Nor-  .\RMISTICE.  THFiY  F'OUND  GER-  if  you  please,  or  trade  discrimination,  if 
way.  M.\N  SOLDIERS  COMPL.MNTNG  BIT-  you  wish,  but  the  fairness  and  justice 

Again,  and  this  is  no  small  instance:  TFiRLY  .\BOUT  HOW  POORLY  THEY  of  it  are  beyond  dispute.  Here  is  an 

The  neutral  countries  of  Eurojie,  before  HAD  RFX'ENTLY  BEEN  FED.  instance  of  it.s  fairness: 

America  entered  the  war,  supplied  fats  It  illustrates  the  beauty  and  the  efti-  Down  in  South  .America,  before  the 
sufficient  for  the  daily  consumption  of  ten  ciency  of  government  not  by  politics  or  Germans  upset  the  world  and  its  business 
million  Germans.  This  was  the  state  of  theory,  but  government  by  facts.  with  their  war,  .\merican  agents  were 

affairs  when  America  entered  the  war.  This  springtime  finds  the  .\merican  on  the  way  toward  establishing  .\merican 
Ten  million  men  equaled,  in  numbers,  .business  man  practically  out  of  govern-  motor-trucks  as  a  business  staple.  The 
the  German  army;  Holland  and  Denmark  ment.  The  War  Trade  Board  is  being  war,  of  course,  ended  the  business  of  these 
alone  almost  kept  the  German  army  in  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  getting  truck  agents.  In  one  great  South  .\meri- 
lats.  .\merican  foreign  trade  on  its  feet  again,  can  city  there  was  a  German  agent  w  ho  had 

The  .Allied  diplomats,  who,  as  is  gener-  but  there  is  every  indication  that  it.  been  selling  the  Sauer  motor-truck,  a 
ally  known,  early  in  the  war,  numbered  too,  will  go  out  of  existence  in  July.  The  Swiss  machine.  For  almost  four  years 
few  business  men.  knew  of  this  traffic  be-  men  on  that  board  are  the  "last  of  the  this  German  agent  had  been  unable  to 
tween  the  neutrals  and  the  enemy,  but  Mohicans.”  get  spare  parts  for  the  trucks  which  he  hud 

were  unable  to  prevent  it.  Its  very  continuance  is  a  tribute  to  the  sold.  Most  of  the  trucks  were  sadly  out 
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of  repair,  toward  the  end  of  the  war.  outbreak  of  {K*ace,  1  journeyed  to  Atlantic 
With  true  German  craftiness,  he  tried  City,  where  that  most  remarkable  assem- 
to  arrange  matters  so  that  many  thousands  blage  of  business  men  this  country  has  ever 
of  dollars’  worth  of  spare  parts  for  these  seen  gathered  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the 


trucks  should  be  made  in  America  and 
shipped  to  him. 

The  business  men  in  the  War  Trade 
Board  nipped  his  plan  in  the  bud.  That 
German  is  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  get 
his  great  fleet  of  motor-trucks  going  again 
until  every  American  motor-truck  agent 


coming  new  world,  and  hear  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Charles  M.  Schwab  and 
other  business  leaders  preach  the  doctrine 
of  fair  play  in  business.  The  result  of  all 
these  observations  is  this  discovery; 

The  war  has  taught  the  .\merican  busi¬ 
ness  man  that  he  is  something  more  than  a 


in  South  America  has  received  shipments  business  man.  Back  in  the  old  world  of 
of  all  the  motor-trucks  he  needs,  and  has  1914  the  American  business  man  was  a 
been  given  a  chance  to  get  his  business  business  man.  all  the  time;  every  minute 
back  to  where  it  was  in  pre-war  days,  or  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  center  of 


even  to  where  it  would  have  been  to-day 
if  the  Germans  had  not  started  the  war. 


his  life  was  his  business;  around  his  busi¬ 
ness  was  grouped  the  welfare  of  his  city; 


If  the  Swiss  firm  is  not  pleased,  it  may  em-  he  was  interested  in  his  state  only  in  so  far 

ploy  an  .American  •  ^ 

agent.  It  is  the  Ger- 

man’s  fault  that  the  , 

American  agent’s  I 

men  left  in'  the  ^  ^ 

Government  in  Ttc  American  business  man  bad  plenty  of  sad  opportuni 
Washington  have  te  was  a  consumer, 

determined  that  it  is 

their  duty  to  remain  in  their  Washington  as  its  railroad  and  ta.\  laws  did  not  inter¬ 
jobs  for  the  purpose  of  helping  out,  not  fere  with  his  business.  He  expressed  him- 
their  own,  but  all  .\merican  business.  self  socially  at  the  commercial  club  or  in 


Tbe  American  business  man  bad  plenty  of  sad  opportunities  to  learn  that 
be  was  a  consumer. 

leir  Washington  as  its  railroad  and  tax  laws  did  not  inter-  in  return  for  otl 
lelping  out,  not  fere  with  his  business.  He  expressed  him-  his  serv'ices  on  tc 
in  business.  self  socially  at  the  commercial  club  or  in  It  is  just  the  ( 


In  regretting  the  loss  of  the  business  the  Rotar>’  Club,  and  it  was  only  at  his 
man  in  government  it  is  ver>’  easy  to  take  country  club  or  his  golf  club  that  he  began 
the  superficial  view  that  what  we  ought  to  forget  that  there  was  something  else  in 
to  have  in  the  United  States,  continually,  life  than  business.  The  United  States  of 
is  a  business  man’s  government.  1914  was  made  up  of  about  nine  hundred 


Extraordinarily  enough,  the  business  cities  and  towns,  each  its  own  center,  each 


man  in  Washington  would  be  the  last  man 
to  say  that  the  United  States  would  be 
benefited  by  turning  over  all  its  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  to  the  business  man.  I 
found  none  who  entertained  any  such 
belief. 


seeking  its  own  welfare.  In  this  same  fash¬ 
ion  the  countries  of  feudal  Europe  were 
constituted — each  walled  city  taking  care  of 
itself;  its  citizens  loyal  only  to  what  was 
within  the  walls. 

.\nd  yet  the  United  States  of  1914  was 


.And  yet,  before  the  war.  America  was  an  improvement  over  the  United  States 


full  of  business  men,  including  some  who 
later  were  in  office  at  the  capital,  who 
firmly  be’ieved  that  .America  could  become 
great  only  by  having  a  government  of  busi¬ 
ness  men.  What  has  brought  about  this 
change  in  opinion? 

This  one  simple  fact  • 

The  war  has  changed  the  .American  busi¬ 
ness  man,  just  as  it  has  changed  all  the 
rest  of  us.  He  is  a  different  person  from 
the  business  man  of  1914,  1  saw  him  at 


that  grew  up  after  the  Civil  War.  Back  in 
those  days,  ev'en  civic  pride  fell  away. 
Each  business  man  was  for  himself  alone. 
It  took  him  many  years  of  experience  to 
learn  that  his  own  welfare  was  Ixiund  up  in 
the  mass  welfare  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  he  lived; -that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  a 
good  citizen  of  his  town  and  to  “boost”  for 
the  town’s  welfare. 

But  during  the  past  four  years — indeed 
rather,  during  the  past  two  years — the 


close  range,  all  over  the  country,  during  vision  of  the  .American  business  man  has 


the  last  six  months  of  the  war;  I  saw  him 
on  the  job  in  Washington;  and  then  at  the 


expanded.  He  has  discovere<l  that  busi¬ 
ness  does  not  consist  in  preying  on  all  those 


about  him,  or  in  gathering  himself  to¬ 
gether  in  a  city  and  helping  the  city  to 
prey  on  all  those  about  it.  He  has  learned, 
during  his  experience  in  government,  that 
business  is  not  a  preying  game,  but  that  it 
is  social  serv'ice. 

He  used  to  dii  ide  the  world  clearly  mto 
producers  and  consumers.  He,  in  his  own 
mind,  was  a  producer;  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  consumers.  But  in  taking 
business  apart  in  Washington  and  looking 
at  it,  he  learned  that  he,  too.  was  a  con¬ 
sumer.  Every  business  man  learned  that 
he  was  ten  times  more  a  consumer  than  he 
was  a  producer.  He  had  to  buy  ten  tinaes 
more  things,  yes,  sometimes  a  hundred 
limes  more  things,  than  he  sold.  In  the  old 
days  of  peace-time  plenty,  raw  materials 
came  to  him  so  readily,  almost  at  his  merest 
wish,  certainly  with  only  a  few  strokes  of 
his  pencil  on  a  telegraph  blank,  that  he  had 
not  looked  upon  himself  as  in  a  class  with 

those  unfortunate  consumers  who  must 
go  about,  money  in  hand,  seeking 
what  they  must  have  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  alive,  and  paying  whatever 
&  is  demanded  when  they  are  at 

^  last  fortunate  enough  to  find 

But  his  analysis  of  busi- 
/  ijV.  ness  has  taught  him 

J  w  **  ^  ^ 

I  I  ^he  machine  of 

I  social  service;  that 

■  JT^ 'jfl  ■il  everybody  in  the 

r  JEall  country’,  from  the 

g  I  X|  iJlate-washer  in  the 

r  hotel  restaurant, and 

^  the  street -car  con- 

^  i M/m  11  ■  ductor,  up  to  the 

"j  / Sf  1  W  fl  bank  president  who 

■  II  steers  the  ebb  and 

W  ^  \  I  1 11  part  of  .\merican 
^  E  business;  and  that. 

5^" - J  while  a  good  citizen 

M  is  having  some  ser- 

gQjnebody  else,  he  in 
ies  to  learn  that  turn,  in  his  daily  oc¬ 
cupation,  is  merely 
doing  some  service 
in  return  for  others.  Everj-  one  is  passing 
his  services  on  to  another. 

It  is  just  the  one  simple  idea,  that  he  is 
something  more  than  a  business  man.  that 
has  made  this  man  whom  we  call  a  “busi¬ 
ness  man”  such  a  success  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  successful  in  Washington 
because  he  stopped  being  a  mere  business 
man.  .\11  of  his  business  abilities,  his  love 
and  veneration  for  facts,  his  careful  con¬ 
servatism  and  his  careful  radicalism,  he  de¬ 
voted,  not  to  seeing  that  .American  business 
was  represented  in  government  for  its  own 
welfare,  but  that  the  network  of  social  ser¬ 
vice  known  as  business  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  welfare  of  all  the  millions  of 
.Americans. 

.And  here  comes  the  core  of  the  matter, 
for  real  regret; 

This  business  man  who  has  discovered 
himself  in  a  new  and  bigger  dight,  has 
scampered  out  of  government  as  rapidly  as 
he  could  go.  With  his  ideals  and  his  new 
knowledge,  he  has  hurried  back  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  He  went  away  from  Washing¬ 
ton  like  a  flash  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
ended.  He  didn’t  delay  one  second  longer 
than  necessary. 

There  was  no  way  to  hold  him  back. 
And.  if  he  had  been  held  back,  there  were 
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no  places  in  the  Government,  as  it  is  now 
con^ituted,  where  he  would  have  fitted. 
His  war-time  niche  he  fitted  to  a  “T”; 
there  was  no  peace-time  niche  for  him. 

\nd  yet  many  men,  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere,  knew  that  he  should  have 
stayed.  Three  days  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  made 
an  open  plea  for  maintenance  of  govern¬ 
ment  measures  which  would  help  .\merican 
business  men  to  effect  economies  in  stand¬ 
ardization  and  in  other  respects.  The 
two  hundred  and  fifty  one-dollar-a-year 
men  in  Mr.  Baruch’s  offices,  even  while  he 
was  pleading  for  such  measures,  were 
hurrying  away  to  their  peace-time  lives. 

.\nd  thus  the  governmental  departments 
have  been  cleared  of  the  business  man. 
He  has  gone  back  into  .American  business; 
scattered  himself  throughout  the 
business  world  with  his  new  view¬ 
point  and  his  new  philosophy. 

Only  one  fact  stands  out  as  sure,  A 

in  this  problem  of  the  departure  ^ 
of  the  business  man  from  Govern-  ^ 
ment,  and  that  is  this:  ^ 

He  will  come  back  into  Govern-  \ 

ment  again. 

He  will  not  come  back  secretly. 

The  business  man  will  not  again  ^ 

work  behind  the  scenes 

of  Government  as  he  did 

in  the  old  days.  Coal  and 

steel  and  the  railroads  and  .j****^**^^ 

other  .\merican  business 

interests — and  this  I  learn 

.hrough  contact  w  ith  men 

who  have  played  parts  in  — 

the  history’  of  .•\merican  y, 

business — do  not  want  to  ^  V/ 

have  to  buy  senators  or 

congressmen  or  to  sneak 

them  into  the  halls  of  U 

state  or  into  lawmaking  ' 

bodies.  They  themselves, 

during  the  war,  have  seen 

the  Government  take  all 

these  things  in  hand  and  SLall  Uncle 

control  them;  they  were 

part  of  the  Government  that  did  it. 

They  know  that  business  can  be  treated 
fairly  by  the  Ciovernment — jKrhaps  greatly 
to  its  advantage — if  men  of  genuine  busi¬ 
ness  ability,  with  the  new  view-point  that 
business  is  a  social  service,  have  a  part  in 
the  Government. 

.\nd  they  themselves,  these  former 
masters  of  business,  if  the  signs  of  the 
present  times  may  be  believed,  will  soon 
be  seeking  out  from  among  themselves, 
men  of  business  ability  and  experience, 
men  of  the  type  who  served  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  war,  and  will  be  expect¬ 
ing  them  to  take  places  in  the  Government. 


To-day  their  vision  is  broader.  The  war 
has  taught  them,  as  it  has  taught  every¬ 
body  else  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is 
the  Number  One  thing  in  all  our  lives. 
There  can  be  good  fortune  for  none  of  us, 
from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  unless 
the  fortunes  of  the  United  States  be  good. 
The  fortunes  of  all  of  us  must  be  good  and 
fair  before  things  are  right. 

It  is  the  business  man  who  can  under¬ 
stand  this  fact  that  will  take  his  place  in 
Government  in  the  days  to  come.  He 
may  be  a  coal  man,  but  he  will  know  that 
his  duty  is  not  to  protect  the  coal  industry 
so  much  as  to  protect  the  United  States 
and  keep  it  sound  and  strong,  knowing  well 
that  the  coal  industry  would  go  to  pot  if 
things  were  not  going  well  with  the  United 
States. 


finally  find  themselves  starving,  possessing 
only  bleached  and  meatless  objects.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States,  as  we  may  now- 
look  back  upon  it  from  our  pre-war  view¬ 
point,  has  resembled  too  much  a  dog-fight 
for  the  ix)ssession  of  the  natural  resources 
with  which  nature  endowed  us;  but  natu¬ 
ral  resources  are  transitory;  they  are  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  end.  To  put  it  in  an*  ex¬ 
treme  way:  Business  is  not  a  matter  of 
fighting;  it  is  a  matter  of  serving  the  world. 
.\nd,  by  this  token,  and  with  this  new  view, 
we  may  well  ask  whether  or  not  we  in  the 
United  States  have  not  been  engaged  in 
fighting  and  tearing  each  other  to  pieces 
when  we  really  thought  we  were  engaged 
in  that  service  which  the  business  men  of 
other  nations  call  business. 

\V  e  must  have  business  men  in  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  help  solve  such  immense  prob¬ 
lems  as  these;  men  of  the  war-timestamp, 
with  the  war-time  vision,  who  look  to  the 
welfare  of  all  the  United  States  rather  than 
to  the  welfare  of  some  certain  industry’. 

There  are  such  business  men  in  the 
United  States;  the  new  v-ision  has  touched 
thousands  of  them,  for,  as  1  have  tried  to 
show,  the  .American  business  man  has 
been  as  much  changed  in  his  life  and 
thought  by  the  war,  as  any  of  the  rest 
of  us. 


y// 


SLall  Uncle  Sam  draw  again  into  a  shell,  shutting  himsell  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 


He  will  be  different  from  the  business 
man  who  sneaked  his  way  into  Govern¬ 
ment  in  other  days  in  order  to  fight  for 
the  welfare  of  his  particular  bu.siness,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  havoc  he  might  wreak  on 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  problems  that  are  facing  us  now  are 
those  for  business  men  to  solve.  One  of 
them,  for  instance,  has  to  do  with  raw-  ma¬ 
terials. 

Shall  Uncle  Sam  continue  to  dole  out 
to  business-men  consumers  the  raw  .Amer¬ 
ican  materials,  for  which  the  business 
men  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  com¬ 
peting,  wherewith  .American  factories  are 


The  business  man  who  thinks  in  the 
terms  of  It)  14  is  not  only  an  old  fog>’,  but 
also  a  potential  bankrupt.  1  heard  the 
new’  philosophy  e.xpressed  in  a  group  of 
.American  business  men  on  the  Mauretania 
recently: 

“I’m  interested  in  shipping.”  said  one  of 
the  men.  .“We’ve  had  to  put  in  so  many 
bathtubs  and  so  many  new-  cabins  and 
wide  bunks  for  our  crew’s  that  we’ve  cut 
down  on  tonnage.  We  feed  our  men  only 
first-cUiss  f(xxl  and  they  are  the  highest- 
paid  seamen  in  the  world.  Compared  with 
other  countries,  our  men  live  like  lords. 
We’ll  have  to  meet  e.xpenses  and  make  our 


to  see  not  that  this  or  that  certain  business  to  be  supplied?  dividends  in  some  way,  but  we  can’t  do  it 

may  thrive  over  other  businesses,  but  that  Shall  Uncle  Sam  draw’  again  into  a  shell,  unless  our  men  are  happy  and  satisfied, 
the  great  United  States,  whose  greatness  shutting  himself  out  from  the  rest  of  the  We’re  not  going  to  try  to  take  a  single  thing 
must  hereafter  be  based  on  its  national  and  world,  and  be  contented  only  w-ith  keeping  away  from  them  in  peace-time  business, 
general  prosperity,  is  being  conducted  to-  himself  alive?  My  firm  has  an  idea  that  the  best-fed,  the 

ward  greatness  and  strength  among  the  Shall  .American  business  be  restored  to  best-paid  and  the  best-cared-for  sailors  on 
world’s  nations.  the  pre-war  status,  when  business,  as  it  the  ocean  will  bring  the  Ix-st  results.  If 

Within  the  past  few’ w’eeks  I  have  heard  was  generally  viewed  in  .America,  consisted  we  make  the  .American  seaman  of  the 
such  men  as  Charles  Schw  ab  and  John  D.  in  one  .American  fighting  another  .American  future  the  happiest  sailor  on  the  seas  and 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  speak  in  what  might  have  for  all  he  could  get?  put  him  in  the  best  ships  under  the  best 

been  construed  as  phrases  of  a;x)log>’  for  Shall  we  enter  again  into  the  same  old  living  conditions,  then  .America  is  going  to 
the  deeds  of  the  old  days,  when  business  family  fight  for  coal,  for  lumber,  for  iron,  do  the  best  shipping  business  in  the  w’orld. 
fought  against  business,  when  capital  fought  for  all  the  natural  resources  which  our  .At  least,  that  is  our  bet  and  wje’re  going  to 
l^gamst  labor,  when  the  strife  of  commerce,  fathers  found  here  on  the  premises?  lay  a  lot  of  money  out  on  it.” 

instead  of  strengthening  the  United  States,  Real  wealth  comes  from  service.  Coal,  Every  business  man  in  the  group  ap- 
teally  serv’ed  to  w’eaken  it.  It  was  provincial  lumber  and  iron  pass  away.  Dogs  w’ho  proved.  They  had  heard  the  voice  of  the 
to  fight  that  way;  it  was  narrow  and  little,  have  fought  each  other  for  such  bones  new- world. 
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big  pink  pig.  and  our  laughter  made  the 
old  people  smile  and  wave  to  us. 

In  between  the  skids  Hopper  talked 
quite  simply  of  his  home,  his  mother,  his 
grandmother.  He  was  the  only  son.  He 
kept  three  cigar  stores  at  home.  “But  I 
keep  ’em  straight.”  I  know  he  did — you 
couldn’t  look  into  Hopper’s  eyes  and  think 
anything  else.  He  had  tried  hard  to  get 
into  the  .\rmy  at  home,  but  he  was  over¬ 
weight.  “I  pestered  everybody  round 
home  for  three  months— I  didn’t  eat. 
Lor’,  I  most  starved,  and  yet  I  couldn’t 
get  down  enough,  finally  they  let  me  go 
down  to  the  tfainin’-camp  for  a  try.  I  was 
there  two  weeks  and  I  gained  ten  pounds. 
Think  of  it!  My  officer  was  so  mad  he 
sent  me  flyin’  back  to  Milwaukee.  Gee,  I 
was  sort' — ^gainin’  ten  px)unds  more  after 
starvin’  myself  for  three  months. 

“  ‘Go  back  to  your  cigar  business,  man, 
you  ain’t  no  soldier.’  A  second  lieutenant 
said  that.  Well,  I  got  to  France  before 
that  bunch  did,  anyway,  if  I  am  only 
drivin’  sick  kids.  And  I’ll  make  the  .\rmy 
’fore  long.  I  am  losin’  steady.  I  weigh 
ever}’  trip  I  come  in  here  and  I  ain’t  done 
nothin’  but  lose,  so  far.  But  you  hate  to 
be  in  the  slacker  class  when  you’re  just 
bustin’  to  get  your  hands  on  a  Hun.” 

I  protested  that  no  one  could  call  him 
by  that  hated  word — that  his  work  as  an 
ambulance  driver  was  needed  and  was  real 
service,  but  he  just  shook  his  head.  “If 
you’re  my  age  and  don’t  get  into  this  fight, 
somehow,  you’d  better  be  dead.  I  don’t 
ever  want  to  go  home  to  my  town  unless  I 
take  a  few  Hun  scalps.” 

If  you  could  have  seen  Hopper’s  smiling 
eyes  and  lips  as  he  made  these  “gentle” 
remarks,  you  could  never  have  thought  of 
him  as  killing  Germans,  and  yet  there  was 
a  quality  al)out  him  that  made  you  certain 
that  some  day  Hopper  would  reach  the  land 
of  his  heart’s  desiie. 

He  loved  his  work  always;  his  car  was 
never  out  of  order  long.  The  garage  out 
at  the  chateau  was  a  beautiful  winter 
greenhouse  built  in  the  side  of  a  hill. 
Rare  plants  still  bloomed  there.  “You 
could  smell  ’em,”  Hopper  said,  “if  it  wasn’t 
for  the  gasoline.  They  smell  fine.” 

I  had  waded  down  through  the  snow  one 
morning  to  see  if  a  dozen  or  so  missing 
children  were  to  be  found  there.  The  chil- 
dmn  swarmed  around  Hopper,  and  when 
his  work  was  done  he  would  play  with  them. 

He  saw  me  coming  and  called,  “Yes. 
they're  here  waitin’  for  me.  Come  and 
see  my  collection  of  plants.” 


He  waved  his  hand  to  a  row  of  children, 
each  one  seated  on  an  overturned  flower 
pot,  watching  Hopper  as  he  worked  on  the 
car.  “When  I  get  dizzy  workin’,  well,  I  told 
’em  I’d  teach  ’em  how  to  play  leap-frog — 
you  know,  Mrs.  Lucas,  these  kids  don’t 
know  how  to  play.  They  just  walk  and 
sit.  Gee,  it’s  awful.  I’m  teachin’  ’em 
English  this  morning.”  I  laughed  as  his 
eyes,  deep  blue,  twinkled.  “You  see,  I 
can’t  speak  French.  I’m  tryin’  hard,  but 
I’ll  never  do  it.  So  they’ve  got  to  speak 
American.  Now,  you  listen.  What  are 
you  this  momin’,  Alphonse?” 

“Daisee,”  said  the  small  boy  on  the 
flower-pot  at  the  end  nearest  Hopper. 

“You  bet  you  are,”  said  Hopper. 
“That’s  the  one  I’ve  adopted,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  me.  “Germans  killed  his 
mother,  and  his  father  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Marne.  He’s  headed  for 
Milwaukee.”  - 

I  was  about  to  e.xplain  to  Hopper  that  he 
couldn’t  take  the  boy  out  of  the  country. 
The  French  Government  ruled  against  it. 
Frarpfe  needs’ all  her  children.  But  I 
dfdn’t.  Why  suggest  obstacles  to  such  as 
Hopper?  He  would  overcome  them  as 
they  arose;  I  was  sure  of  that. 

“What  are  you,  Yeronica?”  Hopper 
shouted  above  the  noise  of  an  exhaust 
explosion. 

“Pansee,”  said  the  small  girl  next. 
“Right  you  are,”  called  Hopper.  “Look 
at  her  eyes,  Mrs.  Lucas.  .Ain’t  she  a 
pansy?”  .And  she  was — great  soft  vel¬ 
vety  eyes,  dark  brown,  set  deep  in  her 
white  face. 

Next  came  Henri,  a  little  wizened-up 
boy  of  six.  He  responded  to  the  call  with 
the  word  chestnut.  “That’s  because  he 
says  the  same  thing  over  and  over,”  ex¬ 
plained  Hopper. 

•And  as  the  lesson  went  on,  each  one  of 
that  row  of  a  dozen  or  more  children  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  name  of  an  .American  plant, 
tree  or  flower,  that  in  some  strange  way 
seemed  appropriate  either  on  account  of  his 
looks  or  because  of  the  running  comment 
on  each  child  Hopper  gave. 

“We’re  makin’  a  game  out  of  this.  They 
only  answer  right  if  they’re  sittin’  on  the 
same  flower-pot,  but  pretty  soon  we’re 
goin’  to  change  seats  and  try  it.” 

I  can  never  forget  the  big  cheer  of  the 
boy — for  he  was  only  a  boy  of  twenty-one. 
He  made  the  convalescent  children  bloom 
just  because  he  was  so  sunny,  and  the  sick¬ 
est  child  would  be  quiet  and  more  content 
if  Hopper  tiptoed  into  the  room  and 


smiled  down  at  him.  “You  must  buck 
up,  Buster,  buck  up.  We  can’t  have  no 
dyin’  business  here.  This  is  a  convales¬ 
cent  joint.  You’ll  spoil  our  reputation,” 
he  would  say,  and  many  did  “buck  up”  for 
Hopper  that  we  thought  would  never 
smile  again. 

Then  came  his  first  permission  and  we 
knew  he  was  going  straight  to  Paris  to  try 
his  luck,  as  he  put  it.  “I  ought  to  make  it. 
I’m  positively  swanlike — oh,  I  got  lots  to 
spare  in  this  business  this  time.  I  hate  to 
leave  the  kids,  but  I’ve  got  to  go.” 

That  was  his  last  night.  We  were  sit¬ 
ting  by  the  fire  in  the  staff  room.  Hopper 
always  slipped  away  early  from  dinner,  and 
had  a  wonderful  fire  when  we  came  up, 
shivering,  through  the  icy  corridors. 

-And  so  he  went  to  conquer  army  red 
tape  and  official  difficulties,  and  none  of  us 
were  surprised  ten  days  later  when  his 
letter  came: 

“I’m  in,  after  a  lot  of  fussin’ — it’s  so 
irregular.  ‘  It’s  best  not  to  write  about 
how  I  got  in;  I’ll  tell  you  when  I  come  back 
on  my  first  perm.  Tell  the  kids  not  to 
forget  their  English  and  every  time  I  get  a 
Fritzie  I’ll  be  thinkin’  of  them.  I  hate  to 
have  a  new  man  drive  my  Liz,  but  there 
isn’t  much  more  she  can  do  in  the  trouble 
line.  Think  of  being  fifteen  pounds  lighter 
than  necessary.  I  do  hope  1  see  that  fool 
second  lieutenant  somewhere.  I’d  give 
him  the  salute  of  his  life.  Hope  you  are  all 
as  happy  as  I  am.  If  any  more  boxes  of 
cigars  come  from  home,  send  ’em  along. 
If  a  Hun  smells  one  of  my  gocxl  weeds  up 
there  he’ll  give  himself  up,  hopin’  to  taste 
one.  So  long.  Hopper.” 

.And  so  he  went  to  meet  the  great  ad¬ 
venture.  The  children  drooped  for  days. 
They  missed  him  cruelly  and  they  watched 
the  ambulances,  hoping  to  find  their  friend 
again.  .At  first  we  heard  often— post¬ 
cards  and  funny  little  gifts  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Then  the  long-waited-for  offen¬ 
sive  broke  and  it  was  three  months  before 
we  heard  from  Hopper. 

Then  came  the  letter:  “Tell  .Alphonse  I 
am  sitting  in  his  village,  what’s  left  of  it, 
and  I’ve  got  a  round  shining  stone  in  my 
pocket  for  him.  I  have  seen  some  great 
sights — the  greatest  is  the  Hun  running 
toward  the  Rhine.  Nothing  in  Milwaukee 
can  fjeat  that,  and  that’s  going  some. 
While  I  was  chasing  a  Hun  one  day  I  met 
a  shell,  so  tell  Henri  I  have  to  sit  still,  the 
way  he  did,  but  it’s  all  right.  The  Huns 
are  still  running — and  I  am  headed  for 
Milwaukee.  Hopper.” 
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Palmer,  Jack-  of-all-E  nemy-T  rades 

By  A  nne  Herendeen 


Mr.  a.  MITCHELL  PALMER 
and  the  job  he  built  stand 
among  the  most  astonishing 
of  the  many  astonishing 
mushroom  monuments  of 
America’s  part  in  the  war. 

I  don’t  see  how  he  can  ever  be  comfortable 
and  inconspicuous  again,  for  the  sheer  search¬ 
light  foresight  and  dynamic  decision  of  the 
man  have  made  him  a  giant  among  lawyers, 
while  the  astounding  volume  of  the  trusts  on 
his  books — he  has  been  warder  of  about 
$800,000,000 — ^has  made  him  a  giant  among 
business  men.  Beside  his  trust  company, 
every  other  trust  company  the  world  has 
ever  seen  looks  like  the  Jones  kids  and  the 
Smith  kids  plaving  store  on  the  side  porch. 

In  the  w'ell-known  American  manner  he 
and  his  job  started  in  the  back  of  a  tailor 
shop  with  one  stenographer.  First  of  all, 
he  had  the  presidential  letter  of  apfwint- 
ment  framed  and  hung  up,  and  then  he  sent 
broadcast  to  bankers  and  postmasters  and 
tax-collectors  and  to  the  public  generally 
appeals  to  send  him  in  information  relative 
to  enemy-owned  property.  .\ny  organizer 
know's  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  gal¬ 
vanize  other  people  into  action  than  to  do 
the  thing  himself.  But  only  experienced 
trust-company  officials  can  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  job,  which  out¬ 
distanced  any  other  single  business  in  the 
world  w'hile  in  the  process  of  building  the 
organization  with  which  to  take  care  of  the 
work.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Mr. 
Palmer  had  .5.')0  persons  working  for  him  in  a 
building  all  his  own. 

The  law  reads  that  all  reports  of  enemy 
property  must  be  filed  within  sixty  days; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  less  than  13,000 
reports  had  arrived.  Not  enough  business 
to  suit  A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 

By  Februar>-,  1919,  about  3.3,000  reports 
of  enemy-owned  property  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  of  which  nearly  26,000  had  been 
entered  upon  Mr.  Palmer’s  books  and  were 
being  run  or  disposed  of  by  him. 

The  Trading  with  the  Enemy  .'\ct,  under 
which  the  .\lien-Property  Custodian  lived 
and  moved  and  had  his  being,  made  residence 
and  not  nationality  the  test.  For  instance, 
all  persons,  including  partnerships  and  cor¬ 
porations.  residing  or  doing  business  in 
enemy  countries  are  enemies.  Mr.  Palmer’s 
hammer  fell  impartially  on  the  heads  of 
Germans  and  Americans  who  were  absent 
in  Germany  or  .\ustria.  The  loyal  absentee 
Americans  who  return  and  can  prove  that 
they  were  unavoidably  detained  get  their 
property  back.  The  property  of  Germans 
resident  in  America  was  not  touched  unless 
they  had  been  considered  sufficiently 
dangerous  to  be  interned. 

When  I  was  in  Mr.  Palmer’s  office,  early  in 
Februarj’  of  this  year,  he  was  worrying  about 
a  greedy  enemy  canary  bird  that  was  eating 
its  head  off  at  government  expense.  He 
had  a  S73,(KH)  necklace  on  his  hands  too.  It 
was  part  of  his  job  to  attach  commodities 
consigned  to  enemies,  in  transit  or  in  storage 
or  warehouses.  The  groceries  that  that 
man  has  had  to  disjwse  ofl  .\nd  tbe  liquor 
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and  the  clothes  and  the  furniture!  Some¬ 
where  about  $,30,000,000  worth  of  them  at 
about  10,000  public  auctions!  The  cash  that 
accrued  from  these  sales  was  turned  over 
to  the  United  States  Treasury’  and  invested 
in  Liberty  and  other  government  bonds. 

But  the  commodity  end  of  Mr.  Palmer’s 
business  was  really  the  least  of  it.  It  was 
a  picturesque  nuisance,  like  candy  in  a  drug¬ 
store.  Mr.  Palmer’s  real  problem  has  been 
the  German  enemy-owned  stock  in  Ameri¬ 
can  corporations. 

Mr.  Palmer  won’t  go  down  in  history  as  a 
big  business  man  or  a  phenomenal  lawyer. 
He  has  dramatized  himself  as  a  surgeon 
whose  job  it  was  to  cut  the  cancer  of  German 
influence  out  of  .American  business.  To  put  it 
in  his  own  words:  ‘‘German  money  invested 
in  .American  business  has  constituted  a  real 
menace  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
independence  of  .America.  .America’s  social 
and  economic,  possibly  even  her  political, 
independence  are  threatened  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  invasion  which  has  the  backing  of  the 
German  Empire.” 

The  enemy  was  required  to  step  out  and 
Mr.  Palmer  stepped  in.  At  the  end  of  his 
first  year  on  the  job  Mr.  Palmer  was  a 
holder  of  stock  ranging  from  fifteen  per  cent, 
to  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  277  corporations. 

And  from  the  first  there  was  nothing  of 
the  silent  partner  about  him.  He  consist¬ 
ently  felt  it  necessary  to  participate  in  the 
management  of  the  company  whenever  the 
enemy  interest  was  large  enough  to  influence 
the  property.  .And  he  is  some  participant! 
He  never  nibbles  his  pencil  or  draws  circles 
on  his  blotter.  He  just  decides  things. 

The  problems  he  has  had  to  master  in 
these  few  months!  Mr.  Palmer  has  run  the 
entire  gamut  of  .American  industrjq  he  has 
been  engaged  in  more  and  different  kinds  of 
business  than  any  other  individual  in  the 


world.  He  has  cut  timber  and  built  ships  in 
Florida;  raised  sugar  in  Hawaii;  tobacco  in 
the  Philippines;  cotton  in  the  South;  chicotj- 
in  the  North;  published  newspapers;  drawn 
royalties  from  comic  operas;  operated  in¬ 
surance  and  trust  companies;  mined  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  silver  and  tungsten  in  many 
states  and  in  Mexico;  made  steel  and  iron; 
brewed  beer  in  New  A'ork,  New  Jersey', 
Illinois  and  Louisiana;  manufactured  choco¬ 
late,  pianos,  machinery,  chemicals,  knitting- 
needles,  “notions,”  corsets,  dyestuffs,  phar¬ 
maceuticals,  munitions,  ice,  woolen,  silk, 
cotton  goods  and  laces;  dealt  in  precious 
stones  and  art  works,  and  has  even  managed 
a  cemetery! 

Some  of  the  time  he  has  had  $169,000,000 
worth  of  stock  on  his  mind  and  $.39,000,000 
of  bonds  in  corporations;  mortgages  to  the 
amount  of  $12,(XK),000;  $6,(X)0,000  of  re¬ 
ceivable  notes;  $60,000,0(X)  of  receivable 
accounts;  $10,(XX),000  worth  of  real  estate; 
$;34  000,000  worth  of  ships.  There  was  a 
little  trifle  of  S10,000,0(X)  worth  of  property 
seized  by  Mr.  Palmer’s  agents  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  that  made  him  work  overtime  one  day. 

There’s  another  whole  story  about  wills 
that  contained  bequests  to  eneitiies.  Seven 
thousand  estates  have  gone  through  the 
Custodian’s  hands.  Incidentally  they  say 
this  has  been  a  pet  department  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  There  was  the  V^'est  em  school-teacher 
who  left  five  hundred  dollais — all  her  sav¬ 
ings — to  von  Hindenburg!  And  several  at¬ 
tractive  little  legacies  were  intercepted  on 
their  way  to  the  Kaiser. 

“I  sent  it  to  him,”  remarks  Mr.  Palmer, 
“in  bullets.” 

And  the  poor  dear  .American  heiresses  that 
had  married  enemies!  How  exciting  Mr. 
Palmer  has  made  life  for  them!  One  page 
in  his  accounts  reads  something  like  this: 


Countess  Gladys  Vanderbilt 

Szechenyi .  $4,000,000 

Interest  from  trust  fund  of  .  5,000,000 

Baroness  Oli^^a  Louise  von  Rolh- 

kirch  (n6e  Brown) .  1,000,000 

Baroness  Cornelia  C.  Zcdlitz 
(daughter  of  Charles  A'.  Roose¬ 
velt)  (in  trust) .  1,000,000 

Personal  projjerty .  200,000 

Countess  Marguerite  Isabelle 
Eugenie  Victorine,  grandniece 
of  the  late  Henry  Astor,  cash. .  9,000 

Trust  fund .  60,000 

Mary  Trowbridge  von  Zepplin 
(n6e  IVilkens  of  Detroit),  life 

interest  trust  fund .  40,000 

etc.,  etc. 


What’s  to  become  of  all  the  $800,(X)0,000 
that  are  in  or  have  passed  through  Mr. 
Palmer’s  hands? 

Mr.  Palmer’s  idea  is  to  have  it  used,  oyer 
a  period  of  years  possibly,  in  reimbursing 
.Americans  who  have  lost  property  through 
the  war.  It  is  the  one  sure  way  of  making 
Germany  do  some  debt-paying.  By  the 
time  this  piece  is  printed  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  may  have  decided  thus  or  otherwise. 

.Anyhow,  .A.  Mitchell  Palmer  is  a  war 
dog  who  has  had  his  day.  .And,  believe 
him,  it  has  been  some  day. 
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Author  of  “Our  Square,”  “Common^Cause,”  etc. 
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T-T  ERE  is  another  of  Mr. 

Adams's  stories  of  the 
Washington  of  war  times.  It 
is  a  story  about  a  man  who 
learned,  dramatically,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Profiteer  and 
Patriot.  And  this  time  the  back¬ 
ground  is  not  war  workers,  but 
the  ((reedy  throng  of  profit- 
seekers  that  flocked  after  theiA, 
adding  to  the  problems  of  the 
hard-driven  city.  Next  month's 
story  is  “  Silver  Stripes  Among 
the  Gold" — a  romance  of  the 
“Chemical  Division” — a  brand- 
new  theme  for  fiction.  This 
and  later  stories — one  every 
month — will  carry  us  into  the 
Washin((ton,  not  only  of  war 
times  but  of  early  peace  days. 


1  here  was  silence  as  Mrs.  Urake  rose, 
feverisli  and  her  smile  reckless.  "Toas 
(ive  you  better  tban  a  toast.  1 U  ^iv< 
tbe  philosophy  ol  life. 


BRE.\KF.\ST  at  noon.  Bellows  board  filled  with  crystal  and  labeled  In  the  midst  of  the  process  the  other 
was  certain  of  the  hour  named,  bottles,  to  wonder  whether  he  had  not  guests  began  to  arrive,  singly  and  in 
because  it  had  been  fixed  in  his  got  into  the  wrong  room.  If  Bellows  groups. 

consciousness  by  the  scandal  of  rather  felt  that  too,  he  comforted  himself  Retiring  to  h'ls  comer.  Bellows  observed 
learning  that  any  one  could  with  the  thought  of  the  “little  deal.”  with  growing  wonderment  the  mani- 
begin  the  day  so  late.  Now  it  Once  that  was  concluded,  the  AUingham  festation  of  that  new,  strange,  colorful 
was  seven  minutes  past  twelve  and  his  with  all  its  awing  magnificence  w'ould  be  and  rather  sinister  phenomenon,  a  Wash- 
host  not  yet  there.  He  let  his  eyes  well  within  his  scope.  In  fact,  it  was  ington  “war  breakfast,”  whereto  gathered 
wander  once  more  about  the  room  and  difficult  for  his  fmgal  and  unexpanded  the  idle,  the  sensation  hunters,  the  fugi- 
was  struck  anew  with  the  sumptuous  mind  to  conceive  of  any  splendor  that  tives  of  excitement,  the  suddenly  and 
beauty  of  it  and  the  wonder  that  he  should  would  not  be.  He  stood  to  clean  up  half  nervously  affluent,  the  seekers  after  queer 
be  there  in  a  private  dining-room  of  the  a  million,  cold!  and  quiet  profits,  the  pickers  and  snatchers 

luxurious,  extravagant,  “exclusive”  Hotel  Lost  in  his  golden  dream  he  was  startled  of  opportunity,  the  politicians  with  a  lust- 
Alhngham.  to  find  Ed  I’assley  standing  over  him,  ful  eye  for  dickerings,  and  the  minor 

What  kind  of  dazzling  folk  would  they  with  his  customary  air  of  smiling  and  jackals  who  lurked  shrewdly  and  hungrily 

be  who  would  presently  come  to  play  in  brisk  self-satisfaction.  at  the  far,  safe  rear  of  the  stmggle.  The 

this  fairy  grotto?  Perhaps  there  would  “Got  here  in  time,  I  see,”  said  the  host,  women  he  thought  for  the  most  part 
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that  almost  scared  him.  Their  faces  were 
vulturous.  Not  all  of  them,  however. 
There  was  a  tall,  kindly,  suave  elderly 
man  in  a  frock-coat  whom  the  company 
addressed  as  The  Onnable,  a  form  which 
the  neophyte  was  able  later  to  interpret 
in  terms  of  the  gentleman’s  status  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
also  a  silent,  stern-faced  man  in  uniform, 
known  as  “Cap.” 

These  two  wandered  over  with  apparent 
casualness  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
through  the  mediumship  of  a  drink.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Bellows  was  there  at  all 
only  because  they  and,  in  particular,  the 
aged  frump  wished  to  look  him  over  at 
first  hand,  and  estimate  him.  The  enter¬ 
prise  upon  which  they  were  about  to 
embark,  .and  of  which  Bellows,  in  the 
innocence  of  his  soul,  believed  himself 
to  be  the  guiding  spirit,  would  lead  through 
tricky  waters,  and  they  did  not  propose 
to  ship  with  an  unknown  who  might  be 
idiot  enough  to  rock  the  boat!  The  aged 
lady  was  quietly  watching  Bellows,  but 
so  cleverly  that  he  did  not  note  it,  though 
he  was  fascinatedly  intent  upon  her,  and 
wondering  at  what  moment  she  would 
come  crashing  in  ruin  to  the  floor.  To 
his  certain,  though  not  necessarily  ex¬ 
haustive,  reckoning  she  had  consumed  five 
cocktails.  .\hd  that  before  breakfast! 

Yet  when  she  presently  hobbled  over  to 
him  with  Ed  Passley,  she  seemed  no  whit 
the  worse  for  her  libations.  Ed  presented 
her  as  “.\unty  Whipple — everybody’s 
Aunty,”  and  she  set  out  to  make  the 
stranger  feel  at  home,  which,  with  homely 
but  consummate  tact,  she  achieved  in 
five  minutes’  rambling  talk. 

Occasionally  she  summoned  some  one  to 
be  introduced,  the  formula  being  incom¬ 
plete  until  the  waiter  came  to  set  the  seal 
of  a  cocktail  on  the  new  acquaintanceship. 
But  Bellows  sturdily  held  to  the'  dregs  of 
his  second  elass;  a  procedure  which,  though 
Aunty  \\  nipple  deprecated  ,it,  counted 
to  his  merit  as  indicating  discretion!  .\nd 
without  discretion,  manj’  a  “little  deal” 
which  should  be  conducted  in  decorous 
quiet  becomes  as  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal,  inviting  undesirable  at¬ 
tention  and,  haply,  even  the  blighting 
beam  of  newspaper  print,  upon  the  most 
concerned. 

“T_rERE’S  Alice  Corliss  at  last,”  said 
Aunty  presently.  “Your  breakfast 
partner.” 

••Marmed  but  enchanted.  Bellows 
watched  the  small,  trim-built,  radiant 
blonde  cross  over  to  them.  What  was  he 
to  find  to  say  to  this  dazzling,  worldly 
creature? 

He  might  have  spared  himself  his  mis¬ 
givings.  Hardly  waiting  for  Aunty’s  in¬ 
troduction,  Mrs.  Corliss,  composedly  bid¬ 
ding  Bellows  “Welcome  to  our  fair  city,” 
proceeded  to  set  him  au  couraiil  of  the 
surface  gossip  concerning  the  various 
guests:  Kilgore,  the  distiller’s  agent,  who 
had  been  invited  out  of  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  after  the  development  of  a  leakage 
of  information,  highly  profitable  to  the 
insiders  outside;  Ammerton,  the  “war 
correspondent,”  known  to  have  been  in 
German  pay,  and  at  present  entertaining 
a  circle  with  exptert  legerdemain  wherein 
two  apples,  a  Brazil  nut  and  a  stick-pin 
moved  in  a  mysterious  way  their  wonders 
to  perform;  young  Kalin,  who  by  virtue 
of  an  army  clothing  contract  had  stepped 
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from  an  onion-reeking  loft  on  New  York’s 
East  Side  to  a  suite  at  the  AUingham  in 
less  than  a  year;  Ledyard,  tall,  tanned 
and  blustering,  who,  having  secured  a  snap 
commission  in  the  “Ornaments  Depart¬ 
ment,”  had  straightway  developed  a  plan 
for  transposing  the  White  Light  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Broadway  to  Pennsylvania 
Avenue;  Banneker,  the  preacher  of  high 
editorial  ethics,  already  suspected  of  hav¬ 
ing  sold  out  to  the  Brewery  Trust;  old 
Senator  Hickman,  whose  impaired  pull 
was  still  potent  enough  fo  keep  a  petted 
son  of  draft  age  and  qualifications  out  of 
the  service;  and  Mr.  Leng,  a  sedate,  mys¬ 
terious  but  festive-minded  old  Chinese 
globe-trotter. 

“Do  they  belong  here  in  Washington?” 
asked  Bellows,  with  a  wondering  eye  on 
the  human  medley. 

“Temporarily.  While  the  pickings  are 
good,”  replied  little  Mrs.  Corliss. 

“Pickings?”  he  repeated  doubtfully. 

“They  aren’t  here  for  their  health, 
exactly,  you  know.  .\ny  more  than,  I 
suppose,  you  are.” 

“There’s  a  lady  that  looks  as  if  she  was 
here  just  for  the  big  fun  of  it.”  He  indi¬ 
cated  the  tall  brunette,  now  the  center 
of  a  briskly  chattering  circle. 

“That’s  V'ivian  Drake,”  returned  his 
informant.  “Something  to  look  at,  isn’t 
she?  See  the  other  women  hating  her 
for  her  new  pearls.” 

“They’re  mighty  handsome  pearls,”  said 
Bellows. 

“Combination  metals,  every  one  of  ’em.” 

But  this  off-hand  reference  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  stock-market  deal  embodied  in 
the  string  of  gems,  was  beyond  Bellows. 
“No!”  he  said  in  surprise.  TTien,  brightly: 
“Say,  there  isn’t  anything  science  can’t 
imitate  better  than  the  original,  is  there!” 

“Science?”  For  the  moment  she  was 
puzzled.  Then,  with  a  trill  of  laughter, 
“Oh,  listen,  Yiv!  Our  friend  here  thinks 
your  pearls  are  made  to  order.” 

Bellows  flushed  hotly,  but  was  relieved 
by  the  brunette’s  good-humored:  “So 
they  are.  By  my  private  flock  of  oysters.” 

“I  knew  she  worked  some  kind  of  a  fish 
for  ’em,”  commented  a  harsh  undertone 
back  of  Bellows.  “But  1  didn’t  think  it 
was  a  shell-fish.” 

“First  time  I  ever  heard  of  Ed  Passley 
being  taken  for  a  fish,”  cackled  .Aunty 
softly. 

Bellows,  thinking  quickly,  put  two  and 
two  together.  He  didn’t  quite  get  the 
reference  to  a  fish,  but  he  suspected  that 
the  gleaming  necklace  was  an  engagement 
present — he’d  heard  that  such  things  were 
done  in  high  society — and  he  heartily 
envied  Ed  Passley. 

“Is  there  something  between  those  two?” 
he  asked  Mrs.  Corliss  with  a  shrewd  smile. 

She  shot  a  quick  glance  at  him.  “Noth¬ 
ing  but  Vivian’s  husband.  .And  he’s  in 
the  trenches.” 

Before  he  could  recover  from  this. 
Bellows  found  himself  the  center  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  cheerfully  open  raillery',  for  his 
combination  metak  surmise  had  gone  the 
rounds. 

“Who’s  the  innocent?”  queried*  a 
woman’s  voice. 

“Ciive’m  a  drink,  somebody.  It  clears 
the  brain.”  • 

“He’s  too  young  for  this  bunch.” 

“.A  fair  young  prairie-flower,  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  hothouse.” 

“Elect  him  to  the  War-is-Hell  Club.” 


“What's  that?”  asked  Bellows,  be- 
wildered  under  the  onset.  Several  voices 
hastened  to  answer  him. 

“Organization  to  mitigate  the  horrois 
of  war.” 

“Meets  in  dry  weather.” 

“All  good  sports  eligible.” 

“If  they  got  the  price.”  This  was 
Kalin’s  contribution. 

“Pristine  innocence  no  bar.” 

“Come  on  in!  The  water’s  scarce,  but 
the  drinks  are  fine.” 

“Did  I  make  a  break?”  Bellows  whis¬ 
pered  to  Mrs.  Corliss. 

“A'ou’re  all  right,”  she  assured  him. 
“We’re  all  for  you.” 

“Let’s  go!”  announced  Ed  Passley  in 
his  jovial  bleat.  “It’s  one-thirty  and  the 
pancakes  are  brown.  Just  one  more  drink 
to  scare  away  the  spiders  and  we’re  all  set.” 

They  trooped  to  the  table,  ivhere  glas^ 
of  pinkish,  effer\-escing  liquid  were  waiting. 

.A  heavy,  black-visaged  man  who  (Alice 
Corliss  whispered)  had  just  emerged  from 
a  shipyard  scandal,  unscathed  except  in 
his  negligible  reputation,  lifted  his  glass 
and  intoned:  “First  toast:  War  b  hell.” 

“.And  here’s  a  comfortable  nook  by  the 
fire,”  returned  a  plump  little  tailor-made, 
woman  on  F!d  Passley’s  left. 

“May  it  never  stop  while  the  pickmgs 
are  goiod!”  added  the  distillery  agent, 
whereat  The  Onnable  shook  a  warning 
and  reprehensory  head. 

AS  THE  potent  drinks  began  to  work, 
the  air  became  full  of  gossip,  innu¬ 
endo,  and  presently  scandal,  not  always  of 
the  most  subtle.  The  hints,  sneers,  accu¬ 
sations  touched  upon  names  which  had  been  - 
to  Morton  Bellows’s  simple  mind  objects  of 
reverential  pride  in  his  country’s  achieve¬ 
ments;  the  names  of  leaders  who,  in  the 
time  of  stress,  had  risen  above  personal 
and  partisan  advantage  into  the  clearer 
ether  of  patriotism.  .And  wherever  the 
scandal-voices  touched,  they  smirched. 
Horrified  and  resentful  at*  first,  the 
stranger  at  the  feast  became  impressed 
with  the  assurance  of  the  speakers,  the 
effect  and  assumption  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  all  these  ugly  reports.  These 
people  knew  what  they  were  talking  about! 
The  nation’s  gods,  then,  did  have  feet  of 
clay — of  mud,  if  one  might  believe  half 
of  what  was  current  in  the  tainted  air. 
Whatever  vague  compunctions  he  might 
have  brought  with  him  into  this  at¬ 
mosphere  as  to  his  own  little  deal  with 
the  Government,  dissolved.  If  things 
were  as  rotten  as  this — 

Some  one  had  started  a  song  that  he 
knew.  He  joined  in  lustily.  1  hen  there 
w'as  silence  as  Mrs.  Drake  rose,  a  great 
goblet  of  the  fragrant  pink  liquid  in  her 
hand.  Her  eyes  were  feverish  and  her 
smile  reckless. 

“Toast?”  she  said.  “I’ll  give  you 
better  than  a  toast.  I’ll  give  you  a  touch 
of  the  philosophy  of  life.”  She  spoke  with  a 
sneering  lightness;  but  now  her  rich  voice 
deepened  and  she  swung  into  the  un¬ 
forgettable  word-music  of  the  "Garden  of 
Proserpine”: 

“From  too  much  love  of  li\  inR, 

From  hope  and  fear  set  free. 

We  thank  with  brief  tlianksgiving 
Whatever  gods  may  be! 

That  no  life  lives  forever; 

That  dead  men  rise  up  never! 

That  even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea.’’ 
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Bellows  lelt  a  warm  pressure  on  Kis  arm.  and  tbe  seductive  voice  ol  Alice  Corliss  whispered, 

"Oh,  he  a  sport!  It's  all  right.  Don’t  muss  up  the  game.” 

Thrilled  with  the  radiant  cynicism  of  the  din  of  applause  he  understood  that  it  was  like  that  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
yerse,  Bellows  wished  he  knew  whether  Shakespeare  and  he  decided  to  employ  dinner  at  home!  Though  he  modestly 
It  was  Longfellow  or  ^\^^ittier.  and  asking  the  leisure  of  his  impending  wealth  in  a  doubted  whether  his  voice  and  manner 
his  companion  was  surprised  to  hear  her  more  liberal  patronage  of  the  classics,  were  suited  to  it,  and,  more  disparagingly, 
say  that  it  was  a  greater  poet.  In  the  How  he  would  enjoy  getting  off  a  toast  whether  Ballardsville  would  appreciate 
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V  a  heap  about  this  Bellows  felt  a  soft  pressure  on  his  jttm 
iswered  Bellows  in  and  the  seductive  voice  of  Alice  Corliss 
i.  “No.  There  whispered  in  warning  and  appeal:  ‘X)li 
thousand  of  ’em.”  be  a  sport!  It’s  all  right.  Don’t  muss 
goes  into,  my  brain  up  the  game.” 

rone  tersely.  “Will  Bellows  took  the  cue.  “All  right,  fcJks " 
he  said  heartily.  “I  guess  I  can  leave 
this  end  to  you.” 

ones  that  won’t?”  “That’s  the  talk!”  cried  Aunty.  “WeH 
make  you  a  millionaire  inside  six  months 
“Up  to  the  in-  A  spile  millionaire — a  new  kind— patent 
spection  corps,”  applied  for.  A  spillionaire,  by  Jerry!” 
snapped  Aimty  be-  Passley  caught  up  the  nonsense.  “We’D 
fore  Bellows  could  form  the  Spillionaire  Club  and  elect  you 
first  president.  Here  we  all  are.  Fi¬ 
nance,”  he  pointed  to  Aunty  W’hippk. 
“Politics,”  he  indicated  The  Onnable. 

k  “Business,”  he  slapped  Bellows  on  the 

shoulder.  “Beauty  and  the  gentler  life,” 
he  waved  a  graceful  gesture  toward  .Mk* 
Corliss.  “And — ”  with  a  modest,  seif- 
indicative  bow,  “Diplomacy.” 


:  in  the  punch-biowl,”  ordered 
“There  must  be  one  more  round 

in  it.” 

Not  one  alone,  but  several  rounds  came 
out  of  that  generous  crystal.  At  the 
end  Bellows  found  himself  dancing  around 
in  a  dervishlike,  circulatory  measure  and 
joining  in  an  improvised  ditty  to  Ed 
Passley’s  banged  accompaniment  upon  the 
piano,  the  fatuous  words  of  which  struck 
him  at  the  time  as  being  the  highest  and 
happiest  improvisation  of  a  timely  wit. 

!  >  “Spiles!  Spiles! 

Piles  of  spiles! 

Spiles  in  files. 

M  iles  of  spiles. 

Piles  and  files  and  miles  of  spiles. 
Fortune  smiles 
With  all  its  wiles 
On  spiles,  spiles,  spiles” — 

and  so  on  in  repetition  to  breathlessness 
u  and  exhaustion. 

.\s  Ed  Passley,  with  a  final  bang,  turned 
from  the  piano.  Bellows  had  an  impulse 
of  exalted  and  reverent  patriotism  which 
"  quite  brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  and  some- 

.  .  how  thickened  his  tongue, 
am  t  “Turn  ’round,  Ed,”  he  besought.  “We 
gotta  have  one  more  song.  We  gotta  ^ 
‘.America.’  Every  patriotic  gathering  o’ 
teen  jjer  cent.,”  added  The  Onnable.  answer.  “A'ou’ve  got  your  twenty  thou’  good  cit’zens  these  days  oughta  sing 
“Charity,”  sighed  Aunty.  “Pure  char-  for  incidentals,  haven’t  you?  Lay  in  a  ‘-America.’  I’ll  lead.” 
ity,  considering  the  risk.”  stock  of  blinders,  old  nephew!”  Passley  banged  out  the  measure.  If  the 

“Now  you’re  talkin’,”  growled  “Cap.”  “.Any  report  from  you,”  put  in  The  song  was  not  a  musical  triumph  it  was  no 
“I  want  to  know  where  we  stand.”  He  Onnable,  suavely  addressing  “Cap,”  “will  fault  of  Bellows,  nor  of  The  Onnable,  whe 
draggc“d  the  words  out  of  a  sinister  and  carry  great  weight  with  the  committee,  sang  with  fervor  and  feeling  as  intense 
reluctant  slit  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth.  .  Where  haste  is  so  essential  we  can  not  as  the  leader’s.  They  shook  hands  aD 
A  strange  type,  thought  Bellows  with  stop  to  quibble  over  trifles,  such  as  around  and  separated.  Bellows  going  out 
distaste,  for  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  a — er — a  flawed  spile.”  to  wire  and  close  the  option  which  was 

.And,  indeed,  the  type  is  happily  rare  in  Uneasy  over  the  purport  of  this  ciyptic  to  make  him  rich,  a  “spillionaire.”  Also 

the  service;  though  where  the  graft  is  passage.  Bellows  felt  the  need  of  justify-  he  felt  the  need  of  air. 

richest  a  few  creep  in  iw  the  blind  alleys  ing  the  transaction.  “Look-a-here,”  said  At  the  last  dregs  of  the  war  breakfast 
of  politics  and  stand  ready  for  such  he  hesitatingly,  “this  is  perfectly  reg-  sat  Aunty  Whipple  and  Ed  Passley. 
profitable  business  as  the  Ed  Passleys  of  ular.  The  Government  buys  and  I  sell.  “All  right,  old  Bellows,  eh?”  said 
war  times  may  summon  them  to.  What’s  the  matter  with  that?  It’s  legal  Passley. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  said  .Aunty.  Then,  enough,  I  guess.”  -Aunty  held  her  last  (and  at  least 

turning  to  Bellows,  she  said  briskly:  “Yes,”  agreed  Passley.  “It’s  legal —  twentieth)  drink  up  with  an  unshaken 

“Where  are  these  spiles?”  enough.”  hand.  “I  don’t  know,”  she  answered 

“Tannery  Creek.  Five  miles  above  “Enough  to  get  by,”  added  Aunty.  reflectively. 

Ballardsville.  North  bank  of  the  Ohio.”  .A  saturnine  grin  manifested  itself  at  “Why,  an  hour  ago  you  were  all  for 

“.A  million  odd;  hey?”  the  near  comer  of  “Cap’s”  countenance,  him.” 

“Twelve  hundred  thousand,  plus.”  which  thereupon  squecs^  out  the  quali-  “Yes,  an  hour  ago,”  assented  .Aunty. 
“Pretty  new?”  fication:  “If  we  don’t  get  caught  at  it.”  “.An  hour  ago  was  an  hour  ago.” 

“Well — no.  They  ain’t  so  new.”  “Caught,”  repeated  Bellows  resentfully.  “Well,  what’s  happened  since?”  k 

“How  old?”  “I  don’t  know  what - ”  asked  impatiently. 

“Five  to  six  years.”  “That’s  it,”  intermpted  Ed  Passley  .Aunty  Whipple  hummed  a  bar  of 

“Bottom  mud  or  rock?”  quickly.  “A’ou  don’t  know.  .And  you  “.America”  in  her  flat,  cracked  voice. 

“Soft  mud.”  don’t  want  to  know.  What  you  don’t  “That’s  what  happened,”  she  said.  “Hes 

“Then  they  wouldn’t  be  paint-bmshed.”  know  won’t  hurt  you.”  sentimental.  I’m  afraid  of  him.” 


all  be  in  the  bank  when  you  come  back, 
gom  to  take  no  profits  while  you  re  gone. 
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II 

IS  \  pervasive  glow,  Bellows  went  back 
to  his 'modest  hotel  to  pack.  Life 
had  taken  on  meaning,  fragrance,  luster, 
fervency.  No  longer  did  it  consist  in  the 
nftty,  unrewarded  business  routine  of 
B^rdsville.  Washington  was  henceforth 
his  proper  sphere;  Washington,  the  war- 
hub,  the  center  of  powerful  and  subtle 
acti^ties,  the  place  of  dashing  enterprises 
jnd  dazzling  results;  a  world  of  crystal 
and  flowers  and  fellowship  and  brilliant 
women  and  trenchant  wit,  all  hospitable 
to  the  bold  spirit  which  could  hold  its 
own  in  such  company.  He  looked  at 
his  watch,  and  was  startled  to  find  that  it 
marked  five  o’clock.  To  such  quick- 
sped  lengths  had  the  war  breakfast  run. 
.\nd  his  train  left  at  eight. 

He  dined  with  his  talisman  beside  his 
plate,  where  he  could  look  at  it  often, 
for  reassurance.  It  was  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  clipped  from  a  daily,  picked 
up  in  a  smoking-car  seat  three  months 
before,  and  it  set  forth  the  Government’s 
sore  need  of  spiles  for  a  special  war 
purpose  in  one  of  the  harbors,  and  the  great 
diflicultics  in  obtaining  them.  Until  then. 
Bellows  had  been  inclined  to  chide  himself 
forever  having  taken  up  the  option  on  the 
practicdly  completed  and  forever  aban¬ 
doned  Tannery  Creek  deepening  project. 
It  was  out  of  his  regular  line,  which  was  a 
small  business  in  casual  river  charters. 
Now  he  saw  the  wherefore  of  it.  It  was 
prondential.  That’s  what  it  was,  provi¬ 
dential!  Bellows  had  quite  a  religious 
feeling  about  it. 

.At  first  he  had  honestly  supposed  that 
any  spiles  would  do;  that  they  need  not 
be  new  nor  in  first-class  condition  for 
an  emergency  need.  That  notion  had 
been  promptly'  dissipated  when  he  had 
consulted  his  former  schoolmate,  Ed 
Passley,  ex-lobbyist,  and  now  a  “useful” 
(and  reliably  quiet)  man  alx)ut  Washing¬ 


ton.  .\t  the  end  of  the  colloquy,  Ed  had 
said: 

“Sure  they’re  supposed  to  be  new. 
But — leave  it  to  me.” 

So  they  formed  their  partnership. 
Bellows  soothing  a  not-over-insistent  con¬ 
science  with  the  thought  that  the  spiles 
were  good  enough,  that  the  Government 
couldn’t  exjject  to  secure  a  supply'  of  new 
timber  in  time — the  newspaper  paragraph 
had  almost  said  as  much — and  that  the 
Tannery  Creek  lot  would  last  out  the  war, 
anyway.  That  would  be  only  a  year, 
Bellows  thought,  optimistically. 

.\nd  look  what  he  could  do  for  war 
causes.  Bellows  told  himself,  with  those 
undreamed-of  and  perfectly  justifiable 
profits!  He’d  make  the  biggest  bond 
subscription  in  Ballardsville:  fifty  thou¬ 
sand;  yes,  a  hundred.  He’d  spread  him¬ 
self  on  every  war  charity.  He’d  show 
’em  what  liberality  really  meant  with  the 
profits  of  his  own  stroke  of  business  genius, 
and  at  the  same  time  manifest  to  a  benign 
Providence  that  it  had  showered  its  bless¬ 
ing  upon  an  appreciative  and  grateful 
choice.  .\nd  he’d  have  enough  left  over 
for  the  new,  brilliant  life  of  Washington. 
Even  if,  with  his  proven  acumen,  he 
didn’t  develop  fresh  opportunities  at  the 
hub  of  war! 

Going  to  the  Union  Station  early.  Bel¬ 
lows  found  that  his  train  was  delayed 
three  hours.  He  sat  down  happily  to 
think.  .\s  he  lost  himself  in  musings, 
the  glory  of  what  he  was  going  to  do  and 
share  and  be  Hooded  him  with  a  golden 
haze  in  which  he  moved  and  glowed 
triumphant. 

Ill 

BENE.\TH  the  dim  and  lofty  vault  of 
the  teeming  Union  Station  at  Wash¬ 
ington  pulses  the  \vash  of  the  rising  tide 
of  war.  You  may  hear  it  take  many 
and  various  voices:  here,  a  shamed  and 
stifled  sobbing;  there,  the  thin,  forced 


laughter  of  the  more  resolutely  courageous; 
elsewhere,  the  shout  of  welcome,  or  the 
wordless  murmur  of  lovers,  hand-clasped 
and  intent,  with  fateful  eyes  upon  the 
clock;  for  this  is  the  place  of  meetings 
and  of  partings,  the  threshold  of  joy  and 
adventure  and  high  sacrifice  and  sacred 
tragedy.  To  this  Morton  Bellows  woke. 

Men  figures  in  khaki  drifted  by  his  seat 
and  were  gone,  as  motes  pass  across  the 
eye;  women  figures  in  black,  with  faces 
of  sad  courage. 

A  file  of  soldiers  set  the  brisk  echoes 
ringing  to  their  tread,  in  which  there 
was  something  exultant;  a  wedding-party, 
gay  and  boisterous,  romped  along,  but  in 
the  bride’s  wistful  eyes  terror  mingled 
with  love  and  pride  for  the  young  hus¬ 
band  who  wore  the  service  cap  of  those 
chosen  for  early  overseas  service. 

A  drunken  man  was  escorted  along, 
weeping  because  the  M.  P.  would  not  let 
him  give  his  half-filled  flask  to  a  de¬ 
parting  private. 

Ghosts,  all  of  them,  to  Morton  Bellows’s 
dulled  perceptions.  Slowly  his  brain 
cleared,  and  he  saw  them  for  fellow 
humans  of  some  special  and  poignant 
significance,  if  he  could  but  grasp  it;  and, 
as  in  a  flash  of  inner  radiance,  whereby  he 
achieved  a  higher  power  of  seeing,  hear¬ 
ing,  interpreting,  he  saw  them  again — a 
stranger,  more  vivid  change  than  the 
first — so  that  they  were  become  to  him 
creatures  stripped  down  to  the  sheer, 
shining,  spiritual  meaning  of  what  they 
represented. 

“Take  care  o’  yerself,  Joe.” 

“Don’t  you  worry,  Paul,  ol’  boy. 
I’ll  be  all  right.  Better  gimme  them 
packages.” 

“No.  I  can  carry  ’em.  Lemme  carry 
em. 

One  of  the  speakers  was  in  the  khaki 
of  an  infantryman.  The  other,  a  wistful 
hunchback,  trying  not  to  stagger  under 
the  weight  of  the  departing  soldier’s 
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burdens,  repeated:  “Take  care  o’  yerself, 
Joe.  I  can  run  the  store,  all  right.  There’ll 
be  money  when  you  come  back.” 

“Sure  you  can,  ol’  sport.  You  got  the 
business  bean.  Doncha  go  overworkin’ 
yerself,  now.” 

“I’ll  work  like  hell.  It  won’t  hurt  me. 
I  gotta  work  fer  the  two  of  us.  An’  say, 
Joe - ” 

“Say  it,  boy.” 

“It’ll  all  be  in  the  bank  when  you  come 
back.  I  ain’t  goin’  to  take  no  profits 
while  you’re  gone.” 

“Lay  off  that  stuff,  Paul.  You’ll  be 
workin’  twicet  as  hard.  You’ll  earn  your 
share  an’  mine,  too.” 

“I  couldn’t  do  it,  Joe,”  said  the  other 
pleadingly.  “I  couldn’t  touch  no  profits 
while  you  were  over  there  fightin’.  .  .  . 
Gawd!  There  goes  the  belli  .  .  .  Take 
care  o’  yerself,  Joe.” 

The  hunchback,  turning  away,  stumbled 
blindly  over  the  feet  of  Morton  Bellows. 
He  did  not  apologize.  “That’s  my 
brother,”  he  said  simply.  “Yolunteered. 
They  wouldn’t  take  me.” 

“They  wouldn’t  take  me,  either.  Flat 
feet,”  said  Morton  Bellows,  hoping  that 
the  other  would  stay  and  talk.  He 
wanted  to  hear  more  of  his  views  on  profits. 
But  the  other  moved  on. 

“Joe’ll  know  how  to  take  bare  o’  him¬ 
self,”  Bellows  heard  him  mutter,  com¬ 
forting  himself  as  best  he  might. 

Bellows  got  up  and  wandered  vaguely 
about.  He  felt  suddenly  restless,  uneasy, 
perturbed  in  the  happiness  of  his  success. 

suh;  he  was  all  she  had.” 

A  “I  reckon  she  give  him  up  with 
a  smile.  She’s  of  the  ol’  blood.” 

The  men  were  Southerners,  by  their 
voices.  Bellows  had  not  consciously 
stopped  to  listen.  Rather  their  speech 
seemed  to  include  him  as  bearing  some 
special  message  to  his  quickened  sen¬ 
sitiveness. 

“War  is  sure  hell,”  said  the  first  speaker; 
and  Bellows,  remembering,  winced.'  “I 
saw  her  the  day  she  left,”  the  other  stated. 
“I  tell  you.  suh" — the  soft  Southern  in¬ 
tonation  suddenly  rang  bugle-clear — “she 
wore  her  mo’nin’  like  a  flag.  Like  a  flag, 
suh!” 

Through  the  fragrance-drenched,  lux¬ 
urious,  caressing  memories  of  the  war 
breakfast  with  which  Bellows  was  still 
pampering  his  soul,  pierced  a  breath  of 
something  cold  and  pure  and  stirring,  a 
wintry^  visitation  from  some  outer  vastness 
of  stars  and  the  great  winds. 

Bellows  went  on  his  way,  with  a  brain 
bewildered  and  aching. 

They  were  talking  of  profits,  this  pair 
who  sat  hunched  on  their  own  suitcases, 
unable  to  find  a  place  on  the  benches. 
Percentages,  dollars,  bonuses  filled  their 
low,  eager  speech. 

They  were  Jews;  pursy,  spectacled, 
middle-aged,  prosperous.  Here,  at  least, 
were  men  of  business.  From  them  one 
would  get  the  practical  view,  of  which 
Bellows  was  beginning  to  feel  the  need, 
that  he  might  reconstitute  his  standards. 
He  moved  up  closer. 

“.  .  .  doubling  up  on  the  over¬ 
time,”  said  the  taller  man  of  the  pair. 
“That’s  where  the  fancy  profits  come  in.” 

“That’s  where  the  rodden  work  comes 
in,”  growled  the  other. 

“Sure!  Just  what-  I  told  him.  I  says, 
Tusin;ss  is  business,’  I  says,  ‘and  I  give 
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a  man  right  to  look  out  for  his  own.  But 
who’s  got  to  wear  your  rotten,  leaky,  slop- 
made  coats?’  I  says.  ‘\Vhy,  my  boy,’  I 
says,  ‘and  Eckstein’s  boy,’  I  says,  ‘and 
Levy’s  boy,’  I  says,  ‘and  your  boy,  if  you 
had  one,  and  he  was  man  enough,  and 
good  Jew  enough  to  volunteer  like  the 
rest,’  I  says.  ‘They’re  maybe  in  the 
trenches  now,’  I  says.  ‘Or  maybe  in  the 
hospital  with  pneumonia  from  wearin’ 
your  scamped  garments,’  I  says.  ‘Drink 
with  you?’  I  says.  ‘Not  while  this  war  is 
on,’  I  says.  ‘You’re  a  rotten,  grafting, 
cheap  kike  for  all  your  half  million,  Kalin,’ 
I  says.” 

Kalin!  Bellows  had  eagerly  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  that  genius  of 
the  clothing  trade  on  his  next  trip  to 
Washington.  He  felt  a  sudden  qualm  of 
spiritual  nausea.  He  moved  away  from 
that  place. 

Seeking  distraction,  he  bought  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  .\lmost  the  first  item  on 
which  his  eye  lighted  was  an  announce¬ 
ment,  with  the  caption  embodying  The 
Onnable’s  name.  That  ornament  of  states¬ 
manship,  it  appeared,  was  to  deliver  an 
address  on  the  morrow;  the  subject.  “War 
Sacrifice — Duty  for  One  and  .Ml.” 
Bellows  felt  worse.  He  hastily  dropped 
the  paper  and  went  on. 

Resonant  voices  were  making  announce¬ 
ments  about  trains.  No  news  of  his  train 
developed,  however.  Feeling  an  urgent 
wish  to  get  away  as  soon  as  might  be  from 
that  haunted  spot.  Bellows  passed  out 
to  the  promenade  to  consult  the  bulletin- 
slide.  Nothing.  But,  turning  away,  he 
brushed  by  a  man  whose  square,  alert, 
elderly,  clean-shaven  face  seemt*d  so 
familiar  that  he  almost  had  stopped  for  a 
greeting.  It  was  a  distinct  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  recall,  on  a  second  glance,  that  he 
knew  the  face  only  as  having  seen  it  repro¬ 
duced  in  print  somewhere;  for  Bellows 
would  have  been  glad  of  a  little  conversa¬ 
tion  to  beguile  him  from  his  own  in¬ 
surgent  thoughts.  The  square-faced  one 
was  in  earnest  talk  with  a  small,  wiry  indi¬ 
vidual,  whose  gnarled  hands  of  manual 
labor  suggested  the  artisan,  but  whose 
clothes  were  of  superior  make  and  texture. 

“Now,  you  limber  up  that  dam’  stiff 
neck  of  yours.  Dan,”  said  the  vaguely 
remembered  face. 

“Oh,  you  go  to  hell!”  retorted  the  other. 
But  they  shook  hands,  and  grinned 
amiably  at  each  other,  as  the  small  man’s 
train  was  called.  A  young  fellow  with 
eye-glasses  accosted  the  other  as  he  turned 
away. 

“Will  it  go  through,  Mr.  Commissioner?” 
he  asked  eagerly. 

“What?  Oh,  hello,  Stansby.  Yes,  it’ll 
go  through.  Go  light  on  the  matter  of 
the  postponement,  will  you?  Just  say 
that  ...  Oh,  well,  I  can  trust  you 
to  handle  it  right.” 

“That’s  what  I’m  here  for,”  said  the 
reporter,  making  a  note  on  an  envelope. 

“Who  is  that  man?”  Bellows  asked, 
jerking  his  head  toward  “Mr.  Commis¬ 
sioner.” 

“That?  Why,  that’s  Stephen  Stabler,” 
replied  the  other,  emphasizing,  in  his  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  other’s  ignorance,  a  name 
which  in  the  past  had  stood  for  all  that 
organized  labor  most  distrusted  and 
feared.  “.And  the  man  that  just  left  is 
Dan  Colson,  the  labor  leader.” 

“They  seemed  to  be  on  pretty  good 
terms.”  - 


“Why  not?  They’re  partners  on  thf  U 
now.  \  couple  of  years  ago,  if  any  4 
puted  point  came  up,  they’d  have  dictatai 
polite,  bitter,  tricky  ‘Dear  Sir-Yom, 
truly’  letters  to  each  other,  and 
any  underground  game  to  get  the  best  qI 
it.  Now,  it’s  ‘Don’t  be  a  clam,  Steve,’ aaH 
‘Go  get  wise  to  yourself,  Dan,’  and’ they 
hop  out  together  to  a  ten-cent  lundi. 
grabbery  and  talk  it  out  man  to  tbul 
Later,  after  the  war,  I  don’t  know  1 
guess  they’ll  fight  it  out,  but  still  be « 
the  level.  This  war  does  some  queer  ihije 
to  folks.  ‘Take  no  advantage  whiki^ 
war  is  on;’  that’s  the  word  among  tbc 
really  big  men.  It  ain’t  such  a  bad  link 
war  some  ways,”  said  the  reporter  lightly 
but  with  shining  eyes.  ' 

Take  no  advantage!  .  .  .  Half  j 
million,  cold!  Bellows  hurried  away  from 
that  place.  But  he  could  not  hurry  awjy 
from  his  thoughts. 

I  'WO  orange  phosphates,  please,”  «- 
dered  the  boy  in  the  naval  unifonn. 

Bellows  moved  along  to  make  room  for 
the  delightfully  pretty  girl  for  wlwm  om 
of  these  innocuous  beverage's  was  designed. 

.  .  Right  in  harbor,”  the  young 

officer  continued.  “We  must  have  scraped 
it  before  the  screw  hit  it.  Of  course  it  wjs 
black  as  your  hat.” 

“Did  you  sink  at  once?”  asked  the  girl 

“No.  I  ran  her  for  shore  and  struck  j 
lucky  mud  bank.  We’ll  save  her.  But- 
but  Gil  Stimson  went  outboard  when  we 
struck,  and  we  haven’t  seen  him  since. 
He  was  a  good  one,  Gil!” 

The  girl  leaned  to  him  with  a  bttk 
murmur  of  sympathy.  “Was  it  a  pieced 
wreckage,  do  you  think?”  she  asked. 

“No.  We  found  it  later.  A  spile,  k 
rotten  spile.”  Bellows  jumped  so  that  the 
mineral  water  he  was  drinking  slopped 
over  his  festal  white  tie.  “From  the  net 
embanking  work.  .And  it  was  seven  yean 
old  if  it  was  a  day.  Some  contractor's 
profit  in  that,  I  guess.  .  .  .  How  am 
I  ever  going  to  tell  Gil’s  mother!” 

Bellows  set  down  his  drink,  unfinished, 
and  went  away  from  that  place. 

.Air  was  what  he  wanted.  Air  and  the 
dark.  Stillness,  and  a  chance  to  think, 
free  from  the  intrusive  concerns  of  others. 
•After  all,  he  said  to  himself  as  he  pushed 
through  the  swinging  dcxrrs,  what  had 
they  to  do  with  him  or  he  with  them? 
He  had  a  right  to  take  his  chance  where 
it  offered.  A  right?  It  w'as  almost  a  duty, 
when  Providence  had  so  obviously  pouited 
out  the  way.  He  fingered  the  little  talis¬ 
man  of  print  in  his  pocket  and  began  to 
feel  reassured.  His  mind  went  back 
again  to  the  warm,  rich  memories  of  the 
war  breakfast.  That  was  life!  Glitter¬ 
ing,  joyous,  expensive  life!  The  life  d 
wealth,  of  ease,  of  golden  opportunity  and 
alluring  enterprise;  the  life  to  which  the 
dexjr  stood  wide  in  welcome  for  him. 
Morton  Bellows  of  Ballardsville.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  mattered.  To  forego  this  invita¬ 
tion  of  Providence  for  any  squeamish 
sentimentalism  would  be  childish.  .  •  • 

She  l(X)ked  frail  and  spent  between  tk 
two  heavy  bags  she  was  carrying.  M 
porter  was  in  sight.  Bellows  wondered 
if  he  might  offer  his  aid  to  a  stranger; 
by  her  dress,  a  “swell”  stranger.  Or 
would  it  be  resented  as  fresh?  Then  he 
saw  who  she  was  and  hurried  to  her. 

“Mrs.  Corliss!”  he  cried. 

She  surrendered  her  burdens  to  him. 
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“How  do  you  do?”  she  said  doubtfully.  “No,  you’re  not,”  contradicted  Bellows  print.  The  kind 
Then,  in  a  flash  of  enlightenment:  “Oh,  with  quiet  force.  His  heavy,  strong  happen  to  any  ^ 

it’s  the  Innocent!”  hands  fell  on  hers,  enfolded  them,  pried  stance.” 

“What  has  happened?”  he  demanded,  them  apart;  and  he  felt  her  fingers  bite  “God  forbid!” 

shocked  by  the  pallor  of  her  face.  into  his  with  an  insane  strength.  “Yes;  but  it  w( 

“Will  you  get  me  my  reservations?”  she  She  drooped  her  head  forward  until  her  I’d  been  in  pooi 
said  in  a  dull  voice.  “For  Boston.  I’ll  eyelids  preyed  upon  the  back  of  his  hands  don’t  know  whei 

tell  you  when  you  come  back.”  and  burned  there.  But  she  went  bac 

He  found  her  a  seat  and  got  her  tickets.  “Steady,”  said  Bellows  in  his  comfort-  we  found  her  the 
“,\re  you  sick?”  he  asked  anxiously  on  ing,  homely  voice.  “You  just  hang  on  to  “Message?” 

his  return.  me.”  “From  Tracy. 

She  shook  her  head.  Her  ungloved  One  or  two  passers-by  glanced  at  them,  been  at  the  front 


Her  husband.  He’d 


She  drooped  her  head  forward  until  her  eyelids  pressed  upon  the  hack  of  his  hands 
humed  there.  "'Steady,  said  Bellows  in  his  comforting,  homely  voice. 
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“And  you?”  she  peered  at  him.  “What 
are  you  doing  with  Ed  Passley  and  that 
gang?  You  look  decent.  What’s  this 
spile  deal  of  yours?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  he  said. 

He  tried  to  tell  her;  to  lay  it  before  her 
as  a  sound  business  transaction.  It 
wouldn’t  put  itself  into  words;  and  while 
he  was  still  struggling  with  the  attempt 
her  train  was  called.  She  gave  him  her 
hand. 

“Good-by,”  she  said.  “And,  oh  .  .  . 
go  home — while  there’s  time!” 


B.ACK  again  in  a  corner  seat.  Bellows 
strove  to  reconstruct  the  glowing 
vision  of  the  day.  It  turned  tawdry 
before  his  mind’s  eye.  He  sensed  the 
stale  dregs  of  the  feast.  He  sought  to 
recapture  and  make  his  own  the  haunting 
music,  the  serene  cynicism  of  the  verse 
that  \  ivian  Drake  had  thrilled  him  with: 


and  that  which  had  been  lustrous  beauty 
now  a  thing  not  to  be  endured  in  imagina¬ 
tion. 

Within,  his  train  was  being  announced. 
It  didn’t  matter.  “All  aboard!”  The 
gate  clanged.  Nor  did  that  matter.  Bel¬ 
lows  walked,  like  one  struggling  to  emerge 
from  a  dream,  to  the  telegraph  desk  and 
sent  two  messages.  One  was  to  Ballards- 
ville.  The  other  was  to  Ed  Passley.  He 
drew  his  talisman  out  of  his  pocket,  the 
message  of  Providence,  the  summons  and 
the  key  to  the  new  and  gorgeous  life,  and 
let  it  flutter  from  his  fingers  to  the  floor. 
It  fell  with  the  reverse  side  uppermost. 
He  read,  in  large  print,  this  fragment: 


“Anyway,  he’s  got  nothing  on  us" 
assert^  Ed  Passley,  with  pale  lips  of 
bravado. 

“I  told  you  he  was  sentimental,”  said 
the  wise  crone.  “That  kind  is  never  safe 
in  business.  I  told  you  I  was  afmd 
of  him.” 
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From  too  much  love  of  living 
From  hope  and  fear  set  free — 


but  it  was  mingled  and  corrupted  by  the 
puerile  patter  of: 

Miles  of  spiles 
Spiles  in  files 
Fortune  smiles 
With  all  her  wiles — 

A  pistol  shot  brought  him  to  his  feet, 
blinking  and  shaking.  He  ran  to  the 
door.  There  was  another  shot.  start¬ 
ing  motor-car  was  backfiring.  That  was 
all.  But  Bellows  saw  a  shattered  face, 


and  at  the  bottom  the  circular  insignium 
of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service. 
Bellows  retrieved  the  clipping  from  the 
floor  and  went  away  from  that  place. 

“He’s  crazy,”  declared  Ed  Passley. 

“What  explanation  does  he  give?” 
asked  Aunty  Whipple.  She  was  huddled 
in  a  heavy,  padded  dressing-gown,  for  her 
'associate  had  roused  her  at  the  untimely 
hour  of  seven-thirty  a.m. 

“None.  Just  ‘Deal  is  off’  and  his 
signature.” 

“I  wonder — ”  began  Aunty,  and  stopped. 


They  might  have  saved  themselves 
their  alarms.  At  that  same 
Morton  Bellows  rose  stiffly  from  the  steps 
of  the  War  Camp  Community  shack  to 
greet  the  manager.  He  exhibited  the 
clipping. 

“But,  my  dear  man,”  said  the  manager 
amused  “that’s  old,  months  old.”  ' 
“I  know  it.  I  hoped  there  might  be 
something  still.” 

“Nothing.  Nothing  that  a  man  of  your 
sort  would  be  interested  in.” 

“What  is  it?  Let  me  decide  that.” 
But  the  manager,  frowning,  was  mutter¬ 
ing  something  about  inspection,  as  he  tried 
to  move  an  unsightly  and  heaping  garbage 
barrel  from  the  stoop  comer.  He  was  a 
slight  man,  and  the  can  was  very  heavy. 
Bellows,  with  muscles  hardened  by  years 
of  river  work,  encircled  the  can  and 
heaved  it  to  the  ground.  His  sightly 
black  coat  w’as  smeared,  and  a  stain 
smirched  the  festal  purity  of  the  white  tie. 

“Here!  You  mustn’t,”  protested  the 
manager,  brushing  him  off.  “That’s  what 
I  really  need,”  he  added  wearily.  “A 
hustling  husky  to  do  the  dirty  work.” 
“Take  me,”  said  the  spillionaire. 


Tte  Glad  Hand 


By  W.  D.  McCracl  an 


T-TERE’S  to  the  man  in  the  engine-room! 
**■  And  here’s  to  the  toiling  masses! 
Here’s  to  the  girl  at  the  kitchen  range! 
And  here’s  to  the  lower  classes! 


An  “If  you  please”  and  a  kind  “Good  day” 
To  the  girl  who  sells  in  the  store. 

Good  cheer  to  her  who  serves  me  at  lunch, 
And  to  her  who  scrubs  the  floor. 


My  hand  to  the  waiting  longshoreman. 
To  the  dripping,  cursing  crew% 

To  the  clinking,  clanking  ferryman. 

To  the  Gentile  and  the  Jew. 


My  thanks  to  all  who  watch  at  night. 

Or  work  on  Sundays,  too. 

.And  you,  the  women  who  cook  their  meals, 
My  heart  goes  out  to  you. 


Heh  to  the  gripman!  Heh  to  the  guard! 

Heh  to  the  cop  on  his  beat! 

The  laboring  man  who  digs  the  trench! 
And  him  who  sweeps  the  street! 


Here’s  to  the  poor  in  the  sweating  shops! 

Here’s  to  their  stifling  nights! 

Here’s  to  those  whom  greed  has  robbed! 
Here’s  to  their  getting  their  rights! 


Here’s  to  the  farmhand  hoeing  the  corn! 

The  miner  sinking  the  shaft! 

Here’s  to  the  housesmiths  pounding  the  sky 
And  here’s  to  the  latest  craft! 


Here’s  to  my  brother,  the  broken  bum! 

And  here’s  to  the  girl  gone  wrong!  - 
.And  here’s  to  all  the  refuse  of  men. 
The  miserable,  destitute  throng! 


For  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  shall  know 
The  Lord  of  creation  and  birth. 

So  here’s  my  hand  to  the  common  men. 
For  thev  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
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Txc  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 

It  Is  and  What  It  Isn  t 
By  George  Creel 

CKairman  of  tke  Committee  on  Public  Information 


IT  OUGHT  to  stand  as  a  humor  of 
history  that  the  press  of  America 
did  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the 
whole  war  without  seeming  to  know 
it.  Favored  above  every  other 
profession,  trade,  or  calling,  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  control  by  any  emergency 
law,  being  put  entirely  upon  their 
honor  with  respect  to  matters  of  abso¬ 
lutely  vital  importance  to  the  national 
cause. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
great  struggle,  there  was  no  press-censor¬ 
ship  laiv.  The  newspapers,  at  all  times, 
were  their  own  and  only  censor.  The  de¬ 
sires  of  the  Government,  with  respect  to 
the  concealment  of  military  plans,  'ixil- 
icies  and  movements,  were  set  forth  in 
certain  specific  requests.  No  statutory 
enactment  stood  behind  .them.  Their 
observance  rested  entirely  upon  the  pat¬ 
riotism  of  the  individual  editors,  ^ch 
printed  card  carried  the  explicit  announce¬ 
ment: 

“These  requests  go  to  the  press  without 
larger  authority  than  the  necessities  of  the 
war-making  branches.  Their  enforcement 
is  a  matter  for  the  press  itself.” 

Our  European  corarades-in-arms  idewed 
the  experiment  with  amazement,  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  anxiety.  In  even.’  other  bellig¬ 
erent  country  censorship  laws  establish^ 
iron  rules,  rigid  suppressions  and  drastic 
prohibitions  carrj’ing  severe  penalties.  Yet 
the  American  idea  worked!  There  were 
violations,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
papers  holding  to  the  unwritten  agreement 
suffered  injury  from  papers  less  careful 
and  less  honest ;  but  with  verj'  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  press  of  the  United  States  kept 
the  faith.  Troop  trains  moved,  transports 
sailed,  ships  arrived  and  departed,  inven- 
•  tions  were  perfected  and  military’  plans 
advanced,  all  behind  a  veil  of  secrecy' 
provided  entirely  by  the  honor  of  the 
press. 

Never  at  any  time,  however,  did  the 
newspapers  seem  to  grasp  the  full  meaning 
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'  i  'HIS  is  the  final  one  of  three  arti- 
cles.  published  in  EVERYBODVS, 
hy  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information.  As  a  public  of¬ 
ficial  in  an  important  position,  Mr. 
Creel's  views  on  various  aspects  of  the 
country's  activities  during  the  war 
are  of  keen  interest  —  an  interest 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Creel 
has  been  the  object  of  endless  discus¬ 
sion  and  severe  criticism.  In  this 
belief.  EVERYBODVS  asked  Mr.  Creel 
to  write  for  its  readers  these  articles 
— on  subjects  of  his  own  choosing,  and 
in  his  own  way.  This  third  article 
is  a  frank  statement  of  Mr.  Creel's 
opinions  of  the  American  press,  especi¬ 
ally  of  its  war-time  activities. 


of  their  contribution,  the  true  glory  of  the 
achievement.  To  this  very  day  they  per¬ 
sist  in  an  attempt  to  deny,  to  discredit  or 
else  to  evade  the  honor  so  splendidly  won 
and  so  richly  deserved. 

The  press  insisted  that  I  was  a  censor, 
that  there  were  censorship  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations,  backed  up  by  certain  mysterious 
laws  and  equally  mysterious  penalties,  and 
with  mingl^  moans  and  protests  the  news¬ 
papers  did  their  best  to  make  the  pe<^le  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  voluntary  censorship  was  not 
voluntary,  that  the  uncompelled  thing  they 
were  doing  was  not  really  uncompelled,  and 
that  while  they  could  not  speak  with 
definiteness,  certainly  there  was  a  “catch” 
somewhere  that  would  some  day  become 
apparent. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  a  measure  of  excuse 
for  this  attitude.  .\  censorship  law,  asked 
for  in  the  opening  months  of  war,  was  not 
permitted  to  stand  by  itself,  but  appeared 
merely  as  part  of  the  Espionage  Bill.  This 
seeming  inclusion  of  the  press  with  spies 
and  traitors  naturally  angered  the  news¬ 
papers,  even  as  it  afforded  rare  opportunity 
for  the  buncombe  of  politicians,  and  after 
an  acrimonious  discussion  in  which  every¬ 
thing  on  earth  and  in  history  was  dis¬ 


cussed,  except  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the 
whole  proposition  was  killed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  opposed 
strongly  to  the  requested  legislation,  and 
felt  that  its  defeat  was  a  blessing.  It  was 
not  that  I  denied  the  need  of  censor¬ 
ship,  for  it  is  one  of  the  vital  necessi¬ 
ties  of  war,  but  deep  in  my  heart  there 
was  the  conviction  that  the  desired  results 
could  be  obtained  without  paying  the 
price  that  a  formal  law  would  have  de¬ 
manded. 

With  the  nation  in  arms,  the  need  of 
America  was  not  so  much  to  keep  the  news¬ 
papers  from  doing  the  hurtful  things  as  to 
get  them  to  do  the  helpful  things.  It  was 
not  servants  we  wanted,  but  associates. 
Better  far  to  have  the  desired  compulsions 
proceed  from  within  than  to  apply  them 
from  without. 

There  was  also  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  were  sailing  to  fight  in  a  foreign 
land,  leaving  families  three  thousand  mile 
behind  them.  Nothing  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  that  there  should  be  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  impairment  of  the  people’s  confidence 
in  the  printed  information  presented  to 
them.  Suspicious  enough  by  reason  of 
natural  anxieties,  a  censorship  law  would 
have  turned  every  waiting  heart  over  to  the 
fear  that  news  was  being  either  stranded 
or  minimized. 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  there 
was  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  bear  in 
mind.  No  other  right  guaranteed  by 
democracy  has  been  more  abused,  but  bet¬ 
ter  far  these  abuses  than  the  deadening 
evil  of  an  autocratic  control.  It  is  also  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  such  legislation  to 
operate  solelj'  against  the  we^  and  the 
powerless,  and  the  European  experience 
proves  this  by  instance  after  instance  of 
failure  to  proceed  against  great  dailies  for 
bold  infraction. 

Censorship  laws,  too,  even  though  they 
protest  that  the  protection  of  military  se¬ 
crets  is  their  one  original  object,  have  a  way 
of  slipping  over  into  the  field  of  opinion,  for 
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arbitrary  power  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
“Iiifonnation  of  value  to  the  enemy”  is  an 
elastic  phrase,  and  when  occasion  requires 
can  be  stretched  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
independent  discussion.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous,  for  people  do  not  need  less  crit¬ 
icism  in  time  of  war,  but  more.  Incompe¬ 
tence  and  corruption,  bad  enough  in  peace, 
take  on  an  added  menace  when  the  nation 
is  in  arms.  One  has  a  right  to  hope  that 
the  criticism  shall  be  honest,  just  and  con¬ 
structive,  but  even  a  blackguard’s  voice  is 
preferable  to  the  dead  silence  of  an  iron 
suppression. 

It  was  from  these  dangers  that  the  vol¬ 
untary  censorship  saved  us.  All  honor  to 
the  press  of  .\merica!  Even  though  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  struggle  as 
though  the  laurel  wreath  had  poison-ivy 
in  it,  they  deserve  it  and  must  wear  it. 

I  have  undertaken  to  give  a  frank  and 
impersonal  estimate  of  the  contribution  of 
the  American  press  to  the  war  service  of 
the  nation.  The  task  is  attended  by  un¬ 
usual  delicacies  and  difficulties,  for  the 
press  does  not  like  to  be  weighed,  and  has 
become  an  expert  in  laying  down  a  barrage 
in  the  face  of  every  approach  that  has  the 
appearance  of  criticism.  No  profession  in 
the  world  is  so  free  with  its  opinions  and 
conclusions,  but  let  the  eye  of  appraisal  be 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  newspaper 
and  up  goes  a  protest  as  personal  as  it  is 
emphatic. 

These  estimates  should  and  must  be 
made,  however,  in  connection  with  ever>’ 
rofession,  trade  and  calling.  The  search- 
ght  of  war  presents  the  opportunity,  even 
as  it  points  the  necessity,  of  determining 
and  eliminating  all  that  has  been  proved 
to  be  false,  spurious  and  non-es.sential. 
IMiether  the  press  likes  it  or  not,  it  must 
submit  to  stock-taking  along  with  the  rest 
of  .America’s  activities. 

Generosity  in  the  “Drives  ' 

HAVE  borne  testimony  to  its  honor¬ 
able  observance  of  the  voluntary'  cen¬ 
sorship,  an  observance  that  has  protected 
the  lives  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  by  con¬ 
cealment  from  the  enemy  of  purely  mili¬ 
tary  information.  I  would  also  be  less 
than  just  if  I  failed  to  bear  witness  to  the 
lavish  generosity  of  the  press  in  connection 
with  every  objective  activity  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  “Drives”  of  all  kinds  owed 
much  of  their  success  to  the  newspapers  of 
America.  There  has  been  no  appeal  that 
did  not  receive  thousands  of  columns  of 
news  space;  there  is  not  one  that  did  not 
have  eveiy  ounce  of  editorial  energy  in  the 
land  behind  it. 

So  much  for  the  credit  side.  With  re¬ 
flect  to  other  needs  and  demands  of  Gov- 


built  high  and  strong  with  jacis.  It  was 
in  this  fight  that  the  press  failed  completely 
and  continuously. 

The  average  newspaper,  although  there 
were  many  splendid  exceptions,  made  for 
confusion  rather  than  clarity;  its  appeals 
were  to  the  emotions,  not  to  the  mind;  it 
muddled  thought  instead  of  molding  it; 
it  cluttered  public  discussion  with  rumors, 
dbtortions,  false  report  and  hysteria;  in 
plain,  the  press,  as  a  whole,  discharged 
the  functions  of  a  town-crier  rather  than 
the  high  duties  of  leadership.  Every  other 
business  in  the  United  States,  either  in¬ 
stantly  or  ultimately,  changed  to  a  war 
basis.  The  press  throughout  held  to  its 
peace  basis,  in  no  single  vital  particular 
changing  its  operations,  ideas  and  ideals. 

Nothing  has  been  proved  to  be  more  true 
than  that  public  opinion  is  a  vital  military 
factor,  ^^orale  is  as  important  as  muni¬ 
tions.  When  the  inner  lines  are  calm,  con¬ 
fident  and  resolute,  the  firing-line  has  cour¬ 
age  and  enthusiasm;  but  let  the  people  at 
home  grow  panicky,  peevish,  or  disunited, 
and  this  spirit,  is  communicated  to  the 
trenches  swiftly  and  surely. 

Sapping  Morale 

ET  this  esprit  of  the  inner  lines,  this 
morale  of  the  civilian  population,  was 
sapped  and  frontally  attacked  time  and 
again  by  papers  whose  loyalty  could  not  be 
questioned,  whose  patriotism  stood  proved, 
yet  who  were  as  much  the  victims  of  habit 
as  any  opium  fiend. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  when  the 
country  was  still  under  the  strain  of  un¬ 
certainty  about  the  loyalty  of  our  foreign- 
born,  a  great  daily  carried  a  story  on  its 
front  page  that  declared  flatly  that  the 
“Gemwn  conspiracy”  in  the  Nav>'  had  been 
succes.«ful,  and  that  Secretary  Daniels  had 
decided  to  remove  .Admiral  Mayo,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  .Atlantic  Fleet,  putting  in  his 
place  an  admiral  of  German  descent. 

It  was  a  lie  out  of  whole  cloth,  based 
upon  a  mere  scandalous  whisper,  yet  the 
pa|)er  printed  it  without  thought  of  a  peo¬ 
ple’s  disturbed  confidence,  or  the  ugly  sus¬ 
picions  and  demoralizing  dbtrusts  that 
might  be  aroused  in  the  Navy  itself  in  an 
hour  when  unity  was  vital. 

A  student  in  one  of  the  aviation  schools, 
made  wretched  by  the  fickleness  of  his 
sweetheart,  attempted  suicide  by  taking 
poison.  Straightway  the  story  spread  and 
was  printed  that  a  German  plot  had  been 
discovered  to  kill  every  aviation  student 
in  the  United  States  with  c>'anid,  and  as  a 
result  the  mothers  of  sons  in  the  Service 
were  given  over  to  eveiy  torturing  fear. 

In  the  first  days  of  war  a  sailor,  dis¬ 
gruntled  for  some  reason  or  other,  made  the 


Much  of  it  was  partisan,  but  a  goodly  por¬ 
tion  of  it  was  attributable  to  no  other  cause 
than  the  passion  for  imitation.  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iels  looked  like  a  good  “goat,”  and  “goats” 
are  a  boon  to  the  press  if  not  an  actual 
necessity.  .Attack  has  ever  been  a  short 
cut  to  public  attention. 

.An  attack  on  .America’s  war  progress  in 
France  was  written  by  a  reporter  whose 
only  first-hand  knowledge  was  obtained 
from  a  five-day’s  stay  at  headquarters. 
•Another  series  of  articles  was  by  a  writer 
whose  sojourn  in  France  was  limited  to 
eleven  days,  and  yet  he  made  hb  assaults 
as  authoritatively  as  though  he  had  given 
patient  weeks  to  the  survey. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Liberty  loan, 
when  it  seemed  that  the  nearness  of  peace 
might  undermine  the  war-will  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  vague,  unconfirmed  rumor  came  from 
.Amsterdam  to  the  effect  that  the  Kaiser 
had  abdicated.  A  great  number  of  papers 
carried  the  rumor  as  a  fact,  and  in  many 
cities  “extras”  were  actually  issued.  In 
one  city  a  morning  newspaper  put  an“extra” 
on  the  streets  in  the  evening  using  the 
rumor  as  foundation  for  this  glaring  an¬ 
nouncement,  “Germany  Surrenders!” 

Nor  can  it  have  been  forgotten  that  the 
whole  country  was  thrown  into  premature 
rejoicing  by  “extras”  that  the  armistice 
had  been  signed,  four  days  in  advance  of  the 
actual  happening,  and  when  the  German 
envoys  had  not  even  reached  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Foch.  Huge  amounts  lost  in 
the  wages  of  celebrating  workmen,  war 
work  paralyzed,  war-will  smashed,  human 
hearts  lift^  and  droppied  cruelly!  .And 
had  the  armistice  not  been  signed  four  days 
later,  who  can  tell  what  national  injury 
might  have  been  worked! 

These  were  not  isolated  instances  by  any 
means;  the  list  could  be  multiplied  indefi¬ 
nitely.  .And  out  of  the  same  cloth,  though 
different  in  pattern,  were  the  “spy”  fakes. 
This  mania  that  possessed  the  press  for  so 
many  unhappy  months,  was  a  direct  blow 
at  our  national  unity.  It  stirred  prejudice 
and  suspicion  against  the  millions  of  for¬ 
eign  birth  and  foreign  descent,  it  made  for 
fear  and  hysteria,  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
racial  antagonism  aroused  either  chilled  or 
killed  the  loyalty  in  many  an  alien  heart. 
.Almost  every  fire,  explosion,  accident  or 
disaster,  on  land  or  sea,  was  credited  to  the 
“German  spy  system.”  No  one  with  a 
German  name  was  safe  from  distrust;  high 
officials  of  the  Government  w’ere  alleged  to 
have  been  arrested,  tried  and  shot;  cir¬ 
cumstantial  stories  were  printed  of  execu¬ 
tions  in  various  camps,  and  hysteria 
reached  a  point  where  many  newspapers  at¬ 
tacked  the  Department  of  Justice  viciously 
for  its  failure  to  make  wholesale  arrests. 


emment,  it  might  almost  be  stated  as  a  fiat 
fact  that  the  newspapers  were  more  of  a 
hindrance  than  a  help.  On  .April  6,  1917, 
the  one  thing  that  stood  out  above  all  else 
in  point  of  importance — the  one  thing  that 
loomed  largest  as  a  fundamental  necessity 
— was  unity.  Not  any  mere  clamor  of  pro¬ 
testation,  but  the  unity  that  springs  from 
understanding,  from  deep  conviction,  from 
Steadfast  determinations,  from  calm  de¬ 
cisions  and  fixed  purposes — the  unity  that 
has  its  roots  in  reason,  not  in  the  haphaz¬ 
ards  of  emotionalism.  Public  opinion  that 
proceeds  from  the  passions  of  the  moment 
is  of  small  value,  for  the  excitement  that 
forms  it  can  destroy  it  just  as  swiftly. 
What  we  wanted,  what  we  had  to  have,  was 
a  public  opinion  bed-rocked  in  truth  and 


charge  that  hospital  conditions  were  dis¬ 
graceful  and  that  the  whole  care  of  the  sick 
in  the  Navy  was  attended  by  cruelty  and 
neglect.  Without  any  attempt  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  truth  of  this  charge,  the  story  was 
tlashed  across  the  country,  printed  in  ever\' 
newspaper,  and  again  the  mothers  of  the 
nation  were  robb^  of  comfort  and  confi¬ 
dence,  and  forced  to  bear  a  new  anxiety. 
.A  competent  committee,  appointed  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Daniels,  instituted  an  immediate  in¬ 
quiry,  and  discovered  that  the  charges 
were  absolutely  without  foundation. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  numberless 
columns  printed  before  our  entrance  into 
the  war,  and  even  afterward,  declaring 
that  Daniels  was  a  “joke,”  a  “misfit,”  and 
that  the  Navy  was  a  demoralized  junk  pile? 


Had  it  not  been  for  the  Praeger  lynch¬ 
ing,  which  threw  its  sobering  chill  over  the 
press,  as  well  as  the  people,  there  is  no  tell¬ 
ing  to  what  extent  the  manufactured  mad¬ 
ness  would  have  carried. 

TKe  “Goat 

NE  of  the  principal  values  confidently 
expected  from  the  voluntary  censor¬ 
ship  was  the  reassurance  of  the  people  as  to 
the  honesty  and  completeness  of  war  news. 
.A  “censor,”  however,  even  if  one  had  to  be 
evolved  from  the  imagination,  was  too  good 
a  “goat”  to  lose,  and  censorship  itself, 
equally  imagined,  could  always  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  head  lines,  since  it  was 
concerned  so  vitally  with  matters  affecting 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  waiting,  anxious 
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people.  So,  for  the  sake  of  a  “goat,”  and 
for  the  selling  value  of  scare  heads,  the 
prfts  refused  to  accept  proper  credit  for  its 
patriotic  cooperation,  concealed  the  fact 
that  each  editor  was  his  own  and  only  cen¬ 
sor,  and  proceeded  systematically  to  im¬ 
pair  public  opinion  in  the  war  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  Government.  For  when  the 
press  insisted  upon  talking  about  “cen¬ 
sors”  and  “gags”  and  “muzzles,”  natu¬ 
rally  enough  the  people  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  repeated  pledges  of  the  war-making 
branches  that  there  should  be  instant  and 
honest  announcement  of  “bad”  news  as 
well  as  “good”  news. 

.\s  a  consequence,  the  first  six  months 
of  war  were  made  hectic  by  almost  daily 
rumors  that  the  fleet  had  been  destroyed, 
that  transports  had  been  sunk,  that  the 
hospitals  .of  New  York  were  ^led  with 
mangled  men,  that  submarine's  were  harry¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic  coast,  that  whole  divisions 
were  in  revolt,  etc.,  etc. 

.As  never  before  in  the  history  of  war¬ 
fare,  the  people  of  .America  were  dealt  with 
in  absolute  openness  in  every  effort  at  un¬ 
flinching  accuracy.  We  believed  that 
public  support  was  a  matter  of  public  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  we  felt  it  to  be  our  job 
to  take  dead  wood  out  of  every  channel  of 
information,  permitting  the  freest  possible 
flow.  It  was  a  diflicult  task,  for  on  one 
hand  we  had  military'  authorities  reareil 
in  the  school  of  iron  silence,  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  had  the  press,  jealous  of 
reticence  and  impatient  of  ev'crj'  conceal¬ 
ment.  While  our  course  satisfied  neither 
military  authorities  nor  the  press,  1  have 
the  deep  feeling  that  we  did  discharge  our 
full  duty  to  the  people  by  honest  and  in¬ 
stant  issuance  of  all  news  that  did  not  give 
obvious  aid  to  the  enemy. 

Xhe  Ckar^es  of  Inaccuracy 

HE  official  war  news  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  went  to  the  people  through  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  and 
during  the  year  and  a  half  of  war,  fully  ten 
thousand  releases  were  “put  on  the  table,” 
every  one  dealing  with  facts  and  figures  of 
tremendous  importance.  Of  this  vast 
number  only  two  were  ever  assailed  as  to 
accuracy. 

On  July  4,  1917,  announcement  was 
made  of  the  safe  arrival  in  France  of  our 
first  transports,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
story  was  told  of  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
the  troop  ships  by  German  submarines. 
Three  days  later,  a  cable  from  London 
stated  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  officers  at 
the  .American  Flotilla  Base  that  no  such 
attack  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  con¬ 
voy  had  probably  fired  at  floating  spars. 
On  the  strength  of  this  dispatch,  anony¬ 
mous  in  every  particular,  the  Fourth  of 
July  announcement  was  branded  as  a 
“hoax  and  a  fake.” 

Later  on,  when  the  full  report  of  .Admiral 
Gleaves  proved  conclusively  that  the  at¬ 
tacks  had  taken  place,  this  report  was 
either  printed  obscurely  or  not  at  all,  and 
to  this  day  a  great  portion  of  the  .American 
people  are  of  the  sincere  belief  that  the 
Government  lied,  and  for  months  it  was  a 
struggle  to  win  back  the  belief  lost  to  us 
by  cruel  and  outrageous  attack. 

The  second  charge  was  connected  with 
the  release  announcing  the  first  shipment 
of  airplanes  to  Europe.  It  developed  after¬ 
ward  that  the  shipment  had  not  bwn  made. 
The  announcement  came  to  us  from  re¬ 
sponsible  authorities  that  we  were  not  at 


liberty  to  question,  and  the  Hughes’s  re¬ 
port,  after  going  into  the  whole  matter 
thoroughly,  absolved  the  Committee  en¬ 
tirely. 

So  then,  out  of  ten  thousand  releases, 
only  one  was  fairly  subject  to  honest  attack 
as  to  its  accuracy. 

Through  the  Committee  also  went  the 
photographs  taken  in  France  and  the 
United  States  by  the  Signal  Corps.  One 
set  of  pictures  were  training-planes,  and 
showed  them  so  clearly  that  any  one  at  all 
conversant  with  airplanes  could  not  mistake 
them  for  anything  but  what  they  were.  Be¬ 
cause,  however,  the  captions  did  not  state 
explicitly  that  the  pictures  were  not  battle¬ 
planes,  the  charge  was  made  that  we  were 
trying  to  deceive  the  people. 

Thousands  of  releases,  dealing  with 
every  activity  of  Government,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  photographs,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  feet  of  film,  seventy-five 
thousand  Four-Minute  Men  speaking 
weekly,  millions  of  pamphlets,  a  volume  of 
work  driven  forward  by  an  organization  as¬ 
sembled  under  tremendous  pressure— and 
yet  out  of  this  great  volume  only  three 
complaints  at  all  justified.  .And  yet  a 
large  jwrtion  of  the  press  deliberately  and 
continuously  attempted  to  e.xaggerate  the 
manufactured  stain  of  these  three  until 
they  should  smirch  and  shame  the  whole 
report  of  Government  to  the  people. 

These  failures  on  the  part  of  the  news¬ 
papers  did  not  proceed  from  either  desire 
or  intent;  they  were  the  logical  develop¬ 
ments  of  a  mistake  in  definitions.  There 
are  to-day,  and  have  always  lieen,  two 
kinds  of  news;  one  is  concerned  with  the 
fundamental  significances  of  life  and  is  edu¬ 
cational.  vital  and  interpretative;  the 
other  deals  entirely  with  the  satisfaction  of 
curiosity,  and  dies  with  the  day  that  wit¬ 
nesses  the  events  that  it  chronicles.  One 
is  truth;  the  other  is  tattle.  The  press  of 
America,  save  in  certain  noble  instances, 
rarely  holds  to  the  first  definition,  but  gives 
unfaltering  adherence  to  the  second. 

Satisfy  curiosity!  No  matter  how- 
mean,  cheap,  sordid  and  ignoble  the 
curiosity,  satisfy  it!  Head  lines  with  a 
wallop  in  every  word!  Right  between  the 
eyes!  Stuff  with  a  kick!  .And  always  .the 
necessity  for  furious  speed -in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  a  “beat.”  Don’t  stop  for  investiga¬ 
tion!  Let  rumor  serve  for  fact,  let  conjec¬ 
ture  take  the  place  of  certainty,  let  gossip 
parade  as  honest  inquiry!  Get  on  the 
street  first!  .And  not  eyen  war,  with  men 
fighting  and  dying,  and  free  institutions  at 
stake,  was  able  to  work  any  change  in  these 
policies’ and  habits. 

Newspaper  Men — Xwo  ICmds 
OTHING  is  more  unfair,  and  untrue, 
however,  than  to  put  full  blame  for 
these  practises — this  decadence  of  a  craft — 
upon  its  driven  workers.  It  is  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  regretfully  that  the  newspajier  pro¬ 
fession,  for  some  obscure  reason,  is  looked 
upon  only  too  often  by  the  layman  as  a 
haven,  a  refuge  for  all  those  who  show  no 
definite  inclination  or  large  promise.  If 
the  son  of  the  house,  upon  graduation  from 
college,  is  in  any  doubt  as  to  his  course,  he 
naturally  and  inevitably  drifts  into  the 
newspaper  business.  They  pass  on.  for  no 
calling  makes  more  strenuous  demands, 
but  each  new  year  sees  a  new  batch  that 
lies  heavy  upon  the  stomach  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  defying  assimilation.  It  is  this  flood 
of  the  half-baked  that  is  responsible  for 


much  of  the  prejudice  against  which 
the  brilliant,  hard-working,  self-respectjnt 
newspaper  men  are  compelled  to  struggU 

But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  newsp^ier 
business  commands  ability  as  high  and  as¬ 
pirations  as  lofty  as  those  of  any  profes¬ 
sion  in  the  world ;  and  above  all  other  call¬ 
ings  It  has  been  compelled  to  labor  under 
handicaps  and  continuous  repressions. 

In  the  first  place,  unlike  every  other  pro¬ 
fession,  it  has  not  been  permitted  to  have 
organization;  it  has  been  forced,  from  the 
first,  to  stumble  along  without  a  code  to 
govern  conduct,  without  a  standard  of 
ethics  to  which  the  decent  could  repair. 
.As  a  consequence,  there  has  ne\  er  been  any 
power  to  shame  and  expel  the  unworthy,  or 
to  support  and  protect  the  self-respecting. 

For  Causes — Seek  the  Owners 


The  press  is  also  one  of  the  poorest  paid 
professions  in  the  world,  and  offers  1^ 
certainty  and  less  permanence.  The  byways 
of  life  are  dreary-  with  the  remnants  of  men 
w-ho  have  been  rvm  through  the  mangle  of 
drudgery,  squeezed  dry  and  thrown  aside. 

.All  these  seeming  significances  come  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  effects.  The  causes  go  back 
of  the  workers  to  the  owners;  back  to  the 
belief  and  insistence  of  these  owners  that 
the  newspaper  is  a  strictly  commercial 
proposition  operated  entirely  for  private 
profit,  and  w-ithout  the  slightest  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  great  truth  that  the  press  is 
vested  with  a  high  public  use,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  public  utility.  These  conceptions 
inevitably  force  the  owner  to  think  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents,  put  the  business  man¬ 
ager  above  the  managing  editor,  and  turn 
editors  themselves  into  mere  newsboys. 

The  results  are  bound  to  be  demoralizing 
and  deadening.  The  owner  is  after  the 
money,  and  his  order  goes  forth  to  get  cir¬ 
culation,  for  circulation  means  advertising, 
and  advertising  means  profits.  This  pres¬ 
sure,  after  it  passes  on  from  the  owner’s 
dc-sk,  falls  to  the  newspaper  “shop  level,” 
and  becomes  a  pressure  upon  subordinates 
to  get  the  same  news  that  rivals  will  be 
playing,  or  to  “beat”  them  at  their  common 
kind  of  new  s.  The  average  editor  gets  out 
his  paper  with  an  eye  single  to  the  policies 
and  activities  of  -his  rival  editors.  The 
evening-paper  men  read  the  morning  pa¬ 
pers;  the  evening  papers,  in  turn,  are 
studic'd,  read  and  clipp^  by  the  morning- 
paper  people,  and  each  city  desk  tries  to 
discover  or  dt*duce  what  other  city  desks 
are  doing. 

.As  a  consequence,  the  reporters  natur¬ 
ally  adopt  a  “safety  first”  policy.  Being 
checked  against  other  newspapers,  thty 
play  up  what  they  think  their  rivals  will 
play  up.  I  can  recall  instance  after  in¬ 
stance  when  reporters  rushed  through 
stories  that  they  knew  to  be  without  sound 
foundation  because  they  had  the  tip  that 
rivals  were  going  to  use  them. 

So  it  is  that  the  newspaper  has  lost  its 
interpretative,  informative  and  educa¬ 
tional  qualities;  news  is  not  w'hat  interests 
people,  but  what  interests  the  press  itself, 
with  the  result  that  what  was  once  the  m^t 
liberal  profession  in  the  world  is  to-day  in- 
bred  and  ingrown.  There  is  no  healthily 
widening  background  of  philosophy;  only 
frcnzitxl  activity  in  an  ever-tightening  area. 


XKe  Speed  Mama 

I  r  IS  this  development,  in  large  mea¬ 
sure,  that  is  responsible  for  the  p^- 
sion  for  the  "beat”  and  the  “exclusive 
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story,”  which,  in  their  turn,  accentuate 
the  ^eed  mania  that  possesses  the  average 

newspaper  office. 

Xl^re  was  an  evenmg  m  Washmg- 
ton  when  correspondents  were  asked  to 
jssemble  at  nine  o’clock  to  receive  an  im¬ 
portant  pit“ce  of  news.  This  news  had  to 
^  with  the  fact  that  the  war  council  in 
Paris  had  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  that  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Germans.  No  sooner  had  the  reporter  of 
one  Washington  pajjer  caught  the  words 
“agreement”  and  “‘armistice”  than  he 
lea{^  from  the  room,  without  waiting  to 
hear  more,  and  in  less  than  thirty  minutes 
an  extra  was  on  the  streets,  blaring  the 
announcement  that  GERM.\NY  HAD 
SIGNED  THE  .\RMISTICE  and  that 
the  war  was  over. 

Not  only  does  the  pleaded  necessity  for 
instancy  preclude  investigation,  but  it 
breeds  an  infatuation  with  the  obvious. 
This  inentably  causes  the  startling  to  be 
prized  above  the  informative,  and  results 
in  the  placing  of  emphasis  upon  the  bi¬ 
zarre,  the  violent,  the  unusual,  or  any  other 
phase  of  human  activity  that  contains 
possibility  of  “punch.” 

One  famous  editor  once  frankly  con¬ 
fessed  that  his  klea  of  a  “good”  paper  was 
to  have  the  reader  exclaim,  “My  God!” 
upon  unfolding  it.  This  fetish  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  certain  amazing  traditions.  Every 
reporter  is  brought  up  on  the  ancient 
phrase  “a  nose  for  news.”  “shop”  say¬ 
ing  quoted  to  “cubs”  is  this:  if  a  dog  bites  a 
man,  that  isn't  news;  but  if  a  man  bites  a 
dog.  thnl's  news,  .\lways  cheap,  this 
ch^pness  became  terrible  during  those 
days  when  the  world,  like  some  great  shell 
of  the  sea,  echoed  unceasingly  the  moan  of 
mangknl  men,  orphaned  children  and 
widowed  women.  What  we  needed  then, 
if  ever,  was  a  heart  for  news,  a  soul  for 
news. 

It  was  this  lack  of  the  thoughtful,  the 
mtetprelative,  the  informative  and  the  ed¬ 
ucational  that  was  so  keenly  felt  by  the 
Government  throughout  its  whole  fight 
for  a  unified  public  opinion.  The  country 
press,  from  the  very  start,  was  a  tower  of 
strength,  the  so-called  “provincial”  dailies 
were  helpful  in  amazing  degree;  but  the 
metropolitan  press,  save  in  certain  notable 
cases,  took  little  time  or  space  to  fight  for 
understanding.  We  were  compelled  to' 
turn  to  pamphlets  in  order  that  the  people 
might  have  the  facts;  but  had  we  used 
every  printing-office  in  the  country,  we 
could  not  have  filled  all  the  requests  that 
came  from  thousands  eager  for  the  truth, 
and  atuious  to  find  their  way  out  of  the  be¬ 
devilment  into  which  they  had  been 
plunged  by  incoherences  and  passions. 

TKc  Official  Bulletin 

E  “BROADCAST”  nothing.  For 
the  most  part,  the  pamphlets  had 
to  be  written  for,  and  the  circulation  of  each 
one  ran  high  into  the  millions  invariably. 
School  teachers  besieged  us  for  material  that 
would  enable  them  to  answer  the  questions 
of  pupils — colleges  and  universities  made  the 
SMe  demands — and  we  met  the  needs  by  a 
bi-monthly  publication.  The  National  School 
Service,  with  “A  Study  of  the  Great  War” 
and  with  various  other  special  brochures 
that  smashed  at  ignorance  and  misunder¬ 
standing. 

It  is  argued  by  the  newspapers,  of 
course,  that  they  give  the  people  what 
ffiey  want.  This  is  distinctly  question¬ 


able.  One  of  the  first  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  was  the 
issuance  of  the  Official  Bulletin,  a  daily 
gazette  carrying  the  news  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  full  and  without  the  slightest  at¬ 
tempt  at  interest  or  color.  Its  free  dis¬ 
tribution  was  intended  for  the  information 
of  Government  officials,  and  in  order  to 
guard  against  any  larger  circulation,  a  sup¬ 
posedly  prohibitive  subscription  price  of  five 
dollars  a  year  was  fixed.  Such,  however, 
was  the  eagerness  of  the  people  for  plain, 
complete  and  unvarnished  news,  that  the 
circulation  of  the  ( >fficuil  Bulletin  mounted 
to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  copies 
daily,  with  subscription  receipts  averaging 
ten  thousand  dollars  monthly.  Had  we 
wanted  to  adopt  the  advertising  methods 
of  the  average  daily,  we  could  have  pushed 
the  circulation  up  to  the  million  mark 
without  trouble. 

Where  the  press  failed  us  most  signally, 
however,  was  in  the  matter  of  paying 
proper  attention  to  the  patriotic  activities 
of  our  millions  of  foreign-l)om.  These  peo¬ 
ple  constituted  our  problem.  They  were  at 
the  heart  of  our  national  unity,  just  as  they 
were  the  kev-stones  in  our  arch  of  national 
preparedness.  But  never  at  any  time  did 
the  press  help.  One  alien,  speaking  dis¬ 
respectfully  of  the  flag,  could  be  sure  of  a 
front-page  notice;  but  ten  thousand  aliens 
could  gather  in  a  great  patriotic  demon¬ 
stration  without  earning  so  much  as  an 
agate  line.  In  city  after  city,  huge  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  by  Poles,  Croats,  Czechs, 
Magyars,  etc.,  etc.,  addressed  by  their 
great  leaders,  and  ending  in  dramatic 
pledges  to  .\merica  and  large  subscrip>- 
tions  to  Liberty  Loans,  Red  Cross,  Y.  M. 
C.  and  every  other  national  cause,  and 
these  events,  so  significant,  were  rarely 
mentioned,  much  less  played  up. 

Silence  Atout  Loyal  “Aliens” 

.\DEREWSKI  told  me  that  nothing  de¬ 
pressed  his  people  more  directly  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  .\merican  press 
ignored  great  loyalty  meetings  of  Poles. 
Doctor  Masar>'k  had  the  same  story  of  con¬ 
temptuous  indifference  to  tell  with  respect 
to  the  demonstrations  of  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vaks.  Po  us,  at  least,  it  seemed  a  tre¬ 
mendous  thing  that  Hungarians,  supposedly 
“enemy  aliens,”  should  gather  by  the  thou¬ 
sands,  and  declare  faith  and  loyalty  to 
.\merica,  but  the  press  did  not  think  the 
outpourings  worthy  of  mention. 

The  National  Croatian  Society  has 
forty-two  thou-sand  members,  but  is  even 
stronger  morally  than  numerically.  Aus¬ 
trian  influences  made  a  bitter  fight  to  keep 
this  powerful  organization  from  rallying  to 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  .America  won, 
and  the  Society  not  only  adopted  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  resolutions,  but  voted  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars — a  third  of  its 
treasury — for  the  purchase  of  Liberty 
Bonds.  Save  for  a  line  or  two  in  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  paper,  where  the  action  was  taken, 
the  victory  went  unnoticed. 

The  Jugo-Slavs  in  the  United  States 
were,  or  had  been,  .■\ustrian  subjects. 
Here  again  .Austrian  influence  was  at  work, 
but  as  in  the  case  of  the  Croatians,  the 
South  Slav  National  Council  declared  for 
America  and  pledged  service  and  sacrifice. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  branch  organiza¬ 
tions  held  loyalty  demonstrations,  but  the 
press  of  America  failed  to  notice  them. 

The  thirtieth  of  .\pril  is  a  great  day 
among  the  South  Slavs,  for  it  marks  the 


anniversary  of  the  death  of  two  Slavic 
heroes,  beheaded  by  Austrian  tyranny. 
This  date,  in  1918,  was  formally  tum^ 
into  a  “consecration  of  Slavic  rnanhood  to 
the  ideak  of  .\merica” ;  huge  meetings  were 
held  from  coast  to  coast,  and  famous  Jugo¬ 
slav  speakers  were  even  brought  from 
Europe.  Not  only  was  the  significance  of 
the  ^y  never  explained  by  any  paper, 
but  the  meetings  themselves  were  ignored. 

It  hurt!  Leader  after  leader  came  to  us 
and  said,  “Our  people  are  disheartened. 
They  say,  ‘.\merica  doesn’t  care.  They  do 
not  seem  to  want  us  here.’  Can  nothing 
be  done?” 

And  nothing  could  be  done;  for  while 
these  loyalty  meetings  spelled  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  unity  and  riot,  between  in-’ 
dustrial  peace  and  strikes,  they  were  not'- 
“news”  as  the  average  daily  has  come  to 
define  news. 


“Bolskevik! 


Any  silence  with  regard  to  loyalty,  how¬ 
ever,  was  more  than  made  up  for  by 
space  given  lavishly  to  everything  even  re¬ 
motely  indicating  disloyalty.  Just  as 
every  untoward  incident  was  credited  to 
the  “German  spy  system,”  so  was  every 
disorder,  every  manifestation  of  unrest,  as¬ 
cribed  either  to  the  I.  \V.  W.  or  the  Bolshe- 
viki.  Organizations  like  the  I.  W.  W.  and 
the  Bolsheviki  thrive  on  publicity  as  much 
as  any  “movie”  star.  Every  notice  brings 
in  members,  for  there  is  always  a  certain 
percentage  of  people  ready  to  join  any  new 
movement  that  holds  out  promise  of 
change,  no  matter  what  sort  it  k.  .\nd 
while  the  world  was  rocking,  it  was  to  this 
percentage  that  the  press  carried  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  “Bolsehvik”  growth  and  power.  It 
might  well  have  passed  for  a  membership 
campaign. 

No  effort  was  made  at  dktinction,  labor 
demonstrations,  Mooney  protests,  Social- 
kt  meetings,  etc.,  all  being  lumped  to¬ 
gether.  Whether  in  Europe  or  America, 
every  disorder,  every  local  revolt,  every 
change  in  the  established  order,  was  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  Bolsheviki.  Headlines  car¬ 
ried  the  word  in  the  largest  type,  news 
columns  fairly  bristled  with  it,  and  all 
powers  and  every  accomplkhment  were 
credited  to  the  Bolsheviki.  The  name  had 
news  value — it  carried  a  “kick.”  The 
world  faced  the  danger  of  seeing  mob 
autocracy  rise  from  the  ashes  of  military 
autocracy’,  but  through  the  crisis  the  aver¬ 
age  new.spaper  raced  blithely  with  no  more 
constructive  cry  than  that  of  “Wuxtra!” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  I.  W.  W.  is  a 
ramshackle  organization  that  never  had  a 
large  membership.  The  Bolsehviki,  save 
in  certain  ghettos,  and  among  the  “parlor 
radicak”  of  Greenwich  Village  and  Wall 
Street,  were  in  .\merica  without  other 
strength  than  vocal.  The  press,  however, 
by  its  “press  agenting,”  gave  prominence 
and  importance  to  both  organizations,  and 
built  them  to  a  point  where  there  would 
have  been  real  danger  but  for  the  common 
sense  and  patriotism  of  the  American 
worker. 


Xke  Arizona  Deportations 

IT  WAS  also  in  connection  with  these 
real  workers  that  the  press  “fell  down” 
again  as  far  as  the  national  service  was 
concerned.  The  thing  that  stuck  most 
firmly  in  the  craw  of  labor  w’as  the  German 
lie  about  a  “rich  man’s  war.”  .And  even 
though  the  workers  pledged  loyalty,  and 
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made  good  in  blood  and  sweat,  there  was 
never  a  day  when  their  suspicions  slept. 
What  they  were  watching  for — what  they 
had  been  told  to  watch  for — was  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  employers  to  use 
patriotism  as  a  cloak  for  the  tearing  down 
of  industrial  safeguards  and  the  crushing  of 
unions.  It  was  these  suspicions  that  the 
press  fanned  into  blaze  by  calling  every 
labor  demonstration  “I.  W.  W.”  or  “Bol¬ 
shevik,”  and  sent  flaming  high  by  various 
distortions  and  suppressions. 

By  way  of  illustration,  here  is  an  inci¬ 
dent  in  point  that  made  labor  as  bitter  as 
any  other  one  thing.  The  press  of 
.\merica,  in  July,  1917,  carried  the  story 
of  an  industrial  rebellion  in  the  Warren 
district  of  .\rizona,  stating  that  the  trouble 
was  due  to  an  I.  W.  W.  and  pro-German 
combination  formed  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  copper  production  so 
vital  to  the  war  needs  of  the  Government: 
that  the  Government  itself  had  been  forced 
to  take  a  hand,  that  a  censorship  over  tel¬ 
egraph  and  telephones  had  been  instituted, 
and  that  the  most  drastic  measures  would 
be  necessary  to  still  a  very  grave  and 
menacing  outburst  of  disloyalty. 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  protests  began 
to  pour  into  Washington  from  the  labor 
organizations  of  the  country,  insisting  that, 
the  press  rejwrts  were  not  in  accord  with 
the  facts.  As  a  result,  the  President  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  of  inquiry,  and  on 
November  (i,  1917,  a  report  was  made  to 
him  that  contained  these  findings: 

.\  strike  was  called  in  the  Warren  dis¬ 
trict  on  June  twenty-six.  The  aid  of 
Federal  troops  was  requested,  but  after  full 
investigation  the  \N'ar  Department  re¬ 
fused  the  request  on  the  ground  that  con¬ 
ditions  were  peaceful  and  free  from  dis¬ 
order.  On  the  night  of  July  eleventh, 
managers  and  officials  of  the  copper  com¬ 
panies  agreed  upon  a  campaign  of  de¬ 
portation. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  twelfth,  the 
sheriff  and  an  armed  force  of  two  thousand 
men  rounded  up.one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-sLx  men  in  the  \\'arren  district, 
put  them  aboard  a  train,  and  dumped 
them  finally  in  the  desert  town  of  Hermanns, 
where  they  were  abandoned  without  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  food,  water  and  shelter. 

.\ccording  to  an  .\rmy  census  of  the  de¬ 
ported  men,  199  were  native-born  .Ameri¬ 
cans,  468  were  citizens,  472  were  registered 
under  the'selective-draft  law,  and  433  were 
married.  Of  the  foreign-bom,  over  tw'enty 
nationalities  were  represented,  including 
141  British,  82  Servians,  and  179  Slavs. 
Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians  (other 
than  Slavs)  were  comparatively  few. 

Nothing  stood  proved  more  clearly  than 
that  it  was  not  an  I.  W.  W.  movement,  nor 
even  remotely  German  intrigue. 

Silence  Bred  Distrust 

The  President  issued  the  report  of  his 
Commission,  together  with  a  letter  of 
his  own,  calling  upon  the..Attomey-General 
to  take  action  against  the  company  officers 


and  elected  officials  guilty  of  these  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  law.  And  both  letter  and  re¬ 
port  were  issued  to  the  press  of  the  United 
States  for  publication.  Only  one  or  two 
papers  on  the  whole  .Atlantic  seaboard 
carried  the  matter  in  any  degree,  and  while 
the  dailies  of  the  Middle  West  made  a  bet¬ 
ter  record,  in  no  instance  was  the  treat¬ 
ment  important  or  generous. 

This  instance  had  two  results:  It  gave 
people  the  belief  that  a  loyal  state  was  tom 
by  disloyalty,  and  that  the  industrial  forces 
of  the  nation  could  not  be  depended  upon. 

It  produced  a  bitterness  in  the  hearts  of 
organized  labor,  for  the  workers  knew  that 
the  lie  that  had  been  printed  had  not  been 
corrected,  and  they  felt  increasingly  that 
the  press  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  do 
them  justice  because  the  newspapers  were 
controlled  by  Big  Business. 

XKe  Editorial 

The  case  for  the  editorial  is  no  better 
than  that  for  the  news  column.  One 
can  count  on  the  fingers  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  country  that  carry  weight.  .And 
there  are  good  reasons.  For  the  most  part, 
the  average  mn  of  editors  “den  up”  in 
their  sanctums,  either  spinning  out  of 
themselves.like  so  many  silkworms,  or  else 
penning  condemnation  or  approval  based 
upon  facts  that  another  man  has  gathered 
and  into  the  tmth  of  which  they  have  not 
inquired.  They  are  the  victims  of  self- 
induced  paralysis,  they  avoid  the  living 
stream  and  slosh  around  in  the  backwaters 
of  life. 

To  gather  together  into  one  room  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  editorials  printed  in  the 
jiapers  of  the  United  States  during  the  war 
would  be  to  create  a  Chamber  of  Horrors. 
It  was  not  so  much  their  utter  recklessness, 
their  utter  disregard  of  facts,  but  their 
fatuity,  their  futility.  Nine  out  of  ten 
shouted  this  confession  as  though  it  had 
been  printed  across  each  editorial’s  face: 
“.Another  day.  .A  column  to  fill!  Oh, 
Izird,  I  wonder  if  this  will  do?”  At  most, 
there  are  ten  editorial  pages  in  the  country 
that  deserve  and  possess  power  and  in¬ 
fluence. 

Party  vs.  Country 

ARE.ASON  for  the  decline  of  the  edi¬ 
torial,  perhaps,  and  certainly  a  factor 
for  inquiry  as  far  as  the  national  ser\’ice 
“was  concerned,  may  be  found  in  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  “party  organ.”  Automatic 
support  contributes  as  little  to  intelligent 
discussion  as  automatic  attack.  Just  as 
Democratic  papers  felt  constrained  to 
“point  with  pride,”  so  did  Republican 
papers  feel  constrained  to  “view  with 
alarm.”  .As  a  consequence,  no  issue  is 
presented  as  a  whole,  fairly  and  interjire- 
tativcly,  but  one  side  is  put  forward  in 
flat  antagonism  to  the  other,  compelling 
the  reader  to  make  a  choice  between  two 
distorted  representations. 

Opposition  papers,  putting  party  above 
country,  hurt  us  more  than  all  the  publi¬ 
cations  subsidized  by  German  funds.  The 


New  York  Evening  Mail,  for  instance, 
was  an  absolute  waste  of  Hun  mo^ 
for  the  editors  were  so  busy  covetinr 
up  their  tracks,  so  eager  to  hide  the 
secret  ownership,  that  it  failed  abkjlutdy 
as  a  medium  for  positive  German  prop*, 
ganda.  Not  once,  in  all  our  foreign  work 
did  we  run  against  matter  taken  fixmi  the 
Mail  or  from  X  iereck’s  rotten  sheets.  The 
papers  quoted  principally  by  the  German 
propagandists  in  neutral  countries,  and 
even  in  .Allied  nations,  were  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

When  we  preached  the  gospel  of  Ameri¬ 
can  idealism,  the  Germans  would  qvxrte 
from  .American  papers  denunciations  of 
the  “hjTxxrrisy”  of  Mr.  Wilson;  when  we 
talked  of  Belgium  and  Servia,  the  Germans 
would  return  with  opposition  newspaper 
attacks  upon  .America’s  sincerity  b  the 
matter  of  Haiti,  San  Domingo  and  Porto 
Rico;  when  we  told  of  .American  achie>m- 
ment,  the  Germans  simply  cried  “Yankee 
lies,”  and  quoted  Republican  papers  to 
prove  that  we  had  ordered  nothmg  but 
coffins,  that  we  had  no  guns,  but  only 
broomsticks,  that  our  whole  war  program 
was  cursed  by  every'  neglect,  inefficiency 
and  failure. 

All  of  which  is  not  personal  or  peculiar, 
but  merely  a  commonplace  of  politics. 
Lincoln  was  called  upon  to  endure  the  same 
attack  from  behind,  and  McKinley  suffered 
more  from  the  opposition  papers  b  the 
United  States  than  he  did  from  the  whole 
press  of  Spain. 

The  military  authorities  were  always  b- 
sbtent  in  their  demand  for  the  exclusion 
of  newspapers  from  the  foreign  mails, 
pointing  out  that  they  fitted  the  need  of 
German  propaganda  as  skin  fits  the  hand. 
They  were  overruled,  however,  and  wisely. 
We  did  not  want  either  neutrals  or  friendly 
belligerents  to  think  that  we  were  conceal¬ 
ing  domestic  conditions  from  them,  just  as 
we  knew’  that  any’  attempt  at  censorship 
would  plunge  press  and  politicians  bto 
hysteria  with  all  its  resultant  confusions 
and  turmoils. 

How  right  we  were  was  proved  by  the 
one  single  departure  from  this  policy.  The 
rejxirt  of  the  Senate  Sub-committee  on  .Air¬ 
craft  Progress  gave  certain  exact  produc¬ 
tion  figures  that  plainly  constituted  “b- 
formation  of  value  to  the  enemy.”  The 
War  Department,  therefore,  insisted  that 
the  issues  containing  thb  report  should  be 
barred  from  foreign  mails.  .A  simple  little 
thing,  from  the  military  standpomt,  and 
obviously  intelligent,  but  for  days  the 
thunder  of  protest  from  the  press  and  Con¬ 
gress  drowned  even  the  noise  of  war. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  debit  side!  Con¬ 
fused  counsel,  hysteria,  the  half-cocked 
and  the  half-baked,  ever  recklessness  of 
sensationalism,  and  always  an  utter  lack 
of  the  educational,  interpretative  ^d 
truly  informative.  In  foreign  countries, 
a  weapon  fitted  to  the  hand  of  the  German 
propagandist! 

Worst  of  all,  it  b  an  evil  that  does 
{Continued  on  page  pa) 
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Ritsuko  Mon,  Star  and  Pioneer 


By  Edith  Wilds 


^BOUT  ten  years  ago  Tokyo 
society  was  appalled  when 
Miss  Ritsuko  Mori  went  on 
[  the  stage.  No  one  approved. 

For  was  not  her  father  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and 
was  she  not  an  ^ucated,  cultured  girl? 


I  knew,  that  if  the  right  girls  went  into  it 
the  profession  must  rise  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public.” 

Several  years  ago  Miss  Mori  visited 
England  and  there  met  the  mighty  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  profession:  Sir  Herbert  Tree, 
Ellen  Terry,  and  also  Sir  Henry  Irving’s 


‘Just  back  from 
America! 


English;  then  to  the  theatre  to  play  till 


And  the  stage?  Well,  the  stage  was  the  son  and  his  charming  wife.  Miss  Mori  eleven  o’clock,  then  home  and  worship  of 


An  endless 


It  has  been  a  bitter  light.  To  the  end-  she  should  visit  Sarah  Bernhardt.  The 
less  reproaches  of  friends  and  family  were  wonderful  Sarah  awaited  her,  but  there  was 


added  the  sneers  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
jealousy  of  her  fellow  actresses,  who  re¬ 
sented  her  birth  and  breeding  and  her 
friendship  with  the  high  and  mighty.  But 
by  a  supreme  effort  she  has  won  the  first 
place  in  the  modem  drama  of  Japan  and, 
what  is  better,  has  wrested  from  the  Jap¬ 
anese  world  the  admission  that  immorality 
and  the  stage  are  not  synonymous.  To- 


has  one  regret.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Fudo  again,  and  to  bed.  An  endless 
she  should  visit  Sarah  Bernhardt.  The  routine,  but  not  monotony, 
wonderful  Sarah  awaited  her,  but  there  was  “But  why  do  you  worship  Fudo,  the  god 
a  delayed  train,  a  ship  about  to  sail,  and  a  of  fire?”  I  asked. 


great  disappointment. 

Miss  Mori’s  stage  career  has  meant 


“When  I  was  a  little  girl,”  Miss  Mori 
explained,  “my  mother  dreamed  one 


years  of  incessant  study  and  work.  There  night  that  Fudo  called  to  her  from  under 
are  no  after-theatre  suppers,  no  remaining  the  house,  begging  her  to  rescue  him.  She 


in  bed  till  noon  for  the  actress  in  Japan. 
The  theatre  begins  at  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  continues  till  eleven!  Miss 
Mori  rises  at  eight,  worships  the  god  Fudo, 


day  there  are  in  the  profession  a  number  breakfasts,  and  then  it  is  time  for  lessons: 


of  well-bom,  educated  girls  who  have 
passed  through  the  door 

opened  by  Miss  Mori.  : - — — 

I  found  Miss  Mori  in 
the  fascinating  green-  ^ 

room  of  the  Imperial  ^ 

Theatre — a  long  narrow  p 

room  floored  with  straw  ^ 

matting.  She  was  mak-  j 

ing  up  on  a  cushion  be-  ^ 

for  a  doll-sized  bureau 
with  a  tall  mirror  that  ‘ 
shot  up  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rest  of  the  ^ 
structure.  On  the  bureau 
and  floor  was  a  confusion 
of  large  jars  of  white 
paint,  smaller  jars  of 
rouge,  scores  of  brushes,  ^ 
and  powder-puffs  and — 
naturally — a  cup  of  tea. 

Miss  Mori  met  me  j 

with  a  simple,  imaffected 
charm.  She  is  not  a 
beauty — even  according  ' 

to  an  Eastern  standard, 
but  she  is  very  pretty 
and  winsome.  The  one  ^ 

impressive  thing  about  f 

her  is  her  month — made  I 

for  friendly  laughter.  | 

“You  ask  why  I  en-  [ 

tered  the  profession?  I  I 

think  partly  because  I  I  v 

bve  it  and  partly  because  ! 

I  believe  that  women  ! 

should  be  economically 
mdependent — even  Jap¬ 
anese  women.  .All  my 
relatives  and  friends  i 

were  against  it  and  even  ^ 

persecuted  me.  You  see,  j 

it  was  considered  de¬ 
cidedly  improper  for  a  ; 

woman  to  go  on  the 
stage.  But  I  knew  that 
the  stage  v  was  of  low 
standard  only  becaa«e 
respectable  girls  held 
aloof  from  it.  I  thought,  “Tke  place  1 


singing,  dancing,  the  samisen,  French, 


“Tke  place  lor  nice  girls  is  on  tlie  stage,  says  tke  Japanese  Elsie  Jams. 


rose  and  ordered  the  servant  to  dig  under 
the  house,  and  sure  enough,  there  was  an 
image  of  the  god  which,  of  course,  became 
the  household  god  of  the  family,  to  be  rev¬ 
erently  worshiped  by  all  of  us.” 

.A  sketch  of  this  Fudo  is  concealed  in  the 
band  of  Miss  Mori’s  un- 
-  -  -  1  kimono,  which  she 

raises  to  her  brow'  every 
time  she  dresses  to  go  on. 

Miss  Mori  is  now  play¬ 
ing  a  boy’s  r61e — a  Japan- 

Hese  boy  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  .America, 
and  she  plays  it  remark- 
ably  well.  And  a  few 
years  ago  women  were 
not  considered  capable  of 
playing  even  female 
parts!  Ten  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  single 
actress  in  the  whole  em¬ 
pire.  For  centuries  all 
women’s  rdles  had  been 
acted  by  men,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  acted,  too, 
with  only  an  occasional 
break  in  the  falsetto 
voice  to  shatter  the  il- 
lu.sion.  Miss, Mori  says 
she  likes  to  play  boys’ 
parts.  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  admis¬ 
sion,  for  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  frank  spontaneity 
about  this  charming  lady 
that  suggests  a  boyish  in¬ 
dependence. 

When  I,  realizing  how 
difficult  it  is  for  a  Jap¬ 
anese  girl  to  escape  mar¬ 
riage,  suggested  the  pos- 
1  sible  abandonment  of  her 
theatrical  career  for  mat¬ 
rimony,  Miss  Mori  shud¬ 
dered. 

“Oh,  do  not  speak  of 
the  future,”  she  begged. 
“I  love  my  work  more 
than  anything  and  I  want 
to  continue  it,  but  of 
course  if  my  parents 

_  ^ _ ^  insist  upon  my  marr>'ing, 

T  I  shall  have  to  obey 

ise  Elsie  Janis.  them.” 
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nnocta'K/. 


R\XDALL  GREG¬ 
ORY  had  not 
enlisted  impul- 
sively.  He  never 
did  anything  im¬ 
pulsively. 

For  weeks  he  weighed  the 
question  in  his  own  orderly 
mind  before  submitting  it  to  \ 
his  mother,  and  then  the  two  | 

of  them  went  over  it  in  calm 
discussion  every’  evening  at  ^  ‘ , 

dinner  for  another  fortnight  ^  > 

before  he  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore  his  editors  and  publishers.  '  ^ 

Those  canny  gentlemen  de- 
bated  it  soberly  with  him  and  ' 

with  each  other.’  There  was 
a  great  deal  to  consider.  Ran¬ 
dall  Gregory’,  at  thirty  four,  ~ 
was  climbing  steadily  toward  - 
the  summit  of  solid  and  digni- 
fied  achievement  and  the  in- 
terruption  of  his  career  was  to 
be  deplored.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  event  of  his  safe  ^  j 

return,  there  would  be  an  S 

added  and  valuable  aura  about 
him  and  his  writing.  Mean- 
while,  his  letters  from  the 
front,  his  reactions,  would  be 
significant  and  important. 

The  publishing  gentleman  and 
his  friendliest  editor  cast  their 
votes  for  his  going. 

On  the  whole,  this  fitted 
in  with  his  own  desires.  There 
was  a  considerable  infusion 
of  red  rvith  his  blue  blood. 

Grandfather  Gregory  having  cl  i 
resigned  his  chair  at  Har-  *  ***** 
vard  and  buttoned  himself 
trimly  into  a  blue  coat  about  the  same 
time  in  the  summer  of  ’sLxty-two  that 


Slie  leaned  forward  on  tke  limb,  watcKing  Gregory  breatklessly. 


the  heavy’  heel  of  authority  on  his  patrician 
neck,  for  he  meant  to  enlist  as  a  private. 


action,  indeed  his  first 
“crowded  hour  of  glorious 
life,”  he  was  wounded  and 
carried  to  the  rear.  A  week 
later  he  came  to  full  conscious¬ 
ness  in  a  French  hospital  to 
learn  that  he  would  soon  be 
strong  enough  to  be  sent 
,  i  /  home,  but  that  he  had,  on  a 

P.  ly  conservative  estimate,  forty 

'•' /  Jj  ■  years  of  dark  days  before  him. 

.  i*  (  He  was  blind. 

.\nothcr  month  saw  him  es¬ 
tablished  as  of  old  in  his 
mother’s  house  w’ith  a  man  at¬ 
tendant.  His  world— and  he 
had  not  realized  how  large  it 
was — lifted  up  its  voice  and 
wept  over  him.  It  wept  the 
louder  and  longer  because  it 
understood  that  never  again 
was  it  to  revel  in  the  strength 
and  savor  and  fine  subtlety 
of  his  work.  Randall  Greg- 
oiy’’s  writing  days  were  done. 
Dictating  was  impossible.  He 
had  always  written  his  things 
in  his  firm  and  characterful 
hand,  looked  at  them,  lin¬ 
gered  over  them,  copied  and 
'  revised  them  again  and  again 

before  giving  them  to  the 
typist.  He  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  his  stories  in  terms  of 
sound,  only  of  sight.  The 
verv’  thought  was  impious 
sacrilege.  Delivering  his  ex¬ 
quisitely  wrought  sentences  at 
white  heat  to  the  clumsy  fin- 
11  1  gers  of  a  stenographer  would 

be  worse  than  shouting  love- 
letters  through  a  megaphone 
to  a  deaf  amenuensis  in  a  public  square. 
He  would  have  been  touched,  had  he  had 


Grandfather  Randall  locked  up  his  law  The  publishers  and  even  his  mother  felt  any  nerves  of  sensation  left,  at  some  of  the 
office  and  flung  himself  into  a  gray  one.  this  a  trifle  extreme  until  he  explained  him-  letters  he  received  from  the  fellowship  of 

His  mother,  a  delicate  Spartan  in  mauve  self.  There  w’as  nothing  of  hysterical  self-  ink,  but  he  sat  in  silence  while  his  white- 

taffeta  and  faintly  yellowed  lace  and  the  abnegation  in  it;  he  could  not,  in  the  first  lipfied  mother  or  the  friendliest  editor  read 
Randall  cameos,  fought  down  her  fears  place,  spare  the  time,  for  he  was  delaying  them  to  him,  and  asked  them  to  send  brief 

his  action  two  months  in  order  to  finish  his  lines  of  civil  acknowledgment.  Words  of 


alone  and  showed  him  a  serene  counte¬ 
nance.  She  knew  and  he  knew,  and  each 


novel,  to  enter  an  officers’  training-camp. 


knew  that  the  other  knew,  that  she  would  .\nd  in  the  second  place  it  did  not  interest 


have  been  rather  aghast  at  him  if  he  had 


He  was  going  to  war  because  his 


not  volunteered  or  at  least  considered  vol-  sense  of  fitness  required  him  to  do  so,  but 


deep  sympathy  wafted  down  from  dizzy 
altitudes  of  greatness,  or  climbed  bashfully 
from*  beginners  who  had  worshiped  him 
from  afar;  but  ev’ery  letter  left  him  cold. 


unteering.  It  was  the  right  and  accepted  he  vv’ished  to  go  as  simply  and  with  as  save  the  few  which  faint  Iv  amused  or  an 

u _ _ 1a.  _ i__  -a.  _ 1  .  .  M  •!».  1  1  • 


thing  to  do,  however  much  it  might  be  at 
variance  with  one’s  personal  wishes;  and 
when  had  a  Randall  or  a  Gregory  failed  in 
that? 


little  ostentation  and  responsibility  as  noyed  him. 


possible. 


into  the  latter  group  fell  the  crisp  buff 


His  experience  followed  his  prognostica-  sheet,  compactly  typed  and  generously 


that?  tions  perfectly  save  in  one  detail. >  The  margined  in  brown,  from  Edna  Ethel  Bin- 

He  envisaged  the  reality  of  war,  not  the  long  weeks  of  training  were  even  duller  and  ney.  She  was,  in  a  sense,  his  rival.  Her 
romance.  He  pictured  gravely  to  his  mother  less  congenial  than  he  had  imagined;  the  work  was  in  no  way  comparable  to  his.  for 
and  even  more  relentlessly  to  himself  the  danger  and  dreariness  of  the  crossing  she  was  popular,  immensely,  ovcrwhelm- 
dull  weeks  of  training,  the  dreary,  danger-  strung  his  nerves  to  the  snapping-point,  ingly  popular  and  prolific,  and  her  stuff 
ous  voyage,  the  misery’  and  monotony  of  and  his  longing  for  his  work  became  as  buoyant,  robust,  insistently  wholesome, 
the  trenches.  Least  pleasant  of  all  in  con-  acute  as  physical  hunger,  but  of  the  misery'  He  had  conceived  the  liveliest  dislike  for 
templation  was  the  compulsory  association  and  monotony  of  the  trenches  he  was  to  her  and  for  her  productions,  which  had  not 


templation  was  the  compulsory  association 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
4G 


He  had  conceived  the  liveliest  dislike  for 
her  and  for  her  productions,  which  had  not 


know  But  little.  In  the  first  day  of  actual  lessened  when  the  Boston  Transcript  man 
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included  eleven  of  her  stories  in  the  annual 
list  and  only  four  of  his.  Of  course  his 
output 'was  far  smaller,  but,  even  so,  one 
felloe  fellow  was  confusing  quality  with 
quantity. 

Deak  R.VXDALL  Gregory  (Miss  Binney 
,^te):  I  have  been  sitting  before  my  machine 
for  an  hour,  searching  for  words  to  say  to  you. 

I  can’t  find  them.  My  comfort  is  that  you, 
who  know  eveiything,  know  what  I — what 
every  one— is  feeling  for  and  with  you.  You 
will  not  sit  lamenting  amid  the  ruins  of  your 
happiness  (doesn’t  R.  L.  S.  help  heaps  in  times 
like  these?)  but  will  be  touched  with  fire  from 
the  altar;  up  and 
doing  to  rebuild  your 
city.  This  isn’t 
meant  to  be  a  letter 
of  sympathy  at  all; 
that  would  seem  al- 
most  impertinent. 

We  give  pity  to  the 
w^.  No,  it’s  just 
to  let  you  know  I’m 
thinking  of  you  these 
days;  for,  after  all, 
we  are  both  in  the 
builders’  guild,  aren’t 
we?— even  though 
you  raise  cathedrals 
while  I  whack  out 
bungalows,  and 
apartments,  and 
portable  houses! 

It  makes  my  pro¬ 
saic  life,  so  many 
miles  a^’ay,  more  vi¬ 
tal  and  significant 
just  to  know  that 
you  are  firing  your 
story  as  finely  and 
splendidly  as  you 
would  write  it  of  an¬ 
other;  to  know  that 
you  lead  captivity 
captive. 

Faithfully, 

Edna  Ethel 
Binney. 

“That  one  does 
not  require  an  an¬ 
swer,”  said  the 
blind  man.  “You 
may  tear  it  up.” 

The  editor  who 
was  giving  up  a 
rare  and  precious 
holiday  said  it 
would  be  no  troub¬ 
le  to  pound  off  a 
line  of  thanks. 

“For  what? 

The  young  woman 
was  clearly  enjoy¬ 
ing  herself.  I’ve 
no  doubt  she  con¬ 
siders  that  one  of 
the  neatest  things 
she  ever  wrote.  It 
was  good  of  her  to 
slip  in  the  refe¬ 
rence  to  Stevenson 
so  I  should  understand  that  she  was 
quoting.  Did  she  put  the  Bible  bit  in 
quotations  or  italics?  Ah,  yes,  she  would 
underline  it,  of  coursQ.  No.  It  requires  no 
answer.  She  will  be  quite  sure  that  she  has 
cheered  and  comforted  me.  I  suppose  her 
stuff  is  going  as  strong  as  ever?” 

“We  have  just  bought  a  serial  from  her, 
and  contracted  for  a  scries  of  stories,  and 
we’re  featuring  a  poem  this  month.” 

Gregory  held  out  his  hand  for  the  note 
and  tore  it  into  small  pieces.  “Good 
heavens,”  he  said  petulantly,  “the  crea¬ 


friendliest  editor  bullied  him  into  crossing 
the  continent  and  spending  the  summer 
on  a  ranch  he  knew  in  the  hot  hills  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  needed  to  get  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  his  mother,  and  she  needed  to 
have  him  do  so.  She  had  a  slender  income 
of  her  own  which  w’ould  take  care  of  her 
frugally,  and  his  royalties  promised  him  the 
comforts,  including  the  silent,  middle-aged 
attendant  who  dressed  him  and  led  him 
about. 

He  hated  his  friend  every  foot  of  the 
journey,  but  after  a  week  in  his  new  sur¬ 
roundings  he  understood  and  was  glad. 

There  was  some¬ 
thing  at  once 
soothing  and  satis¬ 
fying  in  the  dry', 
heated  air  of  the 
day,  in  the  exqui¬ 
site  cool  of  the 
mornings  and  eve¬ 
nings.  He  was 
comfortably  lodged 
and  fed,  and  there 
were  only  two  or 
three  other  board¬ 
ers.  to  whom  he 
was  quite  unknown. 
His  jangled  nerves 
quieted  them¬ 
selves.  He  had  his 
man  lead  him  up  a 
steep  path  in  the 
hills  and  leave  him 
under  the  oaks  for 
hours  at  a  time. 
He  slept  a  great 
deal;  and  when  he 
was  awake  he  did 
not  think.  He  be¬ 
gan  slowly  to  use 
his  other  senses;  he 
felt  the  warm, 
baked  earth  be¬ 
neath  him;  he- 
heard  the  scolding 
blue-jays  and  the 
wild  canaries  and 
linnets  and  lav¬ 
ish  -  voiced  orioles 
and  the  shrill 
locusts;  and  he 
smelled  the  thou¬ 
sand  pungent 
scents  of  summer. 
Much  of  the  time 
he  was  not  sure 
whether  he  was 
asleep  or  awake. 

HLs  man  brought 
him  his  meals  out- 
of-doors,  so  his 
seclusion  was  per¬ 
fect,  but  the  ser¬ 
vant  remarked  one 
day  that  another 
boarder  had  ar¬ 
rived —  a  young 
lady.  That  afternoon  he  heard  swift  feet 
coming  tow'ard  him  on  the  path. 

“Get  me  out  of  the  way!”  he  commanded 
his  attendant,  but  the  man  was  clumsy 
and  slow,  and  in  another  instant  the 
flying  figure  had  collided  smartly  with 
him. 

“Oh,  sorry!”  said  a  rich  young  voice. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Gregory  dis¬ 
tantly.  “It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
make  way  for  you;  I  am  blind.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  newcomer,  moving  on  her 
way,  “that  must  be  a  great  nuisance!” 


ture  is  as  prolific  as  a  guineapig.  You  are 
very  good,  my  dear  fellow,  but  I  think  1 
won’t  hear  any  more  notes  to-day.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  so  exceedingly  brave  about  bearing 
my  misfortune.” 

His  friend  went  away  and  left  him  alone 
in  his  darkness  in  his  sunny  and  beautiful 
room.  He  left  him  unutterably  alone  and 
bitter  and  battered  and  beaten.  He  felt 
that  he  had  been  tricked  and  betrayed. 
He  had  made  the  sacrifice.  He  had  gone 
forth,  if  not  the  Happy  Warrior  on  jubi¬ 
lant  feet,  at  least  decently  and  heartily, 
ready  to  lay  down  his  life  if  need  be.  And 


‘What  can  hlind  men  do  besides  holding  out  tin  cups  and  grinding  organsr' 


before  he  had  been  of  the  slightest  service, 
before  he  had  been  anything  but  a  burden 
and  an  expense  to  his  country,  not  his  life 
but  his  sight  had  been  required  of  him,  and 
he  had  become  a  cumberer  of  the  earth. 
It  was  ghastly,  sardonic  anti-climax.  He 
felt  that  he  had  been  made  grimly  ridicu¬ 
lous.  His  existence,  stretching  endlessly 
before  him,  was  a  stench  in  his  nostrils, 
but  because  of  his  mother,  still  more  be¬ 
cause  of  his  pride  and  his  sense  of  fitness, 
he  could  not  end  it. 

Seeing  the  nervous  crash  inevitable,  the 
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She  sounded  as  if  he  had  announced  a  cold 
in  the  head. 

“I  fancy  you  would  find  it  so.”  He 
hated  himself  for  the  feeling  in  his  tone, 
but  the  utter  callousness  of  hers  had 
pricked  him. 

“Yes,  I  expect  I  should — at  first.”  She 
was  going  on  up  the  steep  hillside  in  leaps 
and  bounds  and  now  she  began  to  sing. 
Her  song  came  back  faintly  for  a  long 
while,  heedless  as  the  chatter  of  a  blue- 
jay,  Randall  Gregory  found  himself  ting¬ 
ling  with  temper.  He  was  thoroughly  fed 
up  on  pity,  of  course,  but  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  decencies  of  human  sympathy — cer¬ 
tain  mere  .courtesies — 

His  rookery  was  never  his  own  after 
that.  The  new  girl  was  apt  to  dash  past 
and  almost  over  him  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  and  usually  she  had  an  entourage  of 
children  and  dogs,  and  always  she  was 
noisy.  The  attendant,  being  interro¬ 
gated,  stated  that  she  was  a  very  healthy 
and  happy-looking  lady  that  dressed  a 
good  deal  more  like  a  boy.  He  added,  ui\- 
certainly,  that  she  had  a  sort  of  way  with 
her.  She  always  called  out  a  carelt*ssly 
good-humored  greeting,  and  one  keen  morn¬ 
ing  she  stopped  beside  his  hammock. 

“Want  to  come  on  a  picnic?” 

“I  hardly  think  so.  Thank  you.”* 

“Oh,  come  on!  It’s  an  easy  climb. 
You  wouldn’t  be  a  bit  of  trouble.  We’d 
all  take  turns  helping  you.” 

“Thank  you,  no.” 

“.\ll  right!”  she  said  with  cheerful  in¬ 
difference,  and  went  on  her  way  with  a 
rush.  He  could  hear  her  for  a  long  time, 
going  joyously  forth,  he  said  to  himself,  like 
a  he-goat  on  the  mountains.  A  picnic! 
Climbing  over  the  rugged  hills.  Could 
anything  be  less  tactful,  less  decently  con¬ 
siderate?  One  did  not,  heaven  knew,  de¬ 
sire  her  sympathy,  but  one  looked,  in¬ 
stinctively,  for  that  well-known  feminine 
quality  supposed  ever  to  be  on  tap  for 
those  whose  brows  were  wrung  with  pain 
and  anguish.  One  looked  in  vain.  .Any¬ 
thing  less  of  a  ministering  angel  would 
have  been  difficult  to  imagine. 

Then  he  sat  up  very  suddenly,  almost 
spilling  himself  out  of  the  hammock. 
She  wasn’t  sorry  for  him!  .^fter  an  instant 
of  dazed  consideration  the  thought  was  as 
bitter  and  bracing  as  a  tonic.  He  had 
been  fed  for  months  on  the  soft  food  of 
tenderest  commiseration;  now  he  got  his 
teeth  into  the  tough  substance  of  indiffer¬ 
ence.  He  began  to  work  it  out,  slowly. 
If  this  presumably  nice  and  normal  young 
woman,  the  friend  of  children  and  ani¬ 
mals,  the  lover  of  birds  and  flowers  and 
trees,  didn’t  pity  him,  then  it  must  be 
that  he  was  not  so  utterly  an  object  of 
pity!  “I  expect  I  should — at  first ,”  she  had 
said,  in  response  to  his  somber  assertion 
that  she  would  find  it  a  nuisance  to  be 
blind.  Well,  how  would  she  set  about — 
Randall  Gregorj'  did  not  recline  in  the 
hammock  again.  He  called  the  man  and 
demanded  to  be  taken  for  a  walk. 

She  was  always  cleverly  calling  his  at¬ 
tention  to  his  remaining  senses.  “Sniff 
that!”  she  would  command  imperatively, 
holding  crushed  bay  -  leaves  under  his 
nose;  and,  “Now.  listen!  That’s  a  linnet! 
See  how  different  it  is  from  a  canaiy’s 
song?  It  doesn’t  have  the  slide  at  the  end — 
it  curls  up  instead.”  And  again  “I’ve 
got  a  hatiul  of  gorgeous  wild  blackberries. 
Just  feel  the  size  of  ’em!  Did  you  ever 


taste  such  a  flavor?  There!”  triumphantly, 
“you  don’t  need  to  see  them  at  all,  do 
you?  .After  all,  the  two  best  things  in 
the  world  are  sunsets  and  symphonies, 
and  you  don’t  have  to  see  symphonies,  and 
you  can  remember  sunsets!  Loads  of 
people,”  she  went  on,  warming  enthusias¬ 
tically  to  her  theme,  “always  listen  to 
music  with  their  eyes  shut.  I  do.  The 
men  are  so  dumpy  and  ugly  and  their 
shirt-fronts  bulge  so!” 

He  laughed  aloud  and  the  sound  of  it 
startled  even  himself.  “You  ridiculous 
young  person!  Do  you  know  what  you 
remind  me  of  with  your  absurd  optimism? 
Aunt  Jobiska’s  comforting  of  the  Pobble 
who  had  no  toes!” 

The  girl  rocked  with  mirth.  “Of 
course!” 

“The  Pobble  who  had  no  toes 
Was  placed  in  a  friendly  Bark 
.And  they  rowed  him  back  and  carried  him  up 
To  his  .Aunt  Jobiska’s  Park. 

.And  she  made  him  a  feast  at  his  earnest  wish 
Of  eggs  and  buttercups  fried  with  fish; 

.And  she  said,  ‘It’s  a  fact  that  the  whole  world 

knows, 

That  Pobbles  are  happier  without  their  toes!’  ” 

“To  think  of  your  knowing  your  Lear! 
How  nice!  I’m  going  to  call  you  Pobble 
after  this,  and  I’ll  be  your  Aunt  Jobiska. 
This  hill  is  my  Park,  and  the  hammock  is 
your  friendly  Bark.  I  shall  give  you  lav¬ 
ender-water  tinged  with  pink,  and  a  cozy 
piece  of  scarlet  flannel  for  your  nose.” 

I  TRUST  that  you  haven’t  a  Runcible 
Cat  with  crimson  whiskers,”  said 
Gregory  with  spirit,  “for  I  certainly  sha’n’t 
fish  for  it.  I  loathe  cats.” 

“Well,  I’ll  let  you  off  that,”  said  the 
girl  amiably.  “Goodness,  what  fun  it’s 
going  to  be  to  have  some  one  to  play  with!” 

“I  thought  you  were  quite  content  with 
the  young  companions  of  your  own  age!” 

“Mercy!  What  gave  you  the  impression 
that  I’m  young?  I’ll  be  twenty-nine  in 
three  months.  How  old  are  you?” 

“.A  hundred  and  seven.  Thirty-four,  I 
believe.” 

“W’ell,  we’re  both  getting  on!  What  I 
meant  was,  some  one  to  play  my  kind  of 
play.  Kiddies  and  pups  are  well  enough 
to  race  and  climb  with.  Nonsense  is  the 
sixth  sense,  so  you’ve  really  got  five,  even 
now.  But  I’ve  got  to  say  something  seri¬ 
ous  to  you.  My  vacation’s  half  over.” 

“Oh,  really?  One  can  not  fancy^  you 
toiling  and  spinning.” 

“Nothing  so  picturesque.  I  pound  a 
working-girl’s  piano.” 

“A’ou’re  a  tj'pist?”  The  warm  interest 
was  gone  from  his  tone,  but  he  strove  to 
keep  it  friendly.  Work-talk  hurt  still. 

“Yes;  I  was  wondering  if  you  couldn’t 
give  me  some  work?  I’ve  brought  my 
thinkmobile  here  with  me.  I  know  about 
your  writing.  I’ve  read  a  lot  of  your 
things.”  Her  bright  face  palc“d  a  little  as 
she  saw  his  darken. 

“No.  1  shall  not  write  again.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  dictate.” 

She  clenched  her  brown  hands.  “Well — 
can’t  you  learn?  You  can’t  live  all  the 
rest  of  your  life  in  a  hammock — even  if 
it  is  a  friendly  bark!  Oh.  please  tr>’!  It 
means  such  a  lot  to  me!  If  I  could  even 
get  three  hours’  work  a  day.  I’d  feel  that  I 
could  stay  on  here.”  She  leaned  closer  to 
watch  his  exprt'ssion,  but  her  voice  didn’t 
change.  “Consider  my  side  of  it.  I  can’t 


be  an  Idle  Rich  if  you  can.  I’m  a  Labor¬ 
ing  Class.” 

“I  am  very  soriy^  not  to  be  of  service  to 
you,”  he  said,  “but  what  you  ask  is  utterly 
impossible.”  ^ 

“Oh.”  said  the  girl  forlornly,  sitting 
down  on  the  ground.  Her  tone  was  dol^ 
ful  enough,  but  her  face,  had  he  been  able 
to  see  it,  would  have  astonished  him  with 
its  pain  and  disappointment.  * 

“Possibly,”  he  said  with  an  effort,  “I 
might  give  you  a  few  letters.”  ’ 

“That  would  be  better  than  nothing,” 
she  said,  brightening  a  little.  “I  believe 
you  think  I  can’t  do  it,  but  I  can.  Why. 
I’ve  worked  for  one  writer  already— Edna 
Ethel  Binney,  and  we  got  on  famously.” 

‘‘"^^ISS  BINNEY’S”  work  is  very  diffe- 
rent  from  mine.  I  can  imagine  it 
being  dictated  with  lightning  velocity 

while  my  own - ”  ’ 

“But,”  said  the  girl  kindly,  “you  can  im¬ 
prove!  Perhaps  you  haven’t  written  as 
long  or  as  much  as  she  has.  I’ve  read  that 
she - ” 

“If  you  please,”  said  the  blind  man  test¬ 
ily,  “the  subject  does  not  interest  me. 
AVill  you  be  good  enough  to  call  my  man? 

I  will  go  back  to  the  house.” 

“Why  don’t  you  go  alone?”  She  was 
frankly  cross.  “.Aren’t  you  ever  going  to 
learn?”  She  stamped  away  in  a  hot  young 
rage  and  he  heard  her  vehement  feet  on 
the  dead  leaves. 

Then  the  typist  whose  vacation  was  half 
over  did  a  strange  thing.  She  stood  per¬ 
fectly  still,  treading  the  leaves  in  one  place 
more  and  more  softly,  until  she  knew  it 
must  seem  to  the  blind  man  that  she  had 
gone  around  the  bend  of  the  trail.  Then 
she  swung  herself  on  the  lowest  limb  of  a 
great  oak  and  sat  there,  as  still  as  a  fright¬ 
ened  squirrel,  her  big,  bright  eyes  fixt“d  on 
him,  her  lower  lip  caught  between  her 
teeth.  For  some  time  he  sat  still,  breath¬ 
ing  fast.  He  looked  very  angry*.  He  called 
for  his  servant.  After  a  few  moments  he 
called  again,  impatiently.  Then  he  rang 
the  little  bell  he  carried  for  such  emergen¬ 
cies.  The  attendant  appeared  on  the  level 
ground  far  below  them  and  begged  in  pan¬ 
tomime  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  his  master, 
but  the  girl  sternly  shook  her  head  and 
frowned,  and  he  went  away. 

She  leaned  forward  on  the  limb,  watch¬ 
ing  Gregory  breathlessly.  He  was  slowly 
getting  to  his  feet,  his  face  flushed  with 
anger.  She  nodded  delightedly.  He  took 
hold  of  his  hammock  and  his  chair,  and  the 
tree  nearest  him,  and  felt  for  the  trail  with 
one  outstretched  foot.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  his  doom  had  descended  upon 
him  that  he  had  taken  a  single  step  alone. 
The  first  few  he  took  tentatively  and 
timidly,  then  the  watcher  saw  him  fling 
back  his  head,  fetch  a  long  breath,  square 
his  shoulders  and  swing  off  confidently. 
Half-way  down  the  trail  his  foot  caught  in  a 
loop  of  blackberry  vine  and  he  fell  solidly 
to  the  hot  ground. 

The  girl  held  on  to  the  tree  sp  tightly 
that  her  knuckle's  were  white  in  her  brown 
hands.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  to  hold 
that  way  to  keep  herself  from  running  to 
him.  She  did  not  even  let  go  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  that  welled  from  her  pitiful 
eyes  and  ran  down  her  face. 

Randall  Gregory  picked  himself  up  and 
tried  to  brush  himself  off.  There  was  a 
bruise  on  his  forehead  and  briars  in  both 
hands,  but  she  could  see  that  he  was 


) 


rrinning.  He  located  himself,  found  and  Randall  Gregor>-  was  as  white  as  on  the  mind,  then,  but  I  thought  you  must  have 

Understood  the  cause  of  his  downfall  and  set  day  he  had  been  told  of  his  misfortune,  enough  imagination - ” 

ff  again,  not  quite  so  fast  this  time,  but  “I  can  not  dictate,”  he  said.  “Good  Lord!”  he  sat  down  again  and 

®.^jy  ’  He  reached  the  foot  of  the  trail  She  looked  at  the  navy-blue-and-green  took  his  head  in  his  hands,  “don’t  you  sup- 
^thout  further  mishap,  took  his  way  care-  lump  on  his  brow  and  slipped  her  warm  pose  I’m  crasy  with  plots  and  characters, 
fnjly  to  the  house,  turned,  retraced  his  hand  into  one  of  his,  the  one  which  was  night  and  day?  Don’t  you  suppose  I 
stew  to  the  foot  of  the  trail,  got  his  bear-  fullest  of  blackberry  briars.  “Oh,  yes,  you  thirst  for  my  work  as  men  thirst  for 
climbed  up  again,  found  his  ham-  can,”  she  disputed  serenely.  liquor?  But  I  tell  you  I  can  not  dictate.” 

and  sat  down.  There  was  nothing  of  romance  in  the  way  It  appeared  to  be  the  truth,  that  first 

Thewatcher,  oddly  enough  at  this  happy  his  hand  tightened  on  hers.  “The  man  is  day.  Her  typewriter  was  fetched  up  to 
ending  to  the  adventure,  put  her  head  down  mad.  ‘By  July  fifteenth!’  This  is  the  their  rookery  and  she  sat  expectantly,  with 
on  her  arms  and  wept  tempestuously  but  fifth — it  would  have  to  leave  here  on  the  her  slim  brown  fingers  on  the  keyboard, 
silently.  Then  she  crept  down  by  another 
path,  found  the  unhappy  attendant,  patted 

his  shoulder,  slipped  a  bill  into  his  hand,  i  ,  J ' 

skipped  up-stairs  to  her  room — which  was  y  ‘.r'  ‘  C  Jf  i  /• '  f 

the  best  in  the  house — and  smiled  ap-  - V ^ 

provingly  at  her  red-eyed  reflection  in  the  I  ,  /  />  /'/'  I  * 

bureau’s  mirror. 

The  next  morning’s  mail  had  come  before 

she  sought  him.  ,  /  y  ’•*  '’*  Sili&f' 

“Is  tW  my  Aunt  Jobiska?”  he  called  ;  (  ^  f  9a  JPl / 

when  he  heard  her  coming.  /  !.  /  f  /> 

“Is  it  a  peevish  Pobble  to-day?”  jj 

“Very  well,  then,  here’s  your  mail.  t 

Shall  I  tinkledy-blinkedly-winkle  your  bell  ' i  /A 

for  the  slave  to  come  and  read  it?”  -  ^ 

“No,  you  read  it,  please.  I’m  going  to  \\  5  / 

have  you  write  some  letters  for  me.”  !  ■\  ^ 

“Thanks,”  said  the  young  woman  grate-  \\  n 

fully.  She  read  him  several  commonplace  ■  iif  JJa’  ■ 

e(^tles  and  then  opened  the  last  one,  her  \ 

eyes  kindling.  She  re-  '  y 

cit«l,  rather  than  read  I  ■[: tW ,  /  i  ff-.j « 

it,  for  she  kept  her  |1  /  i ,  / 

was  from  the  friend-  jC'fL3,  '' ? } » ll,'  j* 

liest  editor,  and  it  con-  \\  >.  [A 

tained  bad  news.  He  '\  f  ,  - 

had  undertaken  to  ;W( 

ory’s  small  affairs,  and  VA  V''  -  7 

he  reported  now  that 

she  had  no  longer  . 

any  affairs  for  him  to  ' 

kx^  after.  War  con-  t^v 

her 
that  it 

write  to  her  about 
it,  as  the  shock  might  v'V^ 


be  dangerous  . 

highly  nervous  state.  > 

She  need  not  know  .  .  " 

her  allowance  out  of  ^  ^ 

his  own  p^ket.  He  '  " 

report  that  Randall’s 

books  "ere  not  going  “I  'vvisK  I  could  see  you.  I  don't  I 

well— war  condi¬ 
tio  ns  again — people 

wanted  red-blooded  stuff  these  days.  The  tenth.  Five  days!  I  never  wrt 
tone  of  the  letter  was  kind  enough,  but  than  a  story  a  month  in  my  life.” 

there  was  nothing  sultry  about  it.  It  had  “Mercy!  Why,  Edna  Ethel  Binney - ”  the  still 

the  soimd  of  a  very  busy  man  who  wasn’t  “Hush!”  He  flung  her  hand  away  and  fifteenth, 
overly  interested  in  other  peoples’  troubles,  jumped  to  his  feet.  “I  beg  your  pardon.  “Certa 
but  who  meant,  nevertheless,  to  do  the  I  am  not  myself.  Good  heavens,  how  mer  rom 
decent  thing.  In  conclusion  he  made  a  can  my  mother’s  securities — and  my  magazin( 
si^eslion:  If  Randall  cared  to  try  a  books — ”  he  struck  a  clenched  fist  into  his  reveling 
Christmas  story’,  he  would  be  vepr  palm  and  the  blood  rushed  back  to  his  that  it  w 
glad  indeed  to  consider  it,  and  if  avail-  face.  ’  “I  have  got  to  earn  money.  I  can’t  mopped 
able  would  pay  him  well.  It  was  im-  be  under  obligations.  What  can  I  learn?  toes — 
^rative  that  he  should  have  it  by  July  What  do  blind  men  do,  besides  holding  out  won’t  gi 
nft«nth.  tin  cups  and  grinding  organs?”  Can’t  yc 

“Goody!”  said  the  young  woman.  “Now  “I  love  nonsense,  but  I  hate  idiocy.”  she  Christmc 
you’ll  have  to  give  me  a  job,  and  I  won’t  said  coldly.  “Haven’t  you  any  plots  made  then  deci 
have  to  go  home  so  soon!”  up?  Miss  Binney  always — well,  never 
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together  they  live  their  spring. 

W  ith  the  spring  comes  also  the  intrusion  of 
the  outside  world.  Prosper  is  more  interested 
in  his  letters  than  in  Joan. whose  hurt  is  unap¬ 
peased  by  the  gorgeous  necklace  wUch  he  has 
procured  as  a  ^t  for  her. 


At  tbat  moment  bis  stark  spirit  looked  straight  into  Kers,  acknow  ledged 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

(Contmued) 

ROSPER  hurried  to  the  window 
and  saw’  her  walk  out  to  the  gar¬ 
den  they  had  made  and  begin 
her  work.  He  was  puzzled  by  her 
manner,  but  presently  shrugged 
the  problem  of  her  mood  away 
and  went  back  to  his  mail.  That  night 
he  finished  his  novel  and  got  it  ready  for 
the  publisher. 

Again  Wen  Ho,  calm  and  uncomplain¬ 
ing,  was  sent  out  over  the  hill,  and  again 
the  id)’l  was  renewed,  and  Joan  wore  the 
collar,  and  was  almost  as  happy  as  before. 
Only  one  night  she  startled  Pro^r. 

“I  asked  Pierre,”  she  said  slowly  after  a 
silence,  in  her  low-pitched  voice,  “when  he 
was  taking  me  home,  I  asked,  ‘Where  are 
we  going?’  and  he  said  to  me,  ‘Don’t  you 
savvy  the  answer  to  that  question,  Joan?’ 


And.  Prosper,  I  didn’t  savvy,  so  he  told 
me,  and  he  looked  at  me  sort  of  hard 
and  stem,  ‘We’re  agoin’  to  be  married, 
Joan.’  ” 

Prosper  and  Joan  were  sitting  before  the 
fire,  Joan  on  the  bearskin  at  his  feet,  he 
lounging  back,  long-legged,  smoke-veiled, 
in  one  of  the  lacquered  chairs.  She  had 
been  fingering  her  collar  and  she  kept  on 
fingering  it  as  she  spoke  and  staring 
straight  into  the  flames,  but,  at  the  last, 
quoting  Pierre’s  words  and  tone,  her  voice 
and  face  quivered,  and  she  looked  at  him 
with  eyes  of  mysterious  pain ;  in  them,  a  sort 
of  uncomprehended  anguish. 

“Why  was  that,.  Prosper?”  she  asked. 
“I  mean,  why  did  he  say  it  that  way? 
And  what — what  does  it  stand  for,  marry¬ 
ing  or  not?” 

Prosper  jerked  a  little  in  his  chair,  then 
said  he  blasphemously:  “Marriage  is  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Don’t  be'the 


conventional  woman,  Joan.  Isn’t  this 
beautiful,  this  life  of  ours?” 

“Yes.”  But  her  eyes  of  uncompre¬ 
hended  pain  were  still  upon  him.  So  he 
put  his  hand  over  them  and  drew’  her  head 
against  his  knee.  “Yes,  but  that  other 
life  w’as — was — before  Pierre  changed— 
it  W’as  beautiful.” 

“Of  course;  love  is  alwaj’s  beautiful. 
Not  even  marriage  can  always  spoil  it, 
though  it  very  often  does.  Well,  Joan.’ 
he  went  on  flippantly,  “I’ll  go  into  the 
subject  w’ith  you  one  of  these  days,  when 
the  w’eather  isn’t  so  beautiful.  It’s  really 
a  matter  of  law’,  property- rights  and  » 
forth;  a  practise  variously  conducted  in 
various  lands;  it's  man’s  most  studied 
insult  to  woman;  it’s  recommended  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils  by  a  man  who  despised 
woman  as  only  an  Oriental  can  despise  her, 
Saint  Paul  by  name;  it’s  a  thing  civilized 
women  cry  for  till  they  get  it  and  then 
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SYNOPSIS — The  story  opms  with  Joan,  a 
beautiful  mountain  girl,  readi^  the  story  of 
“'The  Pot  of  Basil”  by  the  firelight  in  her  tiny 
cabin  on  the  Wyoming  mountainside.  Out¬ 
side  is  the  cold  still  night,  and  somewhere, 
Pierre,  Joan’s  husband,  traveling  homeward 
on  his  snow-shoes. 

While  she  reads,  Joan  pictures  the  loneli¬ 
ness  of  her  own  life  before  she  married  Pierre; 
then  her  running  away  from  him  to  the  little 
mining  town  to  work  in  the  hotel.  'There  she 
had  met  Pierre,  and  in  the  first  look  had  recog¬ 
nized  her  mate.  Then  had  followed  their 
marriage,  the  coming  of  the  missionary  who 
had  lent  her  books,  finally  Pierre’s  jealousy 
of  the  books  and  of  the  “sin-buster.” 

Suddenly  Joan  hears  a  light  step  on  the 
snow  and  feels  a  shadow  at  the  window.  A 
strange  Pierre  enters,  of  whom  Joan  is  afraid. 
He  refuses  to  greet  her.  but  busies  himself  at 
the  fire.  After  a  while  he  steps  to  her  with 
the  red-hot  Two-Bar  brand,  the  mark  for  his 
cattle,  declaring  he  will  mark  her  so  that  All 
the  world  will  know  that  she  beloiigs  to  him. 
He  bums  the  mark  into  her  shoulder;  Joan 
screams,  and  a  man  enters  out  of  the  n^ht. 
Pierre  fires  first,  then  the  stranger;  Pierre 
falls  and  Joan  loses  consciousness. 

Joan  is  restored  to  health  in  ProspCT  Gael’s 
cabin  in  a  canon  across  the  mountains  from 
her  old  home. 

With  Prosper's  aid  Joan  develops  her  wom¬ 
an’s  charm.  She  makes  the  soft  stuffs  he  gives 
her  into  beautiful  garments.  She  enters  the 
world  of  romance  through  his  music,  his  books, 
and  his  conversation.  But  one  day  she  comes 
again  among  Prosper’s  books  upon  the  story 
of  Isabella.  ’This  brings  Pierre  and  the  little 
mountain  homestead  back  so  forcibly  that 
Joan  starts  home.  She  is  still  very  we^,  and 
almost  dies  in  the  snow  before  Prosper  finds 
her. 

She  begins  to  work  indoors  and  out,  trying 
to  regain  her  strength  in  order  to  go  home 
when  spnng  comes.  One  day  ProMjer  sends 
her  to  put  on  an  outdoor  suit  which  he  says 
is  in  a  closet  in  the  hall.  His  shock  at  seeing 
her  in  it  brings  to  Joan  the  realization  of  the 
woman  for  whom  it  was  intended  and  for 
whom  the  mountain  cabin  was  built.  Joan, 
hurt  this  time  in  a  different  way,  runs  away 
again.  This  time  she  comes  baA  of  her  own 
accord,  unable  to  find  her  way  in  the  snowy 
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f  leam  to  understand;  it’s  lieved  him  to  be  recovering  from  some  or  with  his  absent-minded,  fitful  company; 
vention  which  needn’t  touch  nervous  illness;  to  watch  him  smoking  and  she  worked  in  her  garden,  alone.  At  night, 
111,  dear.  Come  out  and  look  thinking  of  himself,  his  fame,  his  talents,  when  he  was  asleep,  she  lay  with  her  hand 
hk  future;  to  watch  him  scribbling  notes,  pressed  against  her  heart,  staring  at  the 
They  stood  side  by  side  at  planning  another  work;  to  hear  his  excited  darkness,  listening  to  the  night,  waiting. 
k>me  silly  bird  thin^  that  is  talk, 'now  so  impersonal,  so  unrelated  to  Curiously  enough  his  inevitable  returns  of 
ook  at  me,  Joan!”  her;  to  see  how  his  eagerness  over  her  edu-  passion  and  interest,  the  always  decreasing 

ibedient  eyes.  cation  slackened,  faltered,  died;  to  notice  flood-mark,  each  time  a  little  lower,  did  not 

'hat’s  better.  Don’t  get  that  that  he  no  longer  watched  the  changeful  deceive  hei ,  did  not  distract  her.  She 
[  can’t  bear  it.  I  love  you.”  humors  of  her  beauty,  nor  cared  if  she  wore  never  expressed  her  trouble,  even  to  her- 
later  they  went  out  into  the  bronze  or  blue  or  yellow;  and,  worst  of  all,  self.  She  did  not  give  it  any  words.  She 
ilence  down  to  the  silver  lake,  to  find  him  staring  at  her  sometimes  with  took  her  pain  without  wincing,  without 
hs  later  the  name  of  Prosper  a  worried,  impatient  look,  which  scuttled  complaint ,  and  when  he  seemed  to  need  her 

any  highway,  she  gave 

\  October  when  somewhere 

j  I  numb.  Before  he  opened  it  he  looked  at 

maBaST-HtJ. L m  Joan  and.  in  one  sense,  it  was  the  last 
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its  guilt  and  bade  ber  a  mute  and  reiporselul  larewell. 


where  under  the  firs,  the  fireweed  blazed, 
the  aspen  leaves  w6re  laid  like  little  golden 


tiles  against  the  metallic  blue  of  the  sky. 


Gael  began  to  be  on  every  one’s  lips,  and  out  of  sight  like  some  ugly  many-legged  The  great  peak  stood  there  in  the  glit- 
before  every  one’s  eyes;  the  world,  his  creature  when  it  met  her  own  eyes — pain-  tering  stillness  of  the  day,  and  pointed 
world,  began  to  clamor  for  him.  Even  Wen  f  ul,  of  course,  yet  such  an  old  story.  up  dizzily  and  down  dizzily  into  the  clear 

Ho  grumbled  at  this  going  out  on  tremen-  Joan,  who  had  never  heard  of  such  ex-  emptiness  of  the  lake.  A  grouse  boomed, 
dous  journeys  after  the  mail  for  which  periences,  did  not  foresee  the  inevitable  but  Joan  was  not  startled  by  the  sudden 
Prosper  grew  more  and  more  greedy  and  end  and,  in  so  much,  she  was  spared.  The  rush  of  its  wings.  She  felt  the  sharp 
impatient.  His  novel,  “The  Canon,”  had  extra  pain  of  forfeiting  her  dignity  and  weight  of  that  silent  mountain  in  her 
been  accepted,  was  enormously  advertised,  self-respect  did  not  touch  her,  for  she  heart :  she  might  have  been  buried  un- 
had  made  an  extraordinary  success.  All  made  none  of  those  most  pitiful,  unavailing  der  it. 

this  he  explained  to  Joan,  who  tried  to  re-  efforts  to  hold  him,  to  cling;  did  not  even  So  she  felt  it  all  day  while  she  worked,  a 
joice  because  she  saw  that  it  was  exquisite  pretend  indifference.  She  only  drew  grad-  desperate  day,  hideous  in  her  memory, 
delight  to  Prosper.  He  was  by  way  of  ually  into  herself,  shrinking  from  her  pain  and  at  night  she  lay  waiting.  After  hours, 
thinking  now  that  his  exile,  his  Wyoming  and  from  him  as  the  cause  of  it;  she  only  longer  than  any  other  hours,  the  door  of  her 
adventure,  was  to  thank  for  his  success,  lost  her  glow'  of  love-happiness;  her  face  bedroom  opened  and  an  oblong  of  moon- 
but  when  a  woman,  even  such  a  woman  as  seemed  to  dwindle,  to  contract,  and  that  light,  as  white  as  paper,  fell  across  the 
Joan,  begins  to  feel  that  she  has  been  a  secret  look  of  a  wild  animal  returned  matted  floor.  Prosper  stepped  in  noiseless- 
aseful  emotional  experience,  there  begins  to  her  gray  eyes.  She  quietly  gave  up  the  ly  and  walked  over  to  her  bed.  He  stood 
pain.  For  Joan  pain  liegan  and  daily  it  old  regulations  of  their  life;  she  did  not  a  moment  and  she  heard  him  swallow, 
increased.  It  was  suffering  for  her  to  remind  him  of  the  study-hours,  the  “You’re  awake,  Joan?” 

watch  Prosper  reading  his  letters,  for-  hours  of  wild  outdoor  play.  She  read  Her  eyes  were  staring  up  at  him,  but  she 

warded  to  him  from  the  Western  town  under  the  firs,  alone;  she  studied  faith-  lay  still. 

where  his  friends  and  his  secretary  be-  fully,  alone;  she  climbed  and  swam,  alone  “Listen,  Joan.”  He  spoke  in  short 
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sentences,  waiting  between  each  for  some 
comment  of  hers  which  did  not  come. 

“I  shall  have  to  go  away  to-morrow.  I 
shall  have  to  go  away  for  some  time.  I 
don’t  want  you  to  be  unhappy.  I  want 
you  to  stay  here  for  a  while,  if  you  will,  for 
as  long  as  you  want  to  stay.  I  am  leaving 
you  plenty  of  money.  I  will  write  and 
explain  it  all  very  clearly  to  you.  I  know 
that  you  will  understand.  Listen,”  here 
he  knelt  and  took  her  hands,  which  he 
found  lying  cold  and  stiff  under  the  cover, 
pressed  against  her  heart.  “I  have  made 
you  happy  here  in  this  little  house,  haven’t 
I,  Joan?” 

She  would  not  answer  even  this,  except 
by  the  merest  flickering  of  her  ej-elids. 

“You  have  trusted  me;  now  trust  me  a 
little  while  longer.  My  life  is  very  com- 
pUcated.  This  beautiful  year  with  you, 
the  year  you  have  given  to  me,  is  just  a 
temporary  recite  from — from  all  sorts  of 
things.  I’ve  taught  you  a  great  deal, 
Joan.  I’ve  healed  the  wound  that  brute 
made  on  your  shoulder  and  in  your  heart. 
I’ve  taught  you  to  be  beautiful.  I’ve 
filled  your  mind  with  beauty.  You  are  a 
wonderful  woman.  You’ll  live  to  be 
grateful  to  me.  Some  day  you’ll  tell  me 
so.” 

Her  quiet  curved  lips  moved.  “.\re 
you  tellin’  me  good-by.  Prosper?*’ 

It  was  impossible  to  lie  to  her.  He  bent 
his  head. 

“Yes,  Joan.” 

“Then  tell  it  quick  and  go  out  and  leave 
me  here  to-night.” 

It  was  impossible  to  touch  her.  She 
might  have  been  wTapped  in  fire.  He 
found  that  though  she  had  not  stirred  a 
finger  his  hand  had  shrunk  from  hers. 
He  got  to  his  feet,  all  the  cleverness  which 
all  day  long  he  had  been  weaving  like  a  silk 
net  to  catch,  to  bewilder,  to  draw  away  her 
brain  from  the  anguish  of  full  compre¬ 
hension,  was  shriveled.  He  stood  and 
stared  helplessly  at  her,  dumb  as  a  youth. 
And,  obedient,  he  went  out  and  shut  the 
door,  taking  the  white  patch  of  moonlight 
with  him. 

So  Joan,  having  waited  behind  an  ob¬ 
stinately  locked  door  for  his  departure, 
came  out  at  noon  and  found  herself  in  the 
small  gay  house  alone. 

She  sat  in  one  of  the  lacquered  chairs 
and  saw.  after  a  long  while,  that  the  China¬ 
man  was  looking  at  her. 

Wen  Ho,  it  seemed,  had  been  given  in¬ 
structions.  He  was  to  ^ay  and  take  care 
of  the  house  and  the  lady  for  as  long  as 
she  wanted  it,  or  him. 

Afterward  he  was  to  lock  up  the  house 
and  go.  He  handed  her  a  large  and  bulky 
envelope  which  Joan  took  and  let  lie  in 
her  lap. 

“You  can  go  to-morrow,  W'en  Ho,”  she 
said. 

“You  no  wait  for  Mr.  Gael  come  back? 
He  say  he  come  back!” 

“No.  I’m  not  going  to  wait.  I  guess — ” 
here  Joan  twisted  her  mouth  into  a 
smile — “I’m  not  one  of  the  waitin’  kind. 
I’m  agoing  back  to  my  own  ranch  now. 
It  won’t  seem  so  awful  lonesome,  perhaps, 
as  I  was  thinking  last  spring  that  it  would.” 

She  touched  the  envelope  without  look¬ 
ing  at  it. 

“Is  this  money,  W’en  Ho?” 

“I  t’ink  so,  lady.” 

She  held  it,  unopened,  out  to  him. 

“I  will  give  it  to  you  then.  I  have  no 
need  of  it.” 
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She  stood  up. 

“I  am  going  up  now  to  climb  this  mo\m- 
tain  back  of  the  house  so’s  I  can  see  just 
where  I  am.  I’ll  come  down  to-night  for 
dinner,  and  to-morrow,  after  breakfast.  I’ll 
be  going  away.  You  understand?” 

“Lady,  you  mean  give  me  all  this 
money?”  babbled  the  Chinaman. 

“Yes,”  said  Joan  gravely.  “I  have  no 
need  of  it.” 

She  went  past  him  with  her  swinging 
step. 

She  was  coming  down  the  mountain¬ 
side  that  evening,  very  tired,  but  with  the 
curious  peaceful  stilhiess  of  heart  that 
comes  with  an  entire  acceptance  of  fate, 
when  she  heard  the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs 
in  the  hollow  of  the  canon.  Her  heart 
began  to  beat  to  suffocation.  She  ran 
to  where,  standing  near  a  big  fir-tree,  she 
could  look  straight  dowm  on  the  trail  lead¬ 
ing  to  Prosper’s  cabin.  Presently  the 
horsemen  came  in  sight — the  one  that  rode 
first  was  tall  and  broad  and  fair,  she 
could  see  under  his  ^hat- brim  his  straight 
nose  and  firmly  modeled  chin. 

“The  sin-buster!”  said  Joan,  then,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  other  who  r^e  behind  him, 
she  caught  at  the  tree  with  crooked  hands 
and  began  to  sink  slowly  to  her  knees. 
He  was  tall  and  slight,  he  rode  with  in¬ 
imitable  grace.  \s  she  stared,  he  took  off 
his  sombrero,  rested  his  hand  on  the  saddle- 
horn  and  looked  haggardly,  c.agerly  up 
the  trail  toward  the  house.  I  "3  face  was 
whiter,  thinner,  worn  by  protracted  men¬ 
tal  pain,  but  it  was  the  beautiful  living 
face  of  Pierre. 

Joan  shrank  back  into  the  shadows  of  the 
pines,  crouched  for  a  few  minutes  like  a 
mortally  wounded  beast,  then  ran  up  the 
mountainside  as  though  the  fire  that  had 
once  touched  her  shoulder  had  eaten  its 
way  at  last  into  her  heart. 

BOOK  TWO 
CHAPTER  ONE 
Jane — the  Estray 

The  Lazy-Y  ranch-house,  a  one-storied 
building  of  logs,  was  built  about  three 
sides  of  a  paved  court.  In  the  middle 
of  this  court  stood  a  well  with  a  high 
rustic  top,  and  about  this  well,  on  a  certain 
brilliant  July  night,  a  tall  man  was  strolling 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back.  It  was 
a  night  of  full  moon,  sailing  high,  which 
poured  whiteness  into  the  court,  making 
its  cobbles,  embedded  in  the  earth,  look 
like  milky  bubbles  and  drawing  clear-cut 
shadows  of  a  well-top  and  the  gables  and 
chimneys  of  the  house. 

The  man  slowly  circled  the  court,  begin¬ 
ning  close  to  the  walls  and  narrowing  till 
he  made  a  loop  about  the  well,  and  then, 
reversing,  worked  in  widening  orbits  as  far 
as  the  walls  again.  >  His  wife,  looking  out 
at  him  through  one  of  the  windows,  thought 
that,  in  the  moon-light,  followed  by  his 
own  squat,  active  shadow,  he  looked  like  a 
huge  spider  weaving  a  web.  The  effect 
was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  he  never 
looked  up. 

He  was  deep  in  some  plan  to  which  it 
was  impossible  for  her  not  to  believe  that 
the  curious  pattern  of  his  walk  bore  some 
relation. 

From  the  northern  wing  of  the  ranch- 
house,  strongly  lighted,  came  a  tumult 
of  sound:  music,  thumping  feet,  a  man’s 
voice  chanting  couplets: 


“Oh,  you  walk  right  through  and  you 
around  ** 

And  swing  the  girl  that  finds  you. 

And  you  come  right  back  to  the  sameoldtna 
And  turn  the  girl  behind  you.”  ^ 

Some  one  was  directing  a  quadrille  ii 
native  fashion.  There  was  much  laughter 
confusion  and  applause.  None  of  thh 
noise  disturbed  the  man.  He  did  not 
look  at  the  Ughted  windows.  He  might 
really  have  been  a  gigantic  insect  entireh- 
unrelated  to  the  human  creatures  so  nosilv 
near  at  hand. 

A  man  came  round  the  comer  of  the 
house,  crossed  the  square  and.  lurching 
a  little,  made  for  the  door  of  the  li^tfj 
wing.  Shortly  after  his  entrance,  the 
soimd  of  music  and  dancing  abrupth 
stopped.  The  stillness  gave  the  spidr 
pause,  but  he  was  about  to  renew  his 
weaving  when,  in  the  silence,  a  woman 
spoke. 

“You,  Mabel,  don’t  you  go  home,”  she 
said. 

She  had  not  spoken  loudly,  but  her  voice 
beat  against  the  walls  of  the  court  as 
though  it  could  have  filled  the  whole 
m(X)nlit  night  with  dangerous  beauty. 
The  listener  outside  lifted  his  head  with  a 
low,  startled  exclamation.  Suddenly  the 
world  was  alive  with  adventure  and  alarm. 

“Mind  your  own  business,  you  wild¬ 
cat,”  answered  a  man’s  raucous  voice. 
“She’s  my  wife,  which  is  somethin’  that 
your  sort  knows  nothin’  about.  Come 
on,  you  Mabel.  You  think  that  outlaw 
can  keep  me  from  takin’  home  my  wife; 
you’re  bettin’  wrong.” 

.Another  silence,  then  the  voice  again, 
a  little  louder,  as  though  the  speaker  had 
stepped  out  into  the  center  of  the  room. 

“Mabel  is  not  a-goin’  home  with  you," 
it  said,  and  the  listener  outside  threw  back 
his  head  with  the  gesture  of  a  man  sensitive 
to  music  who  listens  to  some  ecstatic 
melody. 

“She  happens  to  be  stopping  here  with 
us  to-night.  You  say  that  she’s  your  wife, 
but  that  don’t  mean  that  she  belongs  to 
you,  body  and  soul.  Bill  Greer;  not  to  you 
who  don’t  possess  your  own  body  and  souL 
Why,  you  can’t  keep  your  feet  steady, 
you  can’t  pull  your  hand  away  from  mint 
You  can’t  hold  your  tipsy  eyes  on  mine. 
Do  you  call  that  ownin’  your  own  body? 
And  as  fer  your  soul,  it’s  a  hell  of  rage  and 
dirty  feelin's  that  I’d  hate  to  bum  my  eyes 
by  lookin’  closely  at.” 

A  deep,  short,  alarming  chorus  of 
laughter  intermpted  the  speech.  The 
speaker  evidently  had  her  audience. 

“So  you  don’t  own  anything  to-nigjit, 
went  on  the  extraordinary,  deliberate 
voice;  “surely  you  don’t  own  Mabel. 
You  can’t  get  a  claim  on  her,  not  that-away. 
She’s  her  own.  She  belongs  to  her  own 
self.  When  you’re  fit  to  take  her,  why, 
then  come  and  tell  us  about  it,  and  if  we 
judge  you’re  a-tellin’  us  the  truth,  mebbe 
we’ll  let  her  go.  Till  then — ”  a  pause 
which  was  filled  with  a  rapid  shuffling  of 
feet.  The  door  flew  open,  and  in  its  lighted 
oblong  the  observer  saw  a  huddled  figure 
behind  which  rose  a  woman’s  black  and 
shapely  head.  “Till  then,”  repeate^  the 
deep-toned,  ringing  voice,  “get  out  I"  nno 
the  huddled  man  came  on  a  staggering  run 
which  ended  in  a  backward  fall  on  the 
cobbles  of  the  court. 

The  man  who  watched  trod  lightly  pasl 
him  and  came  to  the  open  door. 
firelight  beat  on  the  golden  log  walls  and 
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salmon-colored  timber  ceiling;  a  lamp  No  one  asked  this  woman,  who  stood  at  She  was  very  haggard,  very  thin,  she  wore 
hanging  ^  beam  threw  down  a  strong,  ease,  watching  the  dancers,  her  hands  her  massive  black  hair  drawn  away  hid- 
contlicting  arc  of  white  light.  A  dozen  resting  on  her  hips,  her  head  tilted  back  eously  from  brow  and  temples,  and  out  of 
brown-faced,  booted  young  men  stood  against  the  logs.  As  he  looked  at  her,  this  lean,  unshaded  face  a  i)air  of  deep 
about,  three  musicians  were  ready  to  take  the  intruder  had  a  queer  little  thrill  of  eyes  looked  drowsily,  dangerously.  Her 


He  went  out  and  sbut  tbe  door,  taking  tke  wkite  patch  ol  moonlight  with  him. 


up  their  interrupted  music,  the  little  fat 
man  who  had  called  out  the  figures  of  the 
quadrille  stood  on  a  barrel,  his  arms  folded 
across  his  paunch.  \  fair-haired  girl,  her 
f^  marred  by  recent  tears,  drooped  near 
him.  Two  of  the  young  men  were  mur¬ 
muring  reassurances  to  her,  others  sur¬ 
rounded  a  stout,  red-faced  girl  who  was 
laughing  and  talking  loudly.  The  ob¬ 
server’s  eyes  wandered  till  they  came  to 
the  fireplace.  There  another  woman 
leaned  against  the  wall. 

The  music  struck  up,  the  dancing  began 
again,  the  two  other  girls,  quickly  pro¬ 
vided  with  partners,  began  to  waltz, 
the  superfluous  men  stood  up  together 
and  went  at  it  with  gravity  and  grace. 


fright.  He  remembered  something  he 
had  once  seen — a  tame  panther  which  was 
to  be  used  in  some  moving-picture  play. 
Its  confident  owner  had  led  it  in  on  a  chain 
and  held  it  negligently  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  waiting  for  his  cue.  The  panther 
had  stood  there  drowsily,  its  eyes  shifting 
a  little,  then,  watching  the  people,  its  inky 
head  had  begun  to  move  from  side  to  side. 
He  remem' >ered  the  way  the  loose  chain 
jerked.  The  animal’s  eyes  half  closed,  it 
lowered  its  head,  its  upper  lip  began  to 
draw  away  from  its  teeth.  All  at  once, 
it  had  dropped  on  its  belly.  Some  one 
cried  out:  "Hold  your  beast!” 

This  young  woman  by  the  fireplace  had 
just  that  piEther  air  of  perilous  quietness. 


mouth  was  straightened  into  an  expression 
of  proud  bitterness,  her  round  chin  thrust 
forward;  there  was  a  deep,  scowling  line 
that  rose  from  the  bridge  of  her  straight, 
short  nose  almost  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 
It  cut  across  a  splendidly  modeled  brow. 
•  She  was  very  graceful,  if  such  a  bundle  of 
bones  might  be  said  to  have  any  grace. 
Her  pose  was  arresting.  There  was  a 
tragic  force  and  attraction  about  her. 

The  man  by  the  door  appraised  her 
carefully  between  his  narrowed  lids.  He 
kept  in  mind  the  remembered  melody  of 
her  voice,  and.  after  a  few  moments,  he 
‘strolled  across  the  floor  and  came  up  to 
her. 

“Will  you  dance?”  he  said. 
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He  had  a  very  charming  and  subtle 
smile,  a  very  charming  and  sympathetic 
look.  The  woman  was  startled,  color 
rose  into  her  face.  She  stared  at  him. 

“I’m  not  dancing,  Mr.  Morena,”  she 
answered. 

“You  know  my  name,”  smiled  Morena, 
“and  I  don’t  know  yours.  I’ve  been  on 
Mr.  Yamall’s  ranch  for  a  month.  Why 
haven’t  I  seen  you?” 

“For  not  lookin’,  I  suppose.”  She  had 
given  him  that  one  startled  glance  and 
now  she  had  turned  her  eyes  back  to  the 
dancers  and  wore  a  grim,  contemptuous 
air.  Her  speeches,  though  they  were  cut 
into  crisp,  short  words,  were  full  of  music 
of  a  sharp,  metallic  quality,  different  from 
the  tone  of  her  other  speech,  but  quite  as 
beautifully  expressive. 

“May  I  smoke?”  asked  Morena.  He 
was  still  smiling  his  charming  smile  and 
watching  her  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes. 

“I’m  not  hinderin’  you  any,”  said  she. 

Morena  smiled  deeper.  He  took  some 
time  making  and  lighting  his  cigaret. 

“You  don’t  smoke,  yourself?”  he  asked. 

"No.” 

"Nor  dance?” 

“No.” 

“Not  behave  prettily  to  polite  young 
men?” 

.'\gain  the  woman  looked  at  him.  “You 
ain’t  so  awful  young,  are  you?” 

He  laughed  aloud. 

“I  amuse  you,  don’t  I?  Well,  I’m  not 
always  so  all-fired  funny,”  drawled  the 
creature,  lowering  her  head  a  little. 

“No,  I’ve  heard  that  you’re  not.  You 
rather  run  things  here,  I  gather;  got  the 
boys  ‘plum  scared.’” 

“Did  Mr.  Yarnall  tell  you  that?” 

“Yes.  I’ve  just  in  the  last  few  minutes 
remembered  who  you  are.  You’re  Jane. 
You  cook  for  the  ‘outfit’  and  Yamall  was 
telling  us  the  other  night  how  he  sent  one 
of  the  boys  out  for  a  cook,  the  last  one, 
a  man,  having  been  beaten  up,  and  how  the 
boy  had  brought  you  back  behind  him  on 
his  saddle.  He  said  you’d  kept  order  for 
him  ever  since;  were  better  than  a  foreman. 
Who  was  the  man  you  threw  out  to-night?” 

“Perhaps,”  drawled  Jane,  in  her  musical 
voice,  “he  was  just  a  feller  who  asked  too 
many  questions.” 

.■\gain  Morena’s  smile  deepened  into 
his  checks.  He  gave  way  in  the  Jewish 
fashion  so  deceptively  suggestive  of  meek¬ 
ness  and  timidity,  when  it  is,  at  its  worst, 
merely  pliable  insolence,  at  its  best,  pliable 
determination. 

“You  must  pardon  me.  Miss  Jane,”  he 
said  in  his  murmuring,  ciJtivated  voice. 
“You  see  I’ve  had  a  great  misfortune. 
I've  never  been  in  your  West.  I’ve  lived 
in  New  York,  where  good  manners  haven’t 
time  or  space  to  flourish.  I  hadn’t  the 
least  intention  of  being  impertinent.  Do 
you  want  me  to  go?” 

He  moved  as  if  to  leave  her  and  she  did 
not  lift  a  finger  to  detain  him. 

“I’m  not  carin’.  Do  as  you  please,”  she 
Siiid  with  entire  indifference. 

“Dh,”  siiid  Morena,  looking  back  at  her, 
“1  don’t  stay  where  people  are  ‘not  carin’.’  ” 

She  gave  him  an  extraordinarily  intelli¬ 
gent  look.  “1  should  say  that’s  the  only 
place  you’d  be  wantin’  to  stay  in  at  all — 
where  you’re  not  e.xactly  urged  to  come,” 
she  said. 

Morena  flushed  and  his  lids  flickered. 
He  was  for  an  instant  absurdly  inclined  to 
anger  and  made  two  or  three  steps  away. 


But  he  came  back,  drawn  irresistibly. 

He  bowed  and  spoke  as  he  would  have 
spoken  to  a  great  lady,  suavely,  defer¬ 
entially:  “Gotxl  night.  I  wish  I  could 
think  that  you  have  enjoyed  our  talk  as 
greatly  as  I  have.  Miss  Jane.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  be  allowed  to  repeat  it. 
May  I  be  stupidly  personal  and  tell  you 
that  you  are  very  beautiful?”  He  bowed, 
gave  her  an  upward  look,  and  went  out, 
finding  his  way  cleverly  among  the 
dancers. 

Outside,  in  the  moonlit  court,  he  stood, 
threw  back  his  head  and  laughed,  not 
loudly  but  consumedly.  He  was  remem¬ 
bering  her  white  face  of  mute  astonishment. 
She  looked  almost  a§  if  his  compliment  had 
given  her  sharp  pain. 

Morena  went  laughing  to  his  room  in 
the  opposite  wing.  He  wanted  to  describe 
the  interview  to  his  wife. 

CHAPTER  TWO 

Morena  s 

Betty  morena  was  sitting  in  a 
rustic  chair  before  an  open  fire,  smok¬ 
ing  a  cigaret.  She  was  a  short  woman,  so 
slenderly,  even  narrowly,  built,  as  to  ap- 
-pear  overgrown,  and  she  was  a  mature 
woman,  so  immaturely  shaped  and  fea¬ 
tured  as  to  appear  hardly  more  than  a 
child.  Her  curly,  russet  hair  was  parted 
at  the  side,  her  wide  long-lashed  eyes  were 
set  far  apart,  her  nose  was  really  a  finely 
modeled  snub,  more  a  boy’s  nose,  even  to  a 
light  sprinkling  of  freckles,  and  her  mouth 
was  provokingly  the  soft,  red  mouth  of  a 
sorrowful  child.  She  lounged  far  down  in 
her  chair,  her  slight  legs,  clad  in  riding- 
breeches  of  perfect  cut,  stretched  out 
straight,  her  limber  arms  along  the  arms 
of  the  chair,  her  chin  sunk  on  her  flat  chest 
and  her  big,  clear  eyes  staring  into  the  fire. 
It  was  an  odd  figure  of  a  wife  for  Jasper 
Morena,  a  Jew  of  thirty-eight,  producer 
and  manager  of  plays. 

When  Betty  Kane  had  run  away  with 
him,  there  had  been  lamentation  and  rage 
in  the  houses  of  Kane  and  Morena.  To 
the  pride  of  an  old  Hebrew  family,  the 
marriage  even  of  this  wandering  son  with 
a  Gentile,  was  fully  as  degrading  as  to  the 
pride  of  the  old  Tory  family  was  the 
marriage  with  a  Jew.  Her  perverse, 
Gaelic  blood  on  fire  with  the  insults 
heaped  upon  her  lover,  Betty,  seventeen 
years  old,  romantic,  clever,  would  have 
walked  over  flint  to  give  her  hand  to  him. 
That  was  ten  years  ago.  Now,  when 
Jasper  came  into  her  room,  she  drew  her 
quick  brows  together,  puffed  at  her 
cigaret  and  blinked  as  though  she  was 
looking  at  something  distasteful  and  at  the 
same  time  rather  alarming. 

“Have  they  stopped  dancing,  Jasper?” 
she  asked  in  a  voice  that  was  at  once 
brosk  and  soft. 

Jasper  rubbed  his  hands  delightedly. 
He  was  still  merry  and  came  to  stand 
near  the  fire,  looking  down  at  her  with  eyes 
entirely  kind  and  admiring. 

“Have  you  ever  noticed  Jane,  who  cooks 
for  the  outfit.  Betty?” 

“Yes.  She’s  horrible.” 

“She’s  extraordinary,  and  I  mean  to  get 
hold  of  Her  for  Luck’s  play.  Did  you 
read  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“The  play  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  leading  part  and  I  have  found  it 


simply  impossible  to  fill.  Now,  here’s 
a  woman  of  extraordinary’  grace  and 
beauty - ”  ' 

Betty  lifted  skeptical  eyebrows,  twisted 
her  limber  mouth,  but  forbore  to  con¬ 
tradict. 

“.\nd  with  a  magical  voice — a  woman 
who  not  only  looks  the  part  but  is  it.  You 
remember  Luck’s  heroine?” 

Betty  flicked  off  the  ash  of  her  cigaret 
and  looked  away.  savage,  isn’t  she? 
The  man  has  her  tamed,  takes  her  bade 
to  London  and  there  gives  her  cause  for 
jealousy  and  she  sprittgs  on  him— yes 
I  remember.  This  woman,  Jane,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  without  education  and  hasn’t  a 
notion  of  acting,  I  suppose?” 

Jasper  rubbed  his  hands  with  increased 
delight.  “Not  a  notion  and  she  murders 
the  king’s  English.  But  she  is  Luck’s 
savage  and — in  spite  of  your  eyebrows, 
Betty — she  is  beautiful.  I  can  school  her. 
It  will  take  money,  no  end  of  patience, 
but  I  can  do  it.  It’s  one  of  the  things 
I  can  do.  But  of  course  there’s  the  initial 
difficulty  of  persuading  her  to  try  it.” 

“That  oughtn’t  to  be  any  difficulty  at  all. 
Of  course  she’ll  jump  at  the  chance.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure.  She  was  ready  to 
throw  me  out  of  the  kitchen  to-night. 
She  is  really  a  virago.  Do  you  know 
what  one  of  the  men  said  about  her?” 
Jasper  laughed  and  imitated  the  gentle 
Western  drawl:  “‘Jane’s  plum  movin’ to 
me.  She’s  about  half-way  between  “You 
go  to  hell”  and  “You  take  me  in  your 
arms  to  rest.”  ’  ” 

Betty  smiled.  Her  smile  w’as  vastly 
more  mature  than  her  appearance.  It  was 
clever  and  cynical  and  cold.  The  Oriental, 
looking  down  at  her,  lost  his  merrirnent. 

“Do  you  feel  better,  dear?”  he  asked 
timidly.  “Do  you  think  you  will  be  able 
to  go  back  next  week?” 

She  stood  up  as  he  came  nearer  and 
walked  over  to  the  little  table  that  played 
the  part  of  a  dressing-table  under  a  was-j- 
mirror.  “Oh,  yes,  I  am  quite  well.  I  don’t 
think  the  doctors  have  much  sense.  I’m 
sure  I  hadn’t  anything  like  a  nervous 
breakdown.  I  was  just  tired  out.” 

Jasper  drew  back  the  hand  whose  touch 
she  had  eluded  and  nervously,  his  long, 
supple  fingers  a  little  unsteady,  lighted  a 
cigaret.  At  that  moment  he  did  not  look 
like  a  spider  but  like  a  lover  who  has  been 
hurt. 

Betty  could  see  in  the  mirror  a  dis¬ 
torted  image  of  his  dejected  gracefulness, 
but,  entirely  unmoved,  she  put  up  her 
thin,  brown  hands  and  began  to  take  the 
pins  out  of  her  hair. 

“I  like  your  Jane  experiment,”  she  said. 
“Let  me  know  how  you  get  on  with  it  and 
whether  I  can  help.  I  shall  have  to  turn 
in  now.  I’m  dead  beat.  Y’arnall  took  me 
half-way  up  the  mountain  and  back. 
Good  night.” 

Jasper  looked  at  her,  then  pressed  his 
lips  into  a  straight  line  and  went  to  the 
door  which  led  from  her  bedroom  to  his. 
He  said  “Good  night”  in  a  low  tone, 
glanced  at  her  over  his  shoulder  and 
went  out. 

Betty  waited  an  instant,  then  slowly 
unlaced  her  hea\’>',  knee-high  boots,  took 
them  off,  and  began  to  walk  to  and  fro  on 
stocking  feet,  hands  clasped  behind  her 
back.  With  her  curly  hair  all  about  her 
face  and  shoulders,  she  looked  like  a  wild, 
extravagantly  naughty  schoolgirl,  a  girl 
in  a  wicked  temper,  a  rebel  against  author- 
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In  fact,  she  was  rejoicing  that  this  bedroom  slippers  on  the  clay  hearth,  a 
ble  enforced  visit  to  the  West  was  gorgeous,  fur-trimmed  dressing  gown  over 
ut  over.  One  week  more!  She  was  the  foot  of  her  narrow  iron  cot;  all  the 
St  at  the  end  of  her  endurance.  How  ridiculous  necessities  that  Betty’s  maid 
hated  the  beautiful  white  night  had  put  into  her  trunk. 


a  ranch  in  W  yoming — Varnall’s.  She’ll  get 
outdoor  exercise,  tonic  air,  sound  sleep, 
release  from  all  these  pestiferous  details, 
like  a  cloud  of  flies,  that  sting  women’s 
nerves  to  death.  Don’t  pay  any  attention 


I  ve  never  been  in  your  West.  I  ve  lived  in  New  York,  where  good  manners 

time  or  space  to  flounsb. 


laven 


Yes,  Ber.y  hated  it  all  because  it  was  to  whether  she  likes  it  or  not.  Let  her 
what  she  had  always  thirsted  for.  What  behave  like  a  naughty  child,  let  her  kick 
a  malevolent  trick  of  Fate  that  Jasper  and  scream  and  cry.  Pick  her  up,  Morena, 
should  have  brought  her  to  Wyoming,  and  carry  her  off.  Do  you  hear?  Don’t 
that  the  lector  had  insisted  upon  at  let  her  make  you  change  your  plans.” 
least  a  mon:h  of  just  this  life.  “Take  The  doctor  had  seen  his  patient’s  con- 
her  West,''  he  had  said,  and  Betty,  lying  vulsive  jerk.  “Pack  her  up.  Make  your 
limp  and  white  in  her  bed.  her  small  reser\’ations  and  go  straight  to  ‘Buck’ 
head  sunk  irvo  the  pillow,  had  jerked  from  Yamall’s  ranch.  Lazy-Y,  that’s  his  brand, 
head  to  fc  -c  “Take  her  W'est.  I  know  {Continued  on  page  io8) 


outside,  those  mountain  peaks,  the  sound 
of  that  rapid  river,  the  stillness  of  sage¬ 
brush.  the  voice  of  the  big  pines.  .\nd 
she  hated  the  log  room,  its  simplicity  now 
^  littered  with  incongruous  luxuries: 
ivory  toilet  articles  on  the  board  table, 
lacj’,  beribboned  underwear  thrown  over 
the  rustic  chair,  silver-framed  photographs, 
an  exquisite  gold-mounted  crystal  vase 
full  of  wild  flowers  on  the  pine  shelf,  satin 
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devoted  to  the 


open  torum 
ems  of  world  reconstruction 


The  end  of  the  war  has  left  us  to  create  a  world  out  of  a  chaos;  has  left  us,  unprepared,  to  solve  problems  unforeseen,  transcendiof 
all  experience.  The  war  was  the  greatest  in  history;  the  problems — of  industiy,  trade,  finance,  social  organization,  domestic  life, 
education,  government  and  international  relations— which  it  has  left  are  the  greatest  in  history  as  well.  It  has  brought  into  play  new 
forces,  th^st  into  the  light  new  conditions  affecting  profoundly  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  To  understand  them  and  to  meet  them  they  need 
the  fullest  and  most  open-minded  discussion. 

Ten  months  ago  Everybody’s  began  in  these  pages  such  a  discussion,  and  from  its  open  forum  platform  men  of  all  interests  and 
connections  have  spoken,  and  from  it  in  the  coming  months,  when  these  problems  will  hold  the  world,  many  other  men  and  women  will 
speak,  whose  views  are  not  only  interesting,  but  will  be  of  weight  in  one  phase  or  another  of  the  work  of  reconstruction. 
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transition,  but  of  a  gradual  adjustment  to 
new  requirements  and  conditions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  adjustnjents  which  we  shall  all 
take  part  in  and  help  and  which  it  will  de¬ 
volve  upon  present  agencies  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  guide  us  through. 

TWO  main  problems  of  this  broader  ad¬ 
justment  are  the  so-called  Labor  Ques¬ 
tion  and  the  question  of  .America’s  trade 
expansion. 

Our  larger  question  —  the  position  of 
Labor  in  industry — is  very  different  in 
this  country  from  that  in  the  countries  of 
Europe.  The  .\merican  workman  is  bound 
closer  with  tics  of  the  strongest  kind  to  our 
institutions  and  our  Government,  and 
nothing  can  be  such  a  good  assurance  of 
this  as  the  extent  to  which  he  has  partici¬ 
pated  willingly  in  the  Liberty  loans.  This 
patriotic  investment  in  the  great  adven¬ 
ture  of  .\merica  is  the  best  proof  that  our 
American  people,  by  and  large,  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  and  the  preservation 
of  the  nation  and  its  institutions.  Any 
difficulties  that  may  arise  out  of  temporary 
maladjustments,  there  are  many  and  most 
effective  means  to  remedy,  both  by  private 
means  and  through  the  present  agencies 
and  projects  of  the  Government  depart¬ 
ments;  the  .\merican  people  may  be  trusted 
to-work  tht'se  out  patiently  and  soberly 
and  in  no  selfish  spirit  of  class  interest. 

Our  SKare  in  World  Trade 

And  it  Is  with  the  same  spirit  of  fair  dcal- 
'■  ing  and  justice  that  America  enters  up¬ 
on  her  place  among  the  great  commercial  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  and  assumes  her  share 
in  the  trade  precisely  as  she  has  assumed 
her  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubi,  humanly  speaking,  that 
prosperity  lies  before  America,  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  I  hope,  as  to  what  use  America 
will  make  of  her  prosperity.  The  nation 
has  had  a  new  vision.  It  has  made  new 


and  unprecedented  sacrifices.  It  may  be 
called  upon  for  more.  We  are  associated 
more  closely  with  other  nations  than  we 
ever  dreamed  was  ptossible.  We  have  had 
bitter  tasks  to  do  and  have  done  them  well. 
We  have  others  perhaps  as  hard  ahead  of 
us.  Of  course  we  need  and  are  to  have  a 
large  and  expanding  foreign  trade,  free,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  from  all  restraints  except 
those  of  economic  law. 

We  hope  to  carry  the  gospel — it  ought 
to  be  a  real  gospel — the  gospel  of  Ameri¬ 
can  desire  for  business  service,  all  over  the 
world  until  it  shall  have  fruitage  in  every 
city  and  every  land.  We  mtist  serve  the 
world  if  we  are  to  be  on  safe  foundation 
ourselves.  No  mere  entering  a  foreign 
market  by  force  of  cut  prices  or  off-quality 
goods  or  by  dumping  or  by  untruthful  ad¬ 
vertising  or  by  force  of  Government  aid  or 
political  power  is  in  any  sense  true  com¬ 
merce,  nor  will  it  last.  Not  selfishness,  not 
the  sheer  desire  for  personal  or  even  na¬ 
tional  wealth  must  control,  but  the  spirit 
of  profit  through  service.  The  countries 
of  Europe  are  weak  from  the  long  struggle 
they  have  endured — weak  in  their  need 
for  raw  materials  and  in  their  need  for 
liberal  credit.  We  must  hold  out  to  them 
the  hand  of  helpfulness  and  service  in  all 
relations  of  peace  as  we  held  it  out  in  the 
need  of  war.  It  is  the  great  responsibility 
of  our  world  trade,  in  relation  to  the 
world’s  future  feeling  toward  .\merica 
rather  than  the  opportunity  for  selfish 
aggrandizement  that  should  sober  us  in 
looking  forward  to  our  commercial 
future. 

What  is  needed  both  in  relation  to  the 
internal  industrial  problems  and  the 
larger  question  of  business  adjustment  to 
the  world  is  the  concentration  of  purpose 
and  effort  on  output,  the  elimination  of 
waste,  and  the  putting  of  our  economic  life 
on  the  plain  basis  of  its  sheer  merits,  in  a 
fair  field  with  no  favors.  What  our  busi¬ 


ness  men  must  look  to,  both  for  success  in 
solving  their  problems  and  internal  ad¬ 
justment  and  their  problems  of  world  trade, 
is  not  the  artificial  stimulus  of  false  politi¬ 
cal  support  and  the  advantage  of  unfair 
economic  restraints,  but  to  the  spirit  of 
science  applied  to  their  work.  There  is 
much,  I  believe,  that  the  scientific  study 
of  the  problems  of  industry  and  of  the 
problems  of  trade  can  do  to  eliminate 
waste,  and  improve  production  and  market¬ 
ing  and  bring  to  the  American  business 
man  the  rewards  that  are  his  fair  share  of 
the  world’s  prosperity. 

IN  THIS,  if  Congress  grants  it  the  neces¬ 
sary  aid,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  intends  to  help  in  three  ways:  by 
continuing  the  admirable  work  of  commer¬ 
cial  conservation  and  standardizing,  in¬ 
volving  the  stopping  as  far  as  may  be  of 
industrial  wastes;  by  direct  and  continu¬ 
ous  promotion  of  trade  abroad;  and  lastly, 
by  placing  through  its  great  new  industrial 
laboratories  the  fruits  of  science  and  re¬ 
search  at  the  service  of  industry. 

The  American  business  man  must  hold 
his  place  in  the  world  of  commerce,  and  in 
the  world  of  home  industry  by  effective¬ 
ness  in  service.  This  is  the  key-note  of  our 
welfare  and  security  as  individuals,  as 
classes,  and  as  a  nation  in  the  period  before 
us.  There  is  no  problem  immediate  or 
lasting  that  we  can  not  solve,  if  this  spirit 
rules.  The  turmoil  which  the  war  has 
stirred  up  will  settle  down  as  sand  does  in 
a  vessel  of  water,  and  each  grain  will  find 
its  true  level.  We,  all  of  us,  are  no^'  doing 
our  readjusting  every  minute  of  the  day, 
while  we  work,  while  we  play,  when  we  buy 
any  article  of  common  use.  It  is  this  silent, 
invisible  force  that  will  bring  us  back  to 
normal,  and  make  way  for  the  larger  re¬ 
adjustments  I  have  spoken  of.  And  in 
these  too,  the  dominant  .American  spirit  of 
fairness  and  service  will  rule. 
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AMERIC.AN  success  in  the  war  was 
a  result  of  the  cooperation  bom  of 
intensive  necessity.  Our  industrial  read¬ 
justment  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
similar  effort.  This  effort  will  be  most 
effective  if  it  is  unembarrassed  by  govern¬ 
ment  interference  with  economic  factors, 
or  by  the  introduction  of  artificial  ele¬ 
ments  which  make  for  difficulty  rather 
than  for  helpfulness. 

Cooperation  in  peace  time  is  not  as  easy 
as  in  time  of  war.  The  latter  is  a  matter 
of  actual  or  potential  compulsion.  Never¬ 
theless,  our  people  must  realize  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  act  with  an  effective  degree 
of  unity  in  meeting  its  problems  if  we 
are  to  increase  our  prosperity  and  retain 
our  place  as  a  power  in  the  world  of  in- 
dustr>’  and  commerce.  Unless  we  unite 
as  intelligently  for  peace  as  we  did  for  war, 
we  will  face  defeat  and  may  be  obliged  to 
endure  the  self-inflicted  punishment  of 
stupidity. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  has  never 
been  prop)er  cooperation  between  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  business.  Legislation  has 
been  enacted  which  was  unwarranted  by 
conditions,  and  which  was  punitive  with¬ 
out  being  constructive.  The  false  theorj’ 


that  large  industrial  institutions  must 
necessarily  be  illegally  conducted  has  been 
a  feature  of  our  governmental  attitude. 
In  the  future,  any  governmental  action 
must  constmetively  promote  business, 
particularly  in  foreign  trade.  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  see  to  it  that  their  methods  are 
strictly  within  the  law,  not  merely  in  the 
fear  of  prosecution,  but  in  the  broadest 
sense. 

One  of  the  national  problems  that 
must  be  correctly  solved  is  government 
control  of  public  utilities.  Is  it  wise  to 
retain  such  control,  either  in  the  form  of 
government  owmership,  or  of  the  type 
exercised  during  the  war?  Apparently, 
our  country  can  not  afford  government 
ownership  either  from  a  political  or 
economic  point  of  view.  It  b  possessed 
of  so  many  dangers  that  the  majority  of 
our  people  will  never  regard  it  as  a  possi¬ 
bility.  Further,  our  present  immense 
national  debt  will  not  permit  the  addition 
of  several  more  billions  of  dollars  with 
consequent  increase  in  taxation.  One 
can  scarcely  believe  that  the  public 
utilities,  if  purchased,  could  in  themselves 
liquidate  the  debt  incurred  by  their 


purchase,  and  increased  taxation,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  would  at  once  result. 
Further,  the  creation  of  a  gigantic  political 
machine  associated  therewith,  presents 
even  more  serious  possibilities,  and  no 
analyst  will  suggest  that  the  utilities, 
if  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  would  not  become  devoid  of  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Tkc  Interests  of  tlie  People 

AS  \  result  of  what  we  have  gained  in 
-  intelligence  and  appreciation  of  the 
situation  since  w’e  entered  the  war,  is  it  not 
wiser  to  return  the  utilities  promptly 
and  honorably  to  the  owners  and  adopt  a 
healthy  legislative  policy  which  will  re¬ 
store  to  the  railroads  the  vigor  of  regulated 
private  initiative? 

Let  us,  therefore,  hope  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  will  take  a  new* 
position  with  regard  to  industry,  and  act 
in  cooperation  with  those  who  have  the 
best  interest  of  the  country  at  heait. 
The  answer  to  this  important  question 
will  demonstrate  whether  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  essentially  of  the  people, 
is  operating  for  their  interests,  or  for 
(Continued  on  page  p6) 
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TAM 


the  SCOOTS 


Illustrations  by  Ernst  FuKr 


There  is  a  loneliness  more  For  Billy  had  adopted  the  nomenclature  conservative  on  th 
poignant  than  that  “loneli-  of  both  armies.  French  and  British,  war — were  familial 
ness  of  wings”  of  which  There  had  been  a  time  when  he  had  mess-room  he  visit 

Leonardo  wrote;  there  is  the  thought  that  it  was  low  down  that  terms  of  little  feuds  betweer 

loneliness  of  anonymity.  To  contempt  should  be  employed  against  British  k|uadrons 
be  one  of  twenty  thousand  German  fighting  men  who  w'ere  undoubted-  squadrons.  He  k: 
men  or  more,  roughly  classified  heroic  by  ly  brave,  who  were  certainly  patriotic  and  went  regularly  to  i 
an  admiring  but  misunderstanding  public,  is  who,  whatever  might  be  the  justice  of  their  hind  Rheims  loo 
to  endure  the  same  crushing  sense  of  obliter-  cause,  were  entitled  to  respect.  French  ace,  and 

ation  which  comes  to  all  men  in  a  crowd.  But  he  had  learned  in  the  great  school  of  meeting  the  man  w 
Billy  Best  realized  fully  enough  that  he  war  that  such  phrases  were  not  contemptu-  He  knew  why  t 
was  a  member  of  a  great  and  wonderful  ous.  but  were  rather  labels  applied  by  high-  Kohn  was  kilM 

brotherhc^.  It  was  a  brotherhood  which  spirited  young  men  to  a  foe  whose  valor  airman,  in  circuni 

included  in  its  membership  even  those  men  they  respected  but  of  whose  inferiority  to  that  one  hesitates 
who  daily  sought  his  destruction  in  the  air  themselves  they  were  perfectly  convinced.  two  men  had  foug 
and  whom  he  variously  described,  accord-  Billy  lived  among  men  whose  names,  if  man  aerodrome  un( 
ing  to  his  mood,  as  Fritz,  Heinie,  Boche,  they  did  not  reach  the  newspaper-press —  army  commander. 
Hun,  Jerry,  or  “them.”  for  the  British  government  was  a  little  too  fense  had  been  s 
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honorable  men  that  Severn  after  killing  his 
man  was  allowed  t»  go  back  to  his  machine 
which  stood  in  the  center  of  the  German 
-round  and  retire  unmolested. 

*^He  knew  of  “Eighteen”  Spanton,  so 
tailed  because  on  his  eighteenth  birthday, 
which  was  the  eighteenth  of  the  month,  he 
shot  down  his  eighteenth  enemy  plane  and 
died  that  night  in  number  eighteen  general 
hospital.  He  knew  of  the  men  in  the 
Gennan  service  that  both  the  French  and 
British  knew,  of  Boelke,  Immclmaim,  and 
the  two  Richthovens  and  their  kind,  and  he 
hnew  also  that  in  the  German  messes  there 
were  French  and  British  fighters  who  were 
disciissed  at  every  table. 

Had  not  Tam  been  challenged  by  three 
or  four  of  the  most  famous  of  fighters? 
Had  not  Blackie  been  signaled  out  by 
Hissing’s  circus  in  the  old  days? 

All  these  men  knew  one  another  though 
they  had  never  met.  Their  methods,  their 
character,  their  systems  of  fighting  were 
discussed  and 'criticized  in  very  much  the 
camp  way  as  the  form  of  a  race-horse  or  of  a 
tpam  player  is  discussed  by  the  votaries  of 
sport.  And  he  was  of  the  crowd,  one  of 
the  unmentioned,  and  it  depressed  him,  not 
because  he  was  a  lover  of  the  spot-light, 
not  because  he  was  looking  forward  to 
seeing  his  name  figure  in  the  world’s  press, 
but  rather  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  his 
unworthiness. 

He  was  piqued  with  the  feeling  that  he 
did  not  count.  With  youth  happily  such 
moments  of  depression  are  of  brief  dura¬ 
tion,  but  while  they  last  there  is  no  denying 
that  they  are  fairly  intensive. 

“Ye  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yersel’,” 
said  Tam  severely.  “A’m  surprised  at  ye, 
Billy.” 

“Oh,  shut  up,”  said  Billy,  a  sad  figure  in 
shirt-sleeves  sitting  in  the  one  chair  of 
which  Tam’s  modest  apartment  boasted, 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  face  in  his 
hands.  “I  just  feel  out  of  it;  I’ll  never 
make  a  scout.” 

"Will  ye  be  quiet,”  said  Tam;  “have  ye 
no  candy  to  put  in  yeer  face,  and  after  me 
teachin’  ye  the  art  and  science  of  scootin’? 
Have  ye  no  sense  of  decency'  or  will  ye  be 
an  .American  to  the  end  of  yeer  days?” 

“I  guess  there’s  nothing  wrong  with 
.America.”  said  Billy,  reviving  sufficiently 
to  defend  his  native  land  against  the  asper¬ 
sions  of  a  foreigner.  “It’s  me  that’s 
wrong.” 

"TJ^HAT  would  ye  like?”  demanded 
Tam,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
table  and  eying  the  other  with  disfavor. 
“Would  ye  like  me  to  put  a  wee  bit  in  the 
Glasgow  Herald,  or  maybe  ye’d  like  to  see 
yeer  portrait  in  the  police  news?” 

“Forget  all  that,”  said  Billy  rudely; 
“you  know  that  doesn’t  cut  any  ice  with 
me.  I’m  just  no  good.  Do  you  know 
what  happened  to-day?” 

“.A’m  waitin’  to  learn,”  said  Tam;  “all 
this  afternoon  A’ve  been  sitting  by  patient¬ 
ly  and,  if  .A  may  use  the  word,  modestly, 
waitin’  for  yeer  confession.  Ye’ve  done 
something,  Billy.  A  can  see  it  in  yeer 
fairtive  glances.  Y'eer  color  comes  and 
goes.  Y’eer  hands  shake  like  a  brigade 
movie.  Y'eer  breath  is  labored.  Y'e  wear 
a  hunted  and  a  haunted  look.  Tell  me  the 
worst,  laddie.  Hdve  yeer  parents  no’ 
sent  the  candy  they  promised  ye?” 

Billy  snarled  something  rude. 

“Oot  wi’  it,”  Said  Tam. 

The  boy  rose  to  his  feet  and  thrust  his 


hands  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his  slacks. 

“Tam,”  he  said  and  then  there  was  a 
long  silence  which  Tam  did  not  break. 
“I  just  hate  to  tell  you;”  then  quickly, 
“Did  you  hear  anything  to^y — about  me, 
I  mean?” 

“A  haird  ye  were  pursood  by  Mr.  Mac 
Bissing  and  his  world-renowned  caircus!” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Billy  and  his  face 
was  long  and  glum.  “Tam — gee!  I  was 
scared  sick!  It  came  over  me  all  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  My  mouth  went  dry  and  my  hands 
shook  and  all  my  bones  seemed  to  turn  to 
water.  What  do  you  think  of  that?” 

A  bright  and  kindly  light  dawned  in 
Tam’s  eyes.  “.A’m  glad  ye  told  me,”  he 
said  quickly,  “and  .A’m  glad  it’s  ower.” 

“Over?  What  do  you  mean?” 

Tam  slid  down  to  the  floor  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder.  “Billy,”  he 
said,  “d’ye  think  that  A’ve  no’  had  that 
feelin’?” 

“"V^OU?  Why,  of  course  you  haven’t.” 

1  “Mon,  I  ha^l  it  to-day,”  said  Tam. 
“.A  have  it  regularly  twice  a  week.  .A  never 
see  a  Hun  maneuvering  for  ma  tail  withoot 
.A  don’t  wish  .A  were  home  suppin’  tea  wi’ 
ma  .Aunt  Elizabeth.  I  have  no  Aunt 
Elizabeth,  but  A  often  wish  .A  had.  If  ye 
went  to  Blackie  and  told  him,  he  would  tell 
ye  the  same.  If  ye  had  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  Richthoven,  he  would  tell  ye  the 
same.  If  ye  went  down  to  the  Frenchies’ 
aerodrome  and  talked  it  over  with  the 
aces,  they  would  a!l  tell  ye  the  same. 
They’re  scared  to  death.  If  it  wasn’t  for 
that,  air  fighting  would  be  wilful  murder. 
.As  it  is,  it  is  just  justifiable  homicide  in 
self-defense.” 

“But  do  you  mean,”  demanded  Billy, 
“that  feeling  like  that  I  am  fit  for  scouting 
— that  I’ll  have  those  sensations  again?” 

“If  ye’re  normal  ye  will,”  said  Tam;  “if 
ye’re  mad  ye  won’t.  It’s  a  sign  ye’re 
healthy,  BiUy.  It  relieves  ma  mind.  A 
was  afraid  ye  were  smoking  too  much.” 

“Do  you  really  mean  that?”  said  Billy 
brightening  up. 

“.A  mean  it,”  said  Tam,  and  his  sincerity 
carried  conviction. 

Billy  remembered  this  conversation  the 
next  morning  when  forming  one  of  the 
escort  to  a  bombing  squadron  which  was 
making  its  way  toward  a  much  too  active 
railway  junction,  he  found  himself  en¬ 
gaged  with  that  very  circus  which  had 
occasioned  him  so  much  misgiving. 

It  cheered,  him  to  feel  that  his  sensations 
had  their  counterpart  in  the  bosom  of  an 
invisible  German  pilot  who  at  that  moment 
was  firing  at  him  through  his  propeller,  and 
when  he  maneuvered  to  his  enemy’s  tail 
and,  following  him  down  in  a  nose  dive,  saw 
the  German  machine  crash  and  burst  into 
flames,  he  experienced  the  righteous  sense 
of  satisfaction  which  comes  to  the  respect¬ 
able  householder  who  has  got  the  first  shot 
at  an  armed  burglar. 

What  Tam  had  not  told  Billy  was  that 
no  airman  succeeds  until  he  has  evolved  a 
system  of  his  owti  and  developed  charac¬ 
teristics  which  remove  him  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  good  workmen  and  place  him 
in  a.  class  by  himself.  Such  things  are  not 
to  be  told  to  the  young  lest  they  form 
“ground  theories,”  for  systems  of  fighting 
are  bom  in  a  flash  in  moments  of  deadly 
crises.  They  can  not  be  worked  out  by 
rote  nor  puzzled  out  in  leisure  moments. 

The  versification  of  air  fighting  may  be 
mechanically  mastered,  its  poetry  defies 
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research  and  comes  in  that  second  of 
inspiration  when  the  soul  of  the  man  who 
acquires  the  knowledge  is  trembling  on  the 
brink  of  eternity. 

Billy  did  things  according  to  the  book. 
He  knew  all  the  tricks  that  skilled  masters 
could  teach  him,  did  as  well,  in  fact,  as  any 
other  good  man  who  had  a  hand  light 
enough  to  manipulate  the  controls  of  a 
fast  and  sensitive  scout.  He  knew  when 
to  sideslip,  when  to  loop,  when  to  fall  into  a 
tail  dive.  He  knew  how  to  dodge  shrapnel 
and  when  it  need  not  be  dodged.  He  un¬ 
derstood  the  mechanical  side  of  recon¬ 
naissance.  In  fact,  he  was,  as  so  many 
other  men  have  been,  a  credit  to  the 
masters  who  had  pumped  into  his  recep¬ 
tive  mind  the  a-b-c  of  his  work. 

It  was  all  to  his  advantage  that  he  was 
consumed  with  that  divine  discontent 
which  is  the  very  hallmark  of  genius  and 
that  he  could  detect  between  his  own 
methods  and  those  of  hfe  compeers  a  dif¬ 
ference  so  subtle  as  to  evade  him. 

The  men  of  the  Flying  Corps  have  no 
secrets  from  one  another.  Their  systems 
are  individual  and,  giving  their  frankness 
its  lowest  value,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  preserving  a  reticence  about  a 
method  which,  since  no  two  men  think  and 
act  alike,  is  inimitable. 

Bradbury,  the  American  ace,  came  over 
to  the  Umpty-fourth  and  to  him  as  a 
compatriot  Billy  opened  his  heart.  Brad¬ 
bury  listened  without  smiling. 

“There’s  nothing  to  it,”  he  said  when 
Billy  had  finished;  “it’s  just  adapting  the 
know-how  in  a  novel  way  that  makes  the 
star  airman,  I  guess — it  will  come  to  you. 
After  you’ve  crashed  about  a  dozen  Ger¬ 
mans  you’ll  find  the  way  you  can  crash 
’em  best  and  then  you’ll  be  a  specialist.” 

“X_TUH!”  said  Billy  without  enthusiasm. 

A  A  There  was  little  opportunity  for 
specialism  during  the  ensuing  days  and 
nights.  Fiarly  morning  reconnaissance  work, 
escort  duty  to  bombing  squadrons,  patrol 
guard  over  the  artillery  planes,  these  and 
other  duties  of  a  similar  kind  offer  little 
scope  for  the  display  of  initiative. 

Billy  had  a  fight  or  two  with  “sausage 
killers,”  those  venomous  wasp)s  who  shoot 
their  fiery  sting  at  the  helpless  and  obese 
observation  balloons.  He  interfered  with 
the  comfort  of  a  too  venturesome  enemy 
patrol.  He  enjoyed  a  little  fight  on  his 
ow'n  over  the  Lille  aerodrome  (his  enemy 
was  obviously  a  novice  and  dived  for 
safety  after  the  first  burst  of  fire)  and  he 
experienced  the  discomforts  attendant  up¬ 
on  a  crash  of  his  own. 

Then  one  day  his  opportunity  came. 
He  was  one  of  a  flight  told  off  to  escort  a 
special  train  running  from  Calais  to  Paris 
conveying  some  important  members  of  the 
British  Government  to  an  inter-allied  con¬ 
ference.  His  flight  had  to  cover  eighty 
miles  of  the  journey  where  the  escort  duty 
was  taken  up  by  another  flight.  Nothing 
untoward  occurred  and  the  train  was 
formally  handed  over  to  the  new  escort 
and  the  flight  had  turned  northward  on  its 
homeward  journey  when  far  away  to  the 
right  and  flying  at  a  considerable  elevation 
BUly  saw  a  solitary  airplane  which  from 
its  shape  he  judged  was  German.  Tam’s 
sharp  eyes  had  seen  the  machine  and  he  had 
no  doubt.  He  signaled  Billy  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  Billy  swung  off  eastward.  It  was 
indubitably  an  enemy  plane.  What  was  its 
mission,  why  it  was  so  far  behind  the  lines 
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or  how  it  had  evaded  the  patrols,  Billy  did  views  of  his  emotions.  He  described  how 
not  trouble  to  think.  he  felt  and  why  he  felt  it. 

At  any  rate,  the  enemy  machine  was  not  “Condensin’  yeer  serial  story,”  said  Tam 
evading  Billy  and  it  came  round  and  be-  after  a  very  patient  hearing,  “into  d  few 
gan  a  swift  glide  in  his  direction.  It  was  pithy  paragraphs,  A  gather  ye  made  an 
an  Albatross  scout,  obviously  a  two-gim  attempt  to  damage  government  property 
machine,  and  Billy  maneuvered  to  avoid  and  commit  suicide  and  that  the  heat  of 
unpleasantness,  recognizing  with  dismay  yeer  language  and  the  fire  in  yeer  eye  set  a 
the  certain  symptoms  of  approaching  light  to  puir  wee  Fritzie.  Have  ye  any 
panic.  Despite  the  encouraging  talk  he  other  statement  to  make  before  A  report 


had  had  with  Tam  those  symptoms  de¬ 
veloped  alarmingly. 

He  felt  his  breath  coming  in  short  gasps. 
He  had  a  curious  sensation  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach.  He  felt  himself  breaking  into  a 
perspiration  and  cursed. 

The  hand  at  the  gun  was  steady  enough. 
He  would  have  only  the  fraction  of  a  second 


the  disgusting  cairciunstances  to  yeer 
superior  officer?” 

“But  wasn’t  it  fine,  Tam?” 

“  A’M  NO’  so  sure,”  said  the  cautious 
Tam,  “and  at  the  same  time  A’m  no’ 
so  sure  it  wasn’t.  If  yeer  daring  exploit 
was  witnessed  by  the  other  Fritzies  ye’ll 


to  meet  and  counter  the  attack.  He  was  have  a  reputation  for  insanity  which  ought 
horribly  lonely  and  then  suddenly  his  fear  to  make  yeer  fortune.” 


turned  to  an  almost  insane  anger.  Why 
should  this  man  wish  to  destroy  him? 

What  had  he  done  to  deserve - 

Zipl  Zip!  Zip! 


Billy’s  reputation  came  in  a  night,  was 
consolidated  in  a  week.  His  system  was  a 
simple  one.  It  was  no  more  and  no  less 
than  a  series  of  desperate  attempts  on  his 


He  felt  the  bullets  whistle  past  him  and  part  to  collide  with  enemy  airplanes.  Had 


saw  a  great  rent  in  the  canvas  of  his  wings. 
A  strut  snipped  and  a  wire  hung  loose. 
All  this  he  saw  before  the  attacking  Alba¬ 
tross  flashed  by. 

Billy  banked  over  in  a  cold  /age  and 
dived  straight  for  the  machine.  He  had  nd 
other  desire  but  to  ram  his  enemv. 


he  succeeded  he  would  not  have  survived 
his  success.  The  story  of  how  he  fell 
spread-eagle  upon  the  great  von  Bissing 
and  of  how  that  gentleman,  one  of  the  most 
skilful  of  fighters,  did  not  look  back  until 
he  reached  his  aerodrome;  the  story  of  his 
head-on  dive  at  Major  von  Hofler;  the 


In  the  second  of  time  between  taking  story  of  his  gallant  attempt  to  ram  von 
his  decision  and  swooping  down  to  carry  it  Richthoven  himself,  have  b^n  told  so  often 
into  effect  he  felt  a  \^d  exaltation  at  the  and  have  been  exaggerated  and  embellished 
thought  of  the  smash  which  was  coming  so  fr^uently  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
when  the  full  weight  of  his  heavy  scout  describe  all  the  particulars  of  those  re¬ 
traveling  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  markable  combats, 
an  hour  struck  home.  He  had  bloody  At  the  end  of  the  second  week  German 
murder  in  his  heart,  and  only  by  a  miracle  airmen  prisoners  brought  the  news  that 


did  the  Albatross  escape.  Down  went 
the  nose  of  the' German,  Billy  on  his  tail. 
By  this  time  something  of  the  old  train¬ 
ing  had  asserted  itself.  He  reached  for 
his  gun  and  emptied  a  tray  of  ammuni- 


several  expert  fighters  were  looking  for  the 
“mad  dog”  and  Billy  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight.  Nobody  checked  him, 
because  that  is  not  the  way  of  the  air 
ser\dce.  Nobodv  warned  him  or  coun- 


tion  at  the  falling  machine.  Something  seled  moderation.  Battles  are  not  won  by 


jumped  out  of  the  wing,  something  that 
looked  like  a  stick  with  a  piece  of  rag  at- 


paying  heed  to  such  counsel.  They  gave 
him  the  best  and  the  fastest  machine  they 


tached.  Billy  fired  again  and  this  time  could  find  and  they  said  good-by  to  him 


with  deadly  effect.  The  machine  w'as 
wrapped  in  a  pall  of  smoke,  pierced  by  long 
streamers  of  flame. 


every  time  he  went  out,  without  any  great 
hope  that  he  would  be  back  to  lunch. 

Tam,  whose  methods  had  more  finesse, 
watched  his  jubilant  subordinate  and  on 


CADET  WILLIAM  BEST  returned  one  occasion,  at  least,  relieved  Billy  of 
to  the  aerodrome  of  the  Umpty-  responsibility  by  driving  down  the  machine 


fourth  in  a  condition  bordering  upon 
the  ecstatic.  He  strutted  over  to  Tam 
and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  wdth 
gross  familiarity.  “Son,”  he  said,  “I’ve 
found  it!” 

Tam  looked  up  guiltily.  “A’ve  found 


ion  bordering  upon  which  the  boy  was  maneuvering  to  crash, 
rutted  over  to  Tam  The  moral  effect  upon  the  enemy  was 
1  the  shoulder  wdth  great.  Even  the  skilled  fighters  gave 

Son,”  he  said,  “I’ve  him  a  wide  berth.  Elkstein,  who  was 
shot  down  behind  the  British  lines,  ex- 
uiltily.  “A’ve  found  plained  this  reluctance  to  face  the  bull-rush 


it  mesel’,”  he  said;  “’twas  under  yeer  dive  of  the  “Rammer.” 


pillow.  Mon,  those  seegairs  of  yours  are 
no’  what  they’re  cracked  up  to  be.” 

“I  don’t  mean  the  key  of  my  box,  you 
pirate,”  chortled  Billy;  “I’ve  found  my 
metier" 

“Oh  aye,”  said  Tam,  “she’ll  be  a  bonny 
lass,  but  ye’re  ower  young  to  think  o’ 
marryin’.” 

“Metierl"  roared  Billy.  “I’m  the  Terror 
of  the  Skies.” 

“Ye’ll  have  to  fight  me  for  that  champi¬ 
onship,”  said  Tam.  “What’s  the  sky  been 
doin’  to  ye?” 

“I  am  the  rammer,”  said  Billy,  biting  off 
the  end  of  a  large  cigar. 


5  of  yours  are  “It  is  good  to  be  killed  by  fair  shooting, 
to  be.”  also  by  clever  maneuverment,  but  it  is  like 

i  my  box,  you  to  be  knocked  down  in  the  street  by  a  beer 
've  found  my  wagon  for  a  gallant  soldier  to  outgo  from 
life  in  such  brutal  circumstances.” 

:’ll  be  a  bonny  .\nd  Billy  reigned  supreme,  the  joy  of  a 
;  to  think  o’  hundred  tiny  mess-rooms  up  and  down  the 
line,  until  the  day  that  Lieutenant  Hein- 
I’m  the  Terror  rich  Mikelbaum  went  up  in  an  old-type 
Taube  escorted  by  a  fighting  squadron  of 
r  that  champi-  German  scouts  and  sought  the  Rammer  in 
’s  the  sky  been  that  sky  area  where  he  loved  to  roam. 

The  Intelligence  Department  of  the 
Billy,  biting  off  Royal  Flying  Corps  is  singularly  efficient . 

It  works  in  conjunction  with  other  Intelli- 


“Open  the  window,”  begged  Tam;  “it’s  gence  Departments  and  the  news  it  secure.^ 
the  sun,  Billy.  Ye’ll  feel  all  right  in  a  is  both  curious  and  accurate. 


minute.  What  have  ye  been  ramming?” 

Not  briefly  did  Billy  relate  his  stor\’. 
He  told  it  in  detail.  He  gave  .sectional 


On  the  morning  when  Lieutenant  Hein¬ 
rich  Mikelbaum  and  his  escort  rose,  Tam. 
who  had  been  on  an  early  morning  flight. 


came  into  the  room  where  Billy  was 
shaving. 

“Billy,”  said  he,  “A  want  to  see  ye.” 

“Feast  yer  eyes,”  said  Billy  arrogantly 

“  ’Tis  not  so  fillin’,”  said  Tam;  “n»iL 
will  ye  never  lairn  that  it  is  ridiculous  to 
put  a  reaper  over  asphalt?  'A  had  a 
dream  aboot  ye  last  night.” 

“You  don’t  say?”  said  Billy  politely. 

“A  dreamt  A  was  making  up  a  bit  of 
poetry  about  ye,  Billy,  and  was  writing  a 
letter  to  yeer  misguided  parents.  ‘Dear 
father  and  mother  of  Billy  Best,’  writes  I 
‘yeer  puir  foolish  son  is  no  more.  We 
shall  miss  him,  but  the  Hun  did  not,  so  no 
more  at  present.  From  his  late— hut  ' 

never  too  late  to  learn — friend,  Tam.’  ” 

“Ah,”  said  Billy,  fingering  his  chin  with 
satisfaction. 

“The  point  of  ma  story  is  to  come,”  said 
Tam.  “Billy,  the  authorities  are  worried 
about  ye  and  they  have  got  a  graund  stunt 
for  ye.  A’ve  come  to  bring  the  news.” 

Billy  looked  round  anxiously.  “What’s 
wrong,  Tam?” 

“Let  other  lips  tell  ye,”  said  Tam,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head;  “A  hate  to  bring  ye  the  sad 
news,  but  they’re  trying  to  save  yeer  life. 

It  seems  unnecessary,  but  ye  must  humor 
the  foolish  people.” 

“What’s  the  joke?”  demanded  Billy. 

“Whether  ’twas  a  telegram  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  or  Doctor  Wilson,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  whether  they  want  ye  for  the 
movies  noo  that  Charlie  Chaplin’s  join¬ 
ing  up,  or  whether  the  Gairman  Emperor 
has  threatened  reprisals,  A  don’t  know.” 

The  mystery  was  cleared  up  when  Billy 
put  in  his  appnairance  at  the  orderly 
room  and  was  introduced  to  a  quiet-looking 
gentleman  in  the  uniform  of  a  staff-major 
who  proved  to  be  Sir  George  Cannel,  the 
aeronautical  expert. 

“This  is  Mr.  Best,  sir,”  said  Major 
Blackie. 

The  staff-officer  nodded.  “We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Hun  is  going  to 
get  you,  Mr.  Best,”  he  said,  “and  as  we 
are  anxious  not  to  lose  you,  we  thought  that 
we  would  like  to  make  a  sporting  experi¬ 
ment  which  might  or  might  not  save  your 
life  and  which  might  or  might  not 
prove  that  certain  of  our  theories  are 
right.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Billy,  groping  for  fight. 
The  officer  took  up  a  fairly  large  bundle 
which  lay  across  Blackie’s  desk.  It  looked 
like  a  tightly  rolled  blanket,  though  the 
material  was  of  a  much  finer  texture. 
Protruding  from  one  end  of  the  bundle 
were  a  number  of  straps. 

“This  is  the  Cannel  parachute,”  he 
smiled;  “it  is,  in  fact,  my  own  invention. 
We  have  had  one  or  two  experiments  from 
airplanes,  but  they  have  not  been  wholly 
successful  and  we  have  never  tried  them 
out  in  fighting  airplanes.  Your  peculiar 
method  of  fighting,  however,  enables  us  to 
_ _ >> 

“Make  the  experiment  on  my  foul 
body,”  ^iled  Billy;  “yes,  sir,  I  would  be 
I  very  pleased.” 

“I  would  not  guarantee,”  said  the  st^- 
;  officer,  “that  this  is  going  to  save  your  life, 
but  that  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  much.” 
“Not  at  all,  sir,”  said  Billy  cheerfully, 
i  “I  beg  your  pardon.”  laughed  the  major; 

“what  I  mean  is  that  if  you  collide  in  mid- 
-  air  without  this,  you  are  certainly  killed. 

.  With  this  you  have  a  fifty  to  fifty  chance  of 
,  escaping.” 


XUM 


Billy  hesitated.  “Is  that  exactly  fair 
to  the  other  man,  sir?”  he  asked. 

“The  German?” 

Billy  nodded. 

“I  shouldn’t  worry  very  much  about 
him,”  said  the  officer  dryly;  “it  is  by  no 
means  a  certainty  that  you  will  escape. 
The  odds  are  two  to  one  that  the  parachute 
will  get  entangled  in  the  fuselage.  It  is  not 
like  a  clean  drop  from  a  balloon.  It  is  an 
even  chance  that  you  will  be  insensible 
when  the  crash  comes  and  be  unable  to 
operate.  In  fact,  the,  chances  are  all 
against  you.” 

“I’ll  take  ’em  then,”  said  Billy  promptly. 

The  necessary  instructions  did  not  take 
very  long.  The  working  of  the  parachute 
was  simplicity  itself,  always  providing  he 
could  jump  clear  of  the  falling  machine. 
If  it  turned  turtle  or  fell  sideways  the 
chances  of  saving  his  life  were  remote. 

Billy,  strapp^  and  belted,  with  the 
parachute  lightly  fastened  to  the  nacelle 
behind  him  and  the  release  string  within 
his  reach,  went  up  in  search  of  adventure 
with  less  pleasure  than  he  usually  ex¬ 
perienced  when  he  set  forth.  .Adventure 
he  soon  found  and  that  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  German  line.  Six  enemy  ma¬ 
chines,  five  of  the  new'est  pattern  and  one 
which  was  strange  to  him  and  which  was 
obviously  slower  than  the  rest,  came  into 
sight  and  then,  as  if  on  some  signal,  four  of 
the  six  retired,  leaving  a  slow  monoplane 
to  meet  the  Rammer. 

Billy  maneuvered  for  height  and 
reach^  his  enemy’s  level.  He  did  not 
doubt  that  the  usual  thing  would  happen, 
that  before  his  devastating  rush  his  enemy 
would  drop  in  flight,  exposing  himself  to 
the  pursuer’s  gun. 

Something  within  him  made  him  hesi¬ 
tate  to  attack.  It  wasn’t  fair.  The 
chances  were  not  equal.  If  he  were  sure 
that  the  parachute  would  not  act,  he  would' 
have  gone  joyously  to  the  fight ;  but  there 
was  an  outside  risk  of  safety.  His  oppo- 
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nent  settled  all  misgivings  by  suddenly 
turning  and  heading  his  way.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  Billy  forgot  his  scruples.  Straight  at 
the  Taube  he  went,  all  out,  his  engines  roar¬ 
ing  like  a  mill.  Nearer  and  nearer — then 
Billy  realized  with  a  gasp  and  a  return  of 
the  old  panic  feeling  that  the  machine 
would  not  avoid  him.  This,  then,  was 
Billy’s  last  fight.  He  recognized  its  in¬ 
evitability,  saw  the  end  and  with  a  quick 
jerk  of  his  hand  released  the  safety-catch 
of  the  parachute. 

The  machines  collided  at  an  angle. 
Billy  leap)ed  up  into  the  air  and  w'as  jerked 
back  by  the  weight  of  the  parachute.  He 
was  horribly  shocked  and  jarred.  He  did 
not  know  what  had  happened  to  the  ma¬ 
chines  save  that  they  had  collided.  He 
smelled  something  burning,  was  flung  up>- 
ward  again  and  was  again  pulled  back  and 
felt  himself  falling,  falling  at  a  terrifying 
rate  through  the  air. 

He  closed  his  eyes.  He  did  not  pray  nor 
experience  the  slightest  tinge  of  fear.  He 
was  just  curious  and  found  himself  wonder¬ 
ing  why  there  was  such  pressure  under  his 
arms.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  up. 
Above  his  head  was  spread  a  big  circular 
umbrella  shape.  The  parachute  had  acted. 

He  almost  fainted  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  as  he  realized  the  fact.  He  looked 
down.  He  saw  the  two  machines  whirling 
downward  in  smoke  and  flame,  tumbling 
(slowly  as  it  seemed) 
to  earth  and  again  felt 
that  twinge  of  remorse 
that  he  had  expari 
enced  before 
the  fight  had 
started. 

“Poor  dev 
il,”  he  mutter 
ed,  “it  wasn’t 
fair. 

Somebody 
was  talking, 
yelling  is  a 


better  word,  cursing  would  be  a  truer  de¬ 
scription.  With  an  effort  he  turned  round. 
Not  fifty  yards  away  and  level  with  him  was 
another  parachute  and  suspended  therefrom 
a  red-faced  German  officer  who  alternately 
cursed  him  in  English  and  German. 

“Pig!  Schweinhundl”  he  roared.  “You 
have  no  bravery.  Ha!  You  have  para¬ 
chute.  You  can  not  take  risk.  You  al¬ 
ways  have  parachute,  you  brave  fellow.” 

“You’re  a  liar!”  yelled  Billy. 

“Pig!”  said  the  German. 

“When  I  get  down  I'll  break  your  head!” 
shouted  Billy. 

The  parachutes  were  drifting  nearer 
together.  Conversation  was  almost  im¬ 
passible  unless  the  men  raised  their  voices. 

“You  are  so  bold  a  fellow  that  you  can 
not  come  up  to  fight  mit  German  gentle¬ 
man  mitout  a  parachute,  eh?” 

“Listen,  you  poor  boob,”  yelled  Billy; 
“what  do  you  think  you  are  hanging  on  to, 
a  damned  Christmas-tree?” 

They  were  still  quarreling  violently 
when  they  descended  gently  into  a  field 
behind  the  British  suppart  line.  They 
were  quareling  when  delighted  Tommies 
released  them  from  their  straps  and  from 
the  staff  car  that  carried  them  both  back  to 
headquarters.  The  sound  of  their  recrim¬ 
inations  came  to  the  admiring  soldiery  long 
after  they  had  passed  out  of  sight  round 
the  bend  of  the  road. 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


'^’'People  Don't  Do  Tkat  Sort  of  TTking” 


A.  Xalk  Akout  Books 

By  Alfred  Sinclair  Clark 


SOME  time  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Berthold  Schwartz  made  a 
gun,  probably  the  first  gun  ever 
made.  It  wasn’t  a  very  good  gun. 
It  was  almost  as  safe  to  stand  in 
front  of  it  as  behind  it!  So 
Berthold  Schwartz  could  hardly  have 
realized  what  a  mighty  force  he  had  loosed. 

For  a  while  guns  were  beneficial.  They 
gave  security  to  Europe.  No  longer  was 
there  the  nightmare  in  men’s  minds  that  a 
greater  Attila  might  burst  out  of  the  bar¬ 
baric  heart  of  Asia,  an  Attila  who  would 
not  draw  rein  until  his  panting  horse  stood 
upon  the  last  headland  of  Ireland  while 
behind  him  all  Europe  lay  stricken  unto 
death.  And  guns  gave  Europe  an  outlet. 
They  blasted  open  the  doors  of  a  New 
World. 

They  did  even  a  greater  thing  than 
these.  They  gave  the  serf  a  weapon. 
Feudalism  was  led  out  in  the  custody  of  a 
firing-squad.  Guns  started  a  leveling 
process  that  has  never  stopped. 

And  yet,  long  before  Berthold  Schwartz 
lived  and  died,  an  uncelebrated  man  de¬ 
vised  a  weapon  that  makes  all  the  guns 
ever  made  seem  puny  things.  All  he  did 
was  say  seven  wor(t — “People  don’t  do 
that  sort  of  thing!” 

What  incalculable  millions  of  lives  have 
they  not  blighted?  At  first,  like  guns, 
they  were  beneficial.  Then  they  got  out 
of  control.  They  were  used  to  condemn 
anything  that  was  different.  For,  to  a 
go^  many  p)eople,  anything  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent  is  dangerous,  and  anything  that  is 
dangerous  b  dire. 

The  war  has  shaken  our  faith  in  guns. 
They  were  necessary  and  they  may  be 
necessary  again  to  curb  a  nation  gone  mad. 
But  if  we  can,  we  want  to  find  a  less  costly 
way  to  achieve  justice. 

Even  more  has  the  war  shaken  our  faith 
in  “People  don’t  do  that  sort  of  thing!” 
It  was  magical  before  the  war,  whether  we 
used  it  to  suppress  a  man  who  wore  soft 
collars  or  one  who  advocated  trial  mar¬ 
riages.  It  mattered  not  whether  what  he 
wanted  was  good  or  bad.  It  was  different. 
That  was  enough. 

The  war  woke  in  us  long-repressed  habits 
of  wondering.  The  magic  has  gone  out 
of  the  seven  words.  When  you  say  them 
now,  questions  spatter  you  like  bullets  out 
of  a  machine-gun.  “Who  are  people?” 
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“Why  don’t  they  do  it?”  “Wouldn’t  it  be 
a  good  idea  if  they  did?”  Your  seven 
words  cnimble  as  the  German  line  did 
when  Foch  really  started  to  hit  it. 

Look  into  some  noveb  that  are  going  to 
live  more  than  a  few  weeks  after  birth. 
They  are  not  many,  for  the  infant  mortality 
of  fiction  is  so  app^ing  that  the  reformers 
ought  to  do  something  about  it.  But  in 
the  noveb  that  will  be  read  next  year,  and 
perhaps  in  the  year  after  that,  you  discover 
that  the  seven  words  are  duds.  They 
don’t  explode. 

How  has  it  happened  that  we’ve  grown 
so  afraid  of  them?  Ebie  Clews  Parsons  in 
a  meaty  little  book  called  “Social  Rule” 
(Putnam,  $1.00),  suggests  that  tradition 
not  only  serv'es  as  a  barrier  against  uncom¬ 
fortable  people  who  want  to  upset  things 
generally,  but  that  it  also  gratifies  the  will 
to  power.  The  wealthy  man  invokes  it  to 
keep  women,  the  young,  the  poor  and  the 
lawless,  in  their  proper /places.  These 
places  are  somewhere  down  below,  where 
inferiors  can  smile  up  gratefully  into  the 
faces  of  those  above  and  make  them  glow 
with  benign  happiness. 

Isn’t  Mrs.  Parsons  a  bit  rough  on  mere 
man?  Isn’t  it  usually  the  mother,  for 
example,  who  can  not  understand  why  such 
nice  children  as  Harold  and  Ermentrude 
choose  such  peculiar  playmates?  “The 
kind  of  people,  my  dear,  that  you’d  never 
think  of  inviting  into  your  home!”  There’s 
Mrs.  Trenchard,  in  Hugh  Walpole’s  “The 
Green  Mirror,”  (Doran,  $1.50),  a  fine,  true 
and  sympathetic  study  of  an  English 
family. 

Mr.  Trenchard  did  not  care  what 
his  children  did.  All  he  wanted  was  to  be 
left  alone.  Mrs.  Trenchard,  you  thought 
at  first,  was  a  placid,  pleasant  soul,  the 
kind  of  woman  that  a  man  wants  every 
other  man  in  the  world  except  himself  to 
have  for  a  mother.  Gradually  you  begin 
to  find  out  that  Mrs.  Trenchard  had  a  will 
to  power  as  strong  as  any  of  the  African 
chiefs  whose  habits,  as  Mrs.  Parsons  shows, 
are  so  embarrassingly  like  ours. 

Mrs.  Trenchard  makes  life  for  her  chil¬ 
dren  resemble  existence  on  a  feather  bed. 
It’s  snug  and  comfortable.  The  two 
daughters  and  the  son  fretted  a  good  deal 
about  the  things  that  they  were  missing 
out  in  the  great  world  where  people  did  as 
they  pleased,  where  there  was  struggle 
and  lugh  passion,  bitter  woe  and  sharp 
ecstasy. 

After  all,  however,  it  was  pleasant  to  be 
at  home.  Every  one  in  the  family  was  so 
happy  and  life  drowsed  along  so  cozily. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  more  exciting  to  stand 
in  the  bow  of  a  questing  ship  and  jaeer  into 
the  horizon  for  a  tropical  landfall.  .\nd 
yet — the  feather  bed  was  so  sure,  so 
safe. 

It  was  an  untoward  fog  for  Mrs.  Tren¬ 
chard  that  sent  Philip  \Iark  knocking  at 
the  door.  For  it  was  not  long  before  he 


was  knocking  at  the  door  of  Katherine 
Trenchard’s  heart,  and  you  could  see  that 
Katherine  was  very  glad.  It  would  all 
have  been  proper  enough  if  Philip  had 
not  been  unusual  He  had  Ihr^  m 
Russia. 

That  certainly  was  an  odd  thing  to  do 
when  one  might  live  in  England.  Worst 
of  all  was  his  strange  habit  of  saying  the 
things  he  thought.  And  he  did  not  think 
the  Trenchard  thoughts.  So  you  can 
readily  see  that  Mrs.  Trenchard  was  as 
distressed  as  she  would  have  been  had 
Katherine  fallen  in  love  with  a  chim¬ 
panzee. 

If  Mrs.  Trenchard  had  been  a  fool,  she 
would  have  kicked  up  no  end  of  a  rumpus. 
Then  Katherine  and  Philip  would  have 
elop)ed.  But  Mrs.  Trenchard  was  not  a 
fool.  She  smothered  Philip  in  the  Tren¬ 
chard  tradition.  He  was  like  a  fly  in  a 
spider’s  web.  The  harder  he  struggled, 
the  more  tightly  twined  the  silken  threads. 
He  was  to  be  allowed  to  marry  Katherine, 
but  he  would  not  be  the  Philip  Mart 
whom  she  had  loved.  He  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  Trenchards — tame,  reliable, 
pleasantly  dull. 

Tradition  is  stronger  than  guns  and  she 
broke  Philip  to  her  will.  But  she  was  so 
intent  upon  her  victim  that  she  forgot 
Katherine.  So  it  was  Katherine  who  did 
what  Philip  had  done  when  he  first  en¬ 
tered  the  Trenchard  home.  She  flung 
wide  the  door  and  let  in  cleansing,  gusty 
winds  from  the  world  outside. 

VVTiat  a  commotion  it  caused!  When 
it  had  subsided,  the  elders  patted  thdr 
hair  back  into  order  and  drowsed  along 
in  the  old  way.  But  all  the  younger 
Trenchards  were  out  on  the  uplands, 
free,  joyous,  with  heads  high.  It  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  lolling  life  on  the  feather  bed. 
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How’  tradition  w'orks  on  a  bigger  scale 
may  be  seen  in  “The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
.\pocalypse”  (Dutton,  $1.90).  This  novel, 
by  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez,  a  Spanish  repub¬ 
lican.  is  probably  the  greatest  stoiy  in¬ 
spired  by  the  war  and  published  while  the 
world  was  aflame. 

When  you  read  “The  Green  Mirror,” 
you  see  but  a  few  people  and  usually  in  the 
same  familiar  room.  Senor  Ibanez  goes  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  He  takes  you  to  a 
mountain  top,  so  high  that  you  could  not 
see  a  room  if  you  tried.  You  gaze  upon 
continents  and  before  your  eyes  sweeps  the 
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pa-eanio'  human  life.  Instead  of  green 
you  see  violent  reds,  red  in  the  words 
(rf  a  pMOSt)phic  Russian  anarchist,  red  of 
the  Mame,  red  of  passion  and  hatred 
and  war. 

Instead  of  the  purr  of  pleasant  voices, 
TOU  hear  the  hoofbeats  of  countless  cattle 
poumling  over  the  limitless  South  Ameri¬ 
can  pampas,  the  staccato  noises  of  peace¬ 
ful  Paris,  and  then  a  distant  rumble  that 
swells  ominously  into  the  full-throated  roar 
of  great  guns. 

Let  us  see  what  convention  did  to  three 
generations— to  Madariaga  the  Centaur, 
to  his  son-in-law,  Marcello  Desnoyers,  and 
to  his  son,  Julio.  The  Centaur  is  a  terrible 
old  man.  Tradition  means  nothing  to 
him.  He  follows  his  tempestuous  whims;  he 
covets  no  man’s  good  opinion.  Land  and 
women  are  all  that  he  desires.  Before  he 
dies  he  owns  so  many  thousands  of  acres 
that  you  could  drop  a  German  princi¬ 
pality  into  the  middle  of  his  holdings  and 
spend  the  rest  of  your  days  hunting  for  it. 

In  his  love-makings  he  is  like  Zeus,  the 
real  Zeus  of  rascally  philanderings.  The 
Centaur  was  as  elemental  as  the  free  winds, 
as  moral  as  the  sea  and  the  sun.  A  ter¬ 
rible  old  man  indeed,  but  how  alive,  of 
what  Homeric  breed! 

Tradition  got  a  slight  grip  on  Marcello 
Desnoyers.  He  was  an  odd  contrast  to 
the  Centaur,  a  thrifty,  severe  man,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  value  of  a  good  name.  Y et  he 
did  not  bow  to  the  opinions  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  He  lived  his  own  life,  forsook  the 
pampas  that  had  pwured  millions  into  his 
pockets,  returned  to  his  native  land, 
rented  a  palatial  Parisian  home  and 
bought  a  Reiuissance  castle  on  the  Mame. 

With  his  son  Julio  tradition  at  last 
triumphs.  He  sows  wild  oats,  it  is  tme, 
but  only  because  every  one  about  him  does. 
If  he  had  lived  in  Edinburgh  or  Boston 
he  would  have  sown  tame  oats. 

So  in  three  generations  we  have  swung 
through  the  whole  circle  of  human  prog¬ 
ress,  from  the  wild  rider  of  the  plains 
through  the  correct  and  dignified  capitalist 
to  the  most  admired  of  tangoists  in  dance- 
mad  Paris. 

And  then  were  loosed  the  trampling 
horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,  galloping, 
galloping,  striking  sparks  that  flamed  into 
lurid  fire  and  then  into  a  reddening  con¬ 
flagration  that  lit  the  very  skies  with 
baleful  radiance. 

War  robbed  Julio’s  frivolous  raiment  of 
^  its  shimmering  charm.  What  a  relief 
it  was  to  kick  off  those  graceful  dancing 
shoes  and  to  pull  on  shapeless  soldiers’ 
boots,  boots  that  would  not  have  been 
worthy  of  a  sneer  a  few  weeks  before. 
The  last  of  the  Desnoyers  was  doing  what 
every  one  else  w-as  doing,  but  not  b^use 
every  one  else  was  doing  it.  Something 
bigger  than  himself  drove  him  on. 

Why,  tradition  is  breaking  down  so  fast 
that  even  a  duke  may  be  eccentric.  Up 
to  a  few  years  ago  a  duke  always  had  to  be 
a  duke,  which  must  have  been  uncomfort¬ 
able.  Now  he  can  be  a  human  being. 
Very  human  indeed  is  the  Duke  of  Wyn- 
tunghame,  who  strolls  with  MoUy  through 
the  pages  of  John  Hastings  Turner’s 
“Simple  Souls”  (Scribner,  $1.35). 

Wynninghame  is  quite  heedless  of  tra¬ 
dition.  >lr.  Turner  assures  you  that  the 
duke  “had  done  none  of  the  things  that 
everybody  does.”  His  sister.  Lady  Octa- 
yia,  thought  that  W’>Tininghame  should 
have  been  organized.  Lady  Octavia  was 


a  bristling  Victorian.  The  duke  never 
could  get  used  to  her.  Tadpoles  were 
much  easier  to  understand. 

And  Molly — she  was  unconventional, 
too,  but  it  was  harder  for  her  to  be  unlike 
other  people.  For  Molly  was  poor,  and 
eccentricity,  which  is  only  a  mild  form  of 


lunacy  when  your  purse  is  bulging,  is  a 
crime  when  your  purse  is  empty.  Books 
were  Molly’s  eccentricity,  not  good  books, 
but  silly  books.  The  more  impossible 
they  were,  the  better  they  seemed  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  books  people  said  she  ought  to 
read. 

When  the  duke  meets  Molly  at  the  Zoo, 
you  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  King 
Cophetua  and  the  Beggar-Maid  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  It’s  bound  to  be  a  bore. 
And  yet,  oddly  enough,  it  isn’t.  And  the 
reason  why  it  isn’t  is  that  the  duke  and 
Molly  do  not  go  sentimentalizing  all  over 
the  place  about  privilege  and  the  woes  of 
poverty  and  all  the  other  things  that  are 
usually  packed  into  tales  of  this  kind. 
Molly  does  not  put  on  a  tiara,  or  whatever 
it  is  that  a  duchess  wears,  and  talk  about 
improving  the  drains.  That  is  what  book 
heroines  do.. 

Molly  steps  out  of  real  life  and  re¬ 
marks  that  she  is  going  to  be  “a  hell 
of  a  guy  as  a  duchess.”  And  the  duke 
does  not  brood  over  letting  sunlight  into 
the  slums.  He  ought  to,  of  course,  but 
he  simply  will  not  follow  tradition.  In¬ 
stead  he  hvmts  up  words  to  rime  with 
MoUy,  which  is  a  much  more  human  occu¬ 
pation. 

MTiat  about  tradition  here  in  the  United 
States?  “People  don’t  do  that  sort  of 


thing!”  seems  to  be  loosening  its  grip  here, 
just  as  it  has  in  France  and  England. 
You  find  testimony  in  William  Allen 
\\Tute’s  “In  the  Heart  of  a  Fool”  (Mac¬ 
millan,  $1.60).  Grant  Adams  is  the  hero, 
and  he  trudges  away  from  his  own  caste 
on  the  hill  to  lead  the  lowly.  Laura  Nesbit 
is  the  heroine,  and  she  follows  her  own 
thinking.  Why,  even  the  villain,  Tom 
Van  Dom,  the  “Fool”  of  the  title,  scouts 
the  prudent  preaching  of  his  elders. 

“In  the  Heart  of  a  Fool”  is  the  history  of 
Harvey,  Kansas.  In  the  beginning  there 
are  just  prairie  grass,  a  low  hill  and  a 
sluggish  stream,  a  prairie-chicken  booming 
in  the  grass,  and  a  lark  singing  overhead. 


Then  oxen,  straining,  and  the  buzz  of 
human  voices.  The  hamlet  grows  into  a 
town  and  the  town  into  a  city,  noky,  clan¬ 
gorous,  a  pleasant  place  for  the  fortunate 
on  the  hill,  dreary  enough  for  those  in  the 
huddled  tenements  about  the  coal-mines 
below. 

Mr.  White  points  out  that  his  real  hero 
is  the  American  spirit.  It  is  not  a  con¬ 
tented  spirit.  Anj^hing  but  that.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  lured  after  fal^  prophets,  some¬ 
times  it  falters  on  the  path.  At  these 
moments  you  think  that  Mammon  is  its 
god,  that  its  goal  is  tawdry  success.  You 
are  blind  if  this  is  all  you  see.  For  in  this 
spirit  are  the  “dreams  and  visions  and  the 
love  of  humanity  that  dwelled  in  the  hearts 
of  the  pioneers.” 

The  novel  so  teems  with  characters  and 
their  relationships  are  so  curiously  inter¬ 
locked  that  the  plot  can  not  be  told  in  a 
few  words.  It’s  more  than  a  capital  and 
labor  story,  although  the  fight  of  Tom 
Van  Dom,  champion  of  the  privileged, 
against  Grant  Adams,  the  agitator,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  action.  too,  have 
the  complicated  love  affairs  of  Tom  and 
Grant  and  Laura  Nesbit  and  Margaret 
Muller,  but  it’s  more  than  a  love-story. 
What  it  really  is  is  a  story  of  American  life. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  White 
sympathizes  most  keenly  with  those  of  his 
characters  who  go  their  own  ways  because 
their  ovra  ways  seem  best.  Grant  Adams 
does  that,  and  so  does  his  father,  who  talks 
with  George  Washington  on  the  planchette 
board,  and  big  George  Brotherton,  and 
Laura  and  even  her  father,  the  political 
boss.  In  all  their  hearts  there  is  something 
singing,  an  enraptured  note  that  you  never 
hear  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  steer  al¬ 
ways  for  snug  harbors. 

These  four  novels  are  not  the  greatest 
that  have  been  published  within  the  last 
few  months.  But  they  are  among  the 
best,  and  they  are  representative.  “The 
Green  Mirror”  is  as  attractive  and  as  true 
a  story  of  a  single  family  as  any  that 
might  be  chosen.  “The  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse”  has  faults  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  women  in  it  are  hardly  more 
than  ghosts,  but  it  is  the  outstanding 
novel  of  the  war.  “Simple  Souls”  is  per¬ 
haps  the  happiest  undiluted  romance  of  a 
grim  period.  “In  the  Heart  of  a  Fool”  has 
in  it  a  bigness  of  outlook  and  a  sympathy 
that  you  do  not  always  find  in  more  Wghly 
polished  work. 

But  if  you  widened  your  quest  and 
picked  out  a  dozen  novels  that  will  be  read 
in  1920,  you  would  find  the  same  thing  in 
practic^y  all  of  them.  The  characters 
whom  you  most  like  are  those  who  refuse 
to  be  nm  into  molds.  They  do  not 
strive  after  affectation,  for  to  do  something 
just  because  it  is  different  is  a  silly  thing 
to  do.  But  they  refuse  to  see  any  magic 
in  the  seven  words.  They  are  willing  to 
follow  if  their  leaders  choose  the  right  road. 
But  if  they  are  led  into  swamps  of  stupid 
customs  and  morasses  of  taboos  and  con¬ 
ventions,  then  they  insist  upon  hewing 
out  their  own  trails. 

They  are  the  pioneers,  but  after  the 
pioneers  come  the  settlers.  They  are 
leading  us  into  a  world  that  is  not  going 
to  be  so  soft  and  snug,  but  into  a  world 
that  is  tinglingly  alive.  From  enervat¬ 
ing  lowlands  where  habit  has  chained 
us,  we  can  see  them  on  the  high  plateau 
above.  They  beckon.  Shall  we  not  fol¬ 
low  after? 
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^A^kittlesey  s  Otk  er  Answer 

-By  Lieutenant  Arthur  J^cKeogh^  U,  S,  A, 

Here  is  a  new  light  on  the  commander  of  the  famous  “Lost  Battalion,”  whose  beleaguerment  occurred  early  in  the  Argonne-Meuse 
offensive.  After  four  days  of  continuous  advance  Major  Charles  W.  Whittlesey,  commanding  the  1st  Battalion,  308th  Infantry 
found  that  his  line  of  communications  had  been  cut  by  machine-gim  nests  in  the  rear,  and  that  regimental  headquarters  could  not  be 
reached  for  instructions,  ammunition,  or  food.  Lieutenant  Arthur  McKeogh,  adjutant  of  the  battalion,  was  ordered  to  select  two  runners 
and  report  personally  to  the  colonel  about  two  miles  to  the  rear.  This  he  did  after  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  he  encountered 
an  enemy  force  in  ftmk  holes,  killed  three  Germans  and  was  himself  wounded. 

Relief  was  sent  with  ammunition  and  food  on  September  thirtieth,  and  on  the  following  day  the  refreshed  command  started  forward 
again — again  to  be  cut  off,  this  time  for  five  days.  It  was  shortly  before  relief  came  that  the  enemy  commander  sent  a  message 
for  “honorable  surrender.”  Apart  from  quietly  uttering  his  famous  reply  in  the  direction  of  the  German  lines.  Major  Whittlesey  had 
another  and  more  comageous  answer,  generally  unknown  up  to  this  time. 


Ctippriffkt,  J\ml  Tl'pmptuft, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  W. Whittlesey.  Commander  of  the  “Lost  Battalion. 


HIT»’ 
will 
be  im¬ 
plac¬ 
able  when  he  reads 
this.  His  eyes 
will  snap  angrily 
behind  thick- 
lensed  glasses  that 
intensify  the  optic 
fire,  and  he  will 
murmur  fervently: 

“Damn  Mac — and 
his  pen — and  his 
cacoethesscribendil" 

But  I  am  ventur¬ 
ing  his  displeasure 
because  I  want  peo¬ 
ple  to  know  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel 
Charles  W.  Whit¬ 
tlesey,  commander 
of  the  “Lost  Bat¬ 
talion,”  and  w’inner 
of  the  First  Con¬ 
gressional  Medal  of 
the  war,  as  I  knew 
him.  The  nation 
has  made  public 
property  of  him, 
and  little  wonder. 

If  they  intend  set¬ 
ting  him  up  perma¬ 
nently  among  their 
martial  lares  and 
Penates,  as  history 
promises  to  do,  I, 
as  a  sort  of  self- 
constituted  sculp¬ 
tural  Boswell,  must 
see  to  it  that  there 
has  been  no  false 
modeling, no  under¬ 
developed  or  over¬ 
drawn  lines. 

The  colonel,  for 
instance — he  was  a 
major  at  the  time 
— never  sent  the 
message,  “Go  to 
hell!”  to  the  belea¬ 
guering  Germans.  He  sent  no  written  an¬ 
swer  whatever.  But  that’s  anticipating. 

Anything  that  savors  of  e.xaggeration 
Colonel  Whittlesey  abominates.  So  does 
any  man  who  has  seen  nature  bared  in  bat¬ 
tle,  when,  if  at  any  time  in  life,  hearts  are 
stripped  naked  of  all  social  veneering,  and  a 
man  stands — in  his  boots.  Yes,  even 
more:  stands  revealed  in  his  soul.  It  is  at 
the  front,  if  any  place  in  life,  that  one  learns 
to  distinguish  between  words  and  deeds. 


contemning  the  one  and  respecting,  as  never 
before,  the  other. 

One  word  there  is,  however,  for  which 
there  is  no  disdain  in  me — when  it  is  fit¬ 
tingly  employed.  That  word  is  “hero.” 
It  is  among  the  most  sacred  terms  I  know, 
because,  in  my  own  mind  and  speech, 
from  the  first  day  I  reached  the  front,  I 
have  never  used  it  except  when  I  saw  a 
wooden  cross.  For  such  men  as  remain  in 
France,  infusing  new-born  freedom  into  her 


soil  with  their  very 
life-blood,  for  such 
men  alone  should 
that  word  be  re¬ 
served. 

So  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  call  Whit  a 
hero.  Just  as  no 
lardy-locked  movie 
idol  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet  .neither,  prob¬ 
ably,  is  a  lank  ma¬ 
jor  to  his  adjutant. 
And  for  that  he 
will  thank  me— in 
the  midst  of  his 
storm  of  rebuke. 

“Don’t  write 
about  me,”  he  said 
to  a  war  corre- 
spondent  who 
sought  him  out  be- 
hind  the  lines 
after  the  relief  of 
his  command,  cut 
off  in  the  Argonne 
wilderness  for  five 
interminable  days; 
without  food  for 
four  days;  with  am¬ 
munition  running 
low,  and  with  the 
Germans  on  the 
heights,  north  and 
south,  dropping 
death  down  upon 
them  and  launch¬ 
ing  attack  after 
attack  —  five  of 
them  as  a  total 
“Don’t  write  about 
me,  but  about  those 
men.  They  were 
wonderful,  and  I 
wish  every  one  of 
them  could  be  given 
a  medal.” 

He  was  thinking 
of  those  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  who  had 
contributed  most 
toward  earning  victory,  yet  could  not  now 
share  in  its  fruits — thinking  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven  men  and  officers  back  there 
for  all  mortal  time  on  the  hillside  east  of 
Charlevaux.  And,  to  quote  from  The 
Stars  and  Stripes,  official  publication  of 
the  .A.  E.  F.,  “of  the  three  hundred  and 
ninety-four  soldiers  to  leave  the  ravine 
alive,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  were 
wounded.”  He  was  thinking  of  such 
(Contimied  on  page  in) 
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One  Performance  Only 

By  T^ajor  Bozeman  Bulger 

Tki#  is  a  theatrical  story  by  a  major,  who  used  to  he  an  author,  after  he  stopped  being  a  baseball  writer.  Major  Bulger  is  Chief 
of  the  Field  Headquarters  of  the  Press  Section,  with  the  Army  of  Occupation.  But  this  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
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SHF,  glided  into  the  office 
of  Burke  &  Green  as 
manna  from  heaven,  un¬ 
announced,'  unexpected. 

From  his  desk,  Phil 
Burke  turned  to  me  and 
nodded.  I  am  Green,  the  play- 
w-right  of  the  vaudeville  concern, 
and  I  understood. 

Here  was  the  exact  type. 

Twenty  women  of  as  many 
tjpes  and  sizes  had  come  and 
gone.  Some  could  act  and  some 
could  not.  None  looked  the  part. 

With  a  sure-fire  hit  in  prospect 
and  a  chance  of  borrowing  the 
money  for  production,  we  were 
getting  desperate. 

.\s  1  looked  at  the  frail  though 
commanding  little  figure,  with  her 
hand  resting  hesitatingly  on  the 
little  rail  that  separated  our 
desks.  I  felt  that  Fate,  in  one  of 
her  vagaries,  had  dropped  a  good 
tvinter  income  right  into  our  laps. 

The  part  called  for  a  woman  of 
foreign  caste,  a  mother — not  one 
who  could  merely  act  a  mother, 
but  one  who  could  fondle  a  baby  and  l(X)k 
at  it  with  that  maternal  expression,  impos¬ 
sible  and  unnecessary  for  a  playwright 
in  the  two-a-day  to  describe.  Rafael 
put  it  in  the  ^Iadonna,  and  far  be  it 
from  Joe  Green  to  attempt  an  improve¬ 
ment. 

She  stood  there  quietly,  almost  mourn¬ 
fully— a  woman  small  of  stature,  hand¬ 
somely  dressed,  lithe  of  body  and  distinctly 
foreign.  In  her  deep,  black  eyes  there 
burned  a  light  that  is  seen  only  in  women 
capable  of  intense  feeling.  With  that  kind 
emotional  stuff  is  sure-fire. 

“You  are  looking  for  a  part — this  mother 
part?”  I  asked  her. 

“Yes,”  she  replied  in  a  modulated  voice. 
‘T  have  heard  what  you  want  and  I  think 
I  can  play  it.” 

In  her  voice  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
foreiCT  accent,  but  not  enough  to  mar  her 
English,  grammatically  p)erfect.  Her  enun¬ 
ciation,  even  in  quiet  conversation,  was 
remarkable. 

•W  I  had  written  the  part  and  under¬ 
stood  its  needs,  Phil  turned  her  over  to  me 
for  a  more  detailed  interview.  .\s  she 
came  forward,  though,  I  could  sec  him 
watching  her  closely,  puzzled.  Unseen  by 
the  woman  he  would  start  as  if  to  utter  an 
exclamation  and  then  check  himself. 

“Russian,  aren't  you?”  I  inquired  of  the 
distinguished-looking  caller.  She  nodded 


"You  are  looking  lor  a  part — tbis  mother 
part?  I  asked  her. 

affirmatively,  offering  no  additional  in¬ 
formation. 

That  woman  had  the  most  wonderful 
eyes  that  I  ever  looked  into.  You  don’t 
look  at  eyes  of  that  kind.  You  look  in 
them.  I’ve  been  kicked  around  too  much 
to  be  a  dreamer  or  anything  like  that,  but, 
honestly,  I  could  picture  in  the  depths  of 
those  big  black  eyes  all  the  sorrowful  things 
I  had  read  about  Russia  and  its  people.  I 
was  ready  to  ’engage  her  on  expression 
alone. 

“What  w’ould  you  be  willing  to  work 
for?”  I  asked  tremulously. 

“Fifty  dollars  a  week.  I  believe  that  is 
customary  for  a  part  like  this,  isn’t  it?” 

“It  may  not  be  exactly  customary” — I 
could  not  lie  to  that  woman — “but  we’ll 
pay  that  amount  and  maybe  more  if  the 
piece  is  a  success.” 

As  briefly  as  possible  I  outlined  what  was 
required  of  her. 

“Read  this,  will  you?”  I  handed  her  my 
first  w’riting  of  a  big  emotional  scene  at  the 
finish,  in  which  she  was  expected  to  dra¬ 
matically  show  the  extent  of  mother-love  in 
a  crisis. 

.\s  she  stepped  back  to  begin  the  reading, 
the  woman  threw  off  a  sable  stole.  A 
glimpse  of  that  bit  of  magnificent  fur 
added  to  my  mystification  over  her  offer  to 
work  for  fifty  dollars  a  week.  That  stole 
alone  must  have  cost  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 


Up  to  this  time  the  visitor  had 
managed  to  avoid  giving  her 
name  and  had  done  it  so  cleverly 
that  to  ask  it  had  not  CKCurred  to 
me. 

In  two  seconds  after  she  startetl 
to  read,  Phil  Burke  and  I 
straightened  up  in  jerks.  I  never 
have  heard  anything  like  it  in  my 
life.  That  I  could  have  written  a 
speech  with  a  punch  like  that 
seemed  impossible. 

“Just  a  moment,”  requested 
Phil,  as  the  woman  was  about  to 
hand  me  the  typewritten  sheets. 
“I’ve  got  you  now!  Is  this  a  joke 
you  are  trying  to  play  on  a  couple 
of  little  producers  who  don’t  make 
as  much  in  a  year  as  you  do  in  a 
month?” 

“Joke,  sir?  Could  I  think  of  a 
joke  after  reading  those  lines?” 

“No,  I  don’t  see  how  you 
could,”  he  admitted.  “I  know  I 
couldn’t;  but,  just  the  same,  I 
know  that  you  are  Madame 
Zitrova!” 

“Why,  certainly,  that’s  who  it 
is!”  I  agreed,  kicking  myself  for  not  having 
recognized  the  great  artist  before.  For  a 
second  I  was  mentally  stunned.  The 
greatest  emotional  actress  that  Europe  had 
sent  to  .America  in  a  decade,  the  sensation 
of  Broadway,  was  here  in  the  office  of  a 
couple  of  theatrical  pikers  applying  for  a  job! 

“But  that  won’t  rob  me  of  the  chance?” 
she  asked  in  alarm.  “I  admit  I  am  Zi¬ 
trova,  though  I  can  not  play  for  you  under 
that  name.” 

“.And  you’ll  play  for  fifty  dollars  a  week?” 
Burke  asked. 

“I  will,  sir.  I  have  heard  so  much  of 
your  vaudeville  that  I  would  like  to  try  it. 
My  new  play  is  not  ready  yet,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  will  take — what  is  it  you 
.Americans  call  it? — a  flyer.” 

“If  we  could  only  use  that  name  ‘Zi¬ 
trova,’  ”  urged  Phil,  trying  to  force  our 
luck,  “we’d  get  four  times  the  price  of  the 
act.  We  could  write  our  own  ticket  and 
so  could  you.” 

“But  that  is  impossible,  sir,”  she  in¬ 
sisted.  “You  may  bill  me  as  Madame 
Minovitch,  but  Zitrova — no,  no!” 

“Well,  I  don’t  get  this  thing  at  all,”  I 
confessed,  “but  we’ll  certainly  give  you  the 
job  and  we’ll  also  play  square  about  the 
name.” 

“You  will  play  at  .Atlantic  City?”  she  in¬ 
quired  casually,  but  with  enough  show  of 
interest  to  make  Phil  look  at  her  curiously. 
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“fn  three  weeks,  yes,”  I  replied.  “You 
understand,  though,  that  the  theatre  here  is 
what  we  call  a  break-in  house.  Perform¬ 
ers  usually  pLay  that  week  for  half  salary, 
but  that  will  not  apply  to  you.” 

“But  that  isn’t  necessaiy%  sir,”  she  said. 
“You  may  rut  my  salary  also.  1  want  to 
tr>’  your  vaudeville  as  others  try  it.  But 
the  baby,”  she  suddenly  inquired.  “You 
will  have  a  real  baby  to  work  with — one 
that  lives,  1  mean?” 

It  was  evident  that  Zitrova  knew  more 
about  our  i)lans  than  .she  had  indicated,  but 
her  questions  were  legitimate  ones  that  any 
jx-rformer  would  have  asked. 

“^  ure,”  Phil  answered.  “We  will  do  this 
piece  right.” 

“1  could  not  put  real  ftxling  into  a  scene 
over  a  wooden  baby,  1  fear,”  she  told  us. 

“It’s  a  go,’’  announced  Phil  jubilantly. 

“A  go?  I  beg  pardon,  sir?” 

“I  mean  you  are  engaged,”  he  explained 
to  her.  “\\  ill  you  report  at  Lyric  Hall  to¬ 
morrow  morning  at  ten  o’clock  for  re¬ 
hearsal?” 

“1  will  be  there,  sir.  Good  day.” 

And  she  was  gone. 

“Green,”  Phil  said  to  me  after  a  silence 
that  had  enveloixd  the  office  for  five  min¬ 
utes  “I  have  a  hunch  that  you  are  going  to 
know  how  it  feels  to  be  rich.*  If  thiS' 
doesn’t  put  us  on  the  theatrical  map.  you 
might  as  well  throw  that  typewriter  out  the 
window,  get  yourself  a  pick  and  shovel  and 
parade  with  the  other  fellows  on  Labor 
Day.” 

“But  there  is  something  queer  about 
this,  Phil,”  1  reminded  him.  “That  woman, 
who  gets  twenty-five  hundred  a  week,  isn’t 
going  to  work  for  us  for  fifty  just  to  have 
a  look  at  vaudeville.” 

“1  can’t  dope  it  out,  myself,”  he  said; 
“but  we  should  worry.  If  she  wants  to 
take  the  worst  of  it,  Burke  &  Green  have 
got  no  kick  coming.” 

“Who  do  you  suppose  tipped  her  off 
about  this  part?”  1  asked,  still  anxious 
to  discuss  the  rapidly  growing  mysterv-. 

“  They  had  the  word  at  all  the  dra¬ 
matic  exchanges.”  he  said.  “I  don’t 
know  what's  in  her  head — -unless” — 
Burke  suddenly  stop[)ed  and  snappcnl 
his  fingers  as  if  a  great  light  had  dawned 
on  him — “unless  she  simply  wants  to 
fondle  a  baby — she  ask^  about  the 
baby,  didn’t  she?” 

“Insisted  on  knowing  about  it,”  I 
agreed.  “That’s  it,  sure.” 

It  was  the  loss  of  a  baby  by  the 
great  Russian  actress  that  had  given 
me  the  idea  for  the  playlet — a  domes¬ 
tic  quarrel,  kidnaping  by  the  hus¬ 
band  and  all  that.  But  what  could  be 
her  idea  in  coming  to  us? 

.\s  I  fumed  and  fretted  over  this,  my 
mind  naturally  went  back  over  the 
progress  of  our  work  for  the  past  few 
days.  To  make  the  situation  a  little 
clearer  I  will  start  from  the  beginning. 

II 

THL  production  that  promised  to 
put  Burke  &  Green  in  a  red-letter 
spot  on  the  vaudeville  map.  strange  as 
were  its  developments,  was  really  the 
result  of  a  wide-open  chance  to  slip 
one  over  on  a  friend.  I  don’t  mean 
that  we  intended  to  make  him  lose 
money — it  takes  a  pretty  smart  person 
to  do  that  to  Joseph  Lynn;  but  it  was 
a  chance  to  get  by  with  an  old  script 


that  had  lain  in  the  trunk  for  two  years, 
moth-eaten  and  marked  with  countless  re¬ 
fusals.  When  it  was  all  over  we  could  give 
him  the  laugh.  There  was  also  a  genuine 
chance  of  its  making  good. 

.\nother  incentive  was  a  need  for  ready 
money,  for,  on  the  morning  that  Lynn 
breezed  into  our  oflice.  in  the  lxx)king  ex¬ 
change  building,  the  firm  of  Burke  &  Green 
had  gone  tlat  broke  in  the  production  of  a 
tiny  ojxretta. 

Burke  was  the  producer  of  the  firm  and  I 
the  playwright,  so,  naturally,  he  looked 
to  me  for  the  big  idea — the  iilea  that  would 
get  the  money  without  the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  spend  a  lot  on  chorus-girls  and 
costumes. 

We  were  in  the  throes  of  a  discussion  of 
needs  and  prospects  when  the  door  llew 
open  and  in  burst  our  opportunity,  the 
same  being  Joseph  Jefferson  Lynn,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  two-a-day  house  at  .Atlantic 
City.  He  had  come  to  town  for  his  weekly 
booking  and,  being  our  friend,  had  dropped 
in  for  his  usual  Tuesday  call — apparently. 
In  his  hand  Lynn  carried  a  folded  news¬ 
paper  which  he  wav'ed  good-naturedly  be¬ 
fore  taking  a  seat 

“Never  mind  about  that  operetta  fliv¬ 
ver,”  he  advised,  sensing  that  we  had  been 
talking  hard  luck.  “Here’s  your  idea  and 
it’s  a  bird.  Just  saw  it  in  the  morning 
paper  as  I  came  in  on  the  train.  .\nd 
you,”  he  added,  pointing  the  paper  at  me, 
“are  the  boy  who  can  write  it.” 

Poising  a  derby  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head  the  good-natured  though  shrewd  fel¬ 
low  proceeded  to  put  us  in  good  humor  by 
narrating  his  trials  of  the  past  week,  all 
the  time  indicating  that  he  would  spring  the 
big  idea  momentarily. 

Lynn  had  been  doing  pretty  well  with 
his  house  down  at  .\tlantic  City  because  he 
had  the  ner\-e  to  give  new  acts  a  try-out 


TKe  nurse  arrived  witK  tKe  baby  long 
before  tbe  time  appointed. 


and  was  thereby  getting  his  attractions  for 
almost  nothing.  Playlets  are  always  pm 
on  the  first  week  at  a  loss  just  for  the 
of  polishing  off  the  rough  spots.  Awl 
Joseph  Lynn  rarely  ever  picked  a  bad  one 

.At  one  time,  Joseph  Jefferson  Lynn  was 
high  up  in  the  show  business  and,  if  it  were 
not  for  getting  ahead  of  my  story,  I’d  tell  yon 
that  he  isn’t  so  far  from  the  top  right  now 
He  had  been  press-agent  for  grand  opera 
and.  on  another  job,  had  toured  France 
Spain  and  Russia  in  search  of  new  dramatic 
talent.  But  one  of  those  intrigues  that 
come  up  in  big  offices  had  put  him  dOT.n 
and  he  had  to  start  out  anew.  Lyim’s 
.Atlantic  City  house  had  provc“d  lucky  for 
Burke  &  Green  as  well  as  for  Lynn.  We 
had  put  over  two  clean  hits  the  previous 
season. 

“Come  on  with  it,  Lynn,”  Phil  Burke 
finally  had  a  chance  to  say.  “Let  us  have 
that  idea.  It  may  mean  a  meal-ticket.” 

“You  are  not  as  bad  as  that,  I  reckon,” 
he  observed.  “But  here!  Did  you  see 
that  story  in  the  papers  this  morning  about 
that  great  Russian  actress  being  m  more 
trouble  about  that  kid  of  hers?  Doesn’t 
look  like  a  press  notice  either.” 

“If  you  mean  Madame  Zitrova,  I  saw 
that,”  Burke  answered. 

“That’s  it.  Her  trifling  husband,  that 
bum  actor,  has  stolen  the  baby  again  and 
disappeart“d.” 

“Yes,”  said  Burke.  “I  see  she  says  shell 
never  put  her  heart  into  the  drama  again 
until  they’ve  found  it,  which  means  that 
she’s  run  out  on  her  producer  and  he’s  up 
against  it.  That  the  idea?” 

“That’s  what  suggested  it,  yes;  but  the 
idea  is  that  this  is  the  time  for  a  good  baby 
sketch,  and  Green  there” — he  pointed  to 
me — “can  cat  up  that  kind  of  stuff.”  He 
turnc“d  suddenly  and  addressed  his  re¬ 
marks  to  my  side  of  the  house.  “Didn’t 
you  say  something  to  me  about  being 
interested  in  a  baby  play  a  year  or  so 
ago?”  he  asked. 

He  knew  very  well  that  I  had  offered 
him  a  sketch  with  a  baby  in  it  and 
that  he  had  refused  it.  For  some  rea¬ 
son  he  was  trying  to  draw  me  out.  I 
know  that  Joseph  Jefferson  Lynn 
never  forgot  anything  in  his  life.  1 
was  on  the  point  of  reaching  for  a 
lower  drawer  when  he  stopix“d  me. 

“I’ll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,”  he 
said,  starting  for  the  door.  “I’ve  ^t 
to  go  ujvstairs  for  a  moment.  Think 
up  something  while  I’m  away.  If 
you  boys  can  do  it  quick.  I’ll  give  you 
a  break-in  at  a  pretty  good  price. 
You  need  some  money  and  1  need  a 
new  sketch.  Understand?” 

“Phil,”  I  said  to  my  partner  when 
Lynn  got  out  of  earshot,  “I  hate  to  do 
this  to  a  fellow  who  has  helped  us  out, 
but  here  is  where  my  old  pet  comes  out 
of  the  moth-balls.  Two  shots  at  that 
venerable  piece  about  the  baby,  and 
I  can  make  Lynn  think  it’s  brand-new 
stuff.  He’s  all  worked  up  for  some 
reason.” 

“Go  on  and  slip  it  over,”  he  urg^. 
“If  he’s  satisfied,  where  does  the  kick 
come  in?  He’s  wiser  than  you  think. 

“No,  he  isn’t,”  I  demurred.  “I 
know  he’s  got  something  up  his  sleeve. 
He  isn’t  in  the  habit  of  booking  play¬ 
lets  before  they  are  written.” 

“.All  right,  then,”  Phil  announced. 
“He’ll  be  back  in  a  minute  and  we’U 
cross  him.  Be  loaded.” 
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Zitrova  took  it  in  her  arms  and.  paying  no  heed  to  our  warning  not  to  overdo  herself,  smothered  it  with  kisses. 
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so  as  to  get  the  parts  set  and  then  we’ll  pull 
an  opening  at  Atlantic  City.  How  long 
will  it  take  to  get  it  ready?” 

I  assured  him  that  I  could  have  the 
manuscript  ready  in  two  days  and  nights. 
The  rewriting  that  was  necessary  could  be 
done  in  rehearsal. 

When  Lynn  dropped  in  for  a  minute  late 
that  afternoon  1  had  the  whole  thing  pretty 
well  outlinc'd,  though  1  didn’t  let  him  know 
that  I  had  taken  page  after  page  from  my 
old  moth-eaten  script.  In  the  meantime, 
Phil  had  been  going  over  the  question  of  a 
stage  setting  and  had  decided,  wisely,  that 
it  would  be  unnecesary  to  build  special 
sccner>’,  which  costs  money,  as  the  act 
could  be  played  in  the  ordinar\'  drawing¬ 
room  sets  carried  in  stock  by  nearly  all 
theatres.  This  would  also  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  engaging  a  regular  stage  car¬ 
penter  as  required  by  the  union  to  handle 
special  sets — a  sa\dng  of  thirty  dollars  a 
week  in  salaries. 

“But  say,”  Phil  suddenly  reminded  us, 
“we’re  going  to  have  trouble  in  getting  a 
real  live  prop  baby  at  ever>'  one  of  these 
theatres.” 

“Don’t  you  think  we  could  use  a  doll — 
one  of  those  that  are  made  to  look  like 
small  babies?”  I  suggested. 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Lynn,  who' 
had  grabbed  the  spirit  of  the  thing  and 
was  running  away  with  it.  “The  audience 
always  knows  a  real  baby  from  a  doll,  and 
once  they  realize  that  the  infant  is  made  of 
wood  the  drama  loses  a  lot  of  its  punch. 
Remember  how  they  used  to  laugh  in  that 
Chinese  plaj',  that  ran  so  long  on  Broad¬ 
way,  when  a  little  mother  wept  over  a  stick 
of  wood  that  she  called  her  baby?” 

“You  know,  it’s  a  lot  of  trouble.”  I  de¬ 
murred,  “to  get  a  real  baby  that  can  be  used 
twice  a  day.”  I  also  knew  that  it  would 
cost  money.  “Mothers  don’t  like  to  rent 
out  their  babies,  and  we’ll  have  every  prop¬ 
erty  man  on  the  circuit  sore.” 

“You  won’t  at  my  house,”  said  Lynn. 
“There’s  a  nurse  living  at  one  of  the  big 
hotels  down  there  and  she  lets  us  use  the 
baby  any  time  we  want  it.  She’s  stage- 
struck  and  likes  to  sit  in  a  chair  and  hold 
the  kid.  1  don’t  think  this  particular 
baby  has  any  parents — at  least.  I’ve  never 
seen  them.  The  girl  tells  me  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  father  and  he’s  always  away. 
Oh.  it’s  a  cinch  down  there.” 

“But  she  couldn’t  sit  on  the  stage  in  this 
piece,”  1  reminded  him.  “The  foreign 
woman  who  is  arrested  for  stealing  has  to 
handle  the  kid!” 

“That’ll  be  all  right,  too,”  he  insisted. 
“Just  leave  it  to  me.  I  can  even  fi.\  that.” 

“"YT^KLL,  I  can’t  sec  that  we’ve  got  any- 
VV  thing  to  worr>' about.”  said  Purkc. 
“If  necessary,  we  can  use  a  doll  when  we  try 
the  act  before  an  audience  at  one  of  the 
picture- houses  around  here.  If  it  goes 
fairly  well,  we  can  pull  the  real  thing  at 
.Atlantic  City  when  the  managers  come  to 
see  it.” 

Without  further  ado  Lynn  Ixwkcd  the 
piece  for  Monday  three  weeks  later.  His 
eagerness  had  convinced  me  that  my  idea 
was  there  with  a  real  kick.  I  tucked  the 
old  manuscript  in  a  drawer  and  smiled. 

For  breaking-in  purposes  we  had  de¬ 
cided  to  call  the  playlet  "The  Kid.”  which 
really  meant  nothing  in  particular  and  at 
the  same  time  emb^ied  the  whole  theme 
of  the  piece. 

Phil  Burke  lost  no  time  in  looking  up  a 


cast.  He  had  no  difliculty  in  getting  the 
married  couple  and  the  px)liceman,  but  to 
find  a  woman  who  could  do  that  emotional 
stuff  and  look  the  part  was  a  tough  one. 
We  were  almost  ready  to  give  up  in  despair 
when  in  walked  the  woman  we  cfiscovered 
to  be  Madame  Zitrova  and  knocked  us  off 
our  pins. 

It  was  enough  to  upset  the  most  affluent 
producer  in  New  York. 

Imagine  us,  a  couple  of  pikers  in  two-a- 
day,  managing  the  greatest  foreign  actress 
that  ever  put  foot  in  .America! 

But  when  Joseph  Jefferson  Lynn  drop¬ 
ped  in  again  our  mouths  had  been  sealed  by 
the  promise  to  Zitrova.  He  would  never 
know  what  he  was  getting  for  two  hundred 
dollars  a  week. 

“There’s  something  funny  about  this, 
though.”  Phil  said  to  me.  “It  doesn’t 
seem  right  for  luck  to  break  this  way. 
Here  we  are  broke  and  a  manager  books 
our  playlet  before  it’s  written,  and  then, 
while  we  look  in  vain  for  a  leading  woman, 
in  comes  the  star  of  stars  willing  to  work 
for  fifty  dollars  a  week.” 

Ill 


PHIL  BURKE  and  I  had  none  of  our 
usual  arguments  as  to  who  would  stick 
with  rehearsals.  It  was  worth  the  price  of 
admission  any  time  we  lined  up  the  troupe 
for  a  start.  The  cast  proved  good  at 
study  and  came  up  the  second  day  almost 
let  t  er-perf ect .  Each  of  t  hem ,  it  developed, 
was  or  had  been  a  parent  and  thty  simply 
ate  up  that  manuscript! 

Without  realizing  what  she  was  doing, 
Zitrova  became  so  enthusiastic  that  she 
took  the  load  right  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
director  and  whipped  things  together  in  a 
hurry.  There  was  nothing  officious  or 
presumptuous  in  her  manner,  and  we  were 
Cjuite  willing  to  let  her  go.  The  first  time 
she  pulled  that  emotional  speech  without  a 
manuscript  in  her  hand,  the  whole  cast 
broke  out  in  tears,  and  I  even  caught  the 
hardened  Phil  brushing  something  from  his 
eye  with  the  pretense  that  it  came  from 
cigaret  smoke.  Luckily,  none  of  the  actors 
had  ever  seen  Zitrova  on  the  stage  and  did 
not  recognize  in  her  the  great  Russian 
artist.  But  they  raved  about  “Madame 
Minovitch”  and  saw  visions  of  a  loiTg,  fat 
season  ahead.  We  knew  that  sooner  or 
later  she  would  be  recognized  by  some 
theatregoer  when  the  act  began  playing 
to  first-class  houses,  but  when  the  e.\pose 
did  come,  we  failed  to  see  where  it  could 
hurt  the  firm  of  Burke  &  fireen. 

The  only  drawback  we  had  in  rehearsal 
was  with  the  policeman,  played  by  Jack 
Gorman,  a  good-natured  old  Irishman.  He 
persisted  in  cr>'ing  every  time  Zitrova 
started  to  talk  aljout  the  baby,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  failed  to  feed  her  the  lines  prop¬ 
erly  for  contrast.  The  officer  was  sup- 
{X)sed  to  remain  hard  and  unrelenting 
while  the  woman  put  over  the  tears.  Fre¬ 
quently  Zitrova  had  to  call  him  down,  but 
s!ic  always  did  it  gently. 

“You  are  not  supposed  to  be  heart¬ 
broken  over  this,  my  dear  sir.”  she  would 
say  to  the  old  actor,  “until  I  reach  your 
heart  at  the  finish.” 

"1  know,  madame,”  he  would  blubber, 
“but  when  you  look  at  me  that  way,  I 
can’t  stand  it,  thinking  of  me  own  little 
John  Lawrence  as  I  do.” 

“Your  own  little  John  Lawrence,  I  take 
it.”  suggested  Burke,  “was  named  for 


John  L.  Sullivan.”  The  kindly  old  actor 
nodded.  “Well,  John  L.  was  a  filter 
and  he’d  look  fine  as  a  cry-baby,  wouldn’t 
he?  Just  remember  that,  will  you?” 

.And  it  solved  the  problem.  Every  time 
the  old  fellow  felt  the  spell  coming  on,  he’d 
think  of  John  L.  and  brace  up. 

“I  know  not  what  it  means,”  remarked 
the  puzzled  Zitrova,  “but  M’sieu  Burke  is 
a  wonderful  director.  He  has  got  the  r^ 
suit  quickly.” 

V\’hen  we  opened  a  week  later  at  the 
Bijou,  a  combination  moving-picture  and 
vaudeville  house,  far  up-town,  it  had  been 
so  difficult  to  get  a  live  prop  baby  that  we 
were  compelled  to  work  with  a  doll.  .Any 
apprehension  we  might  have  had.  though 
was  quickly  dispelled  the  moment  Zitrova 
made  her  entrance.  Proving  that  all  au¬ 
diences  have  the  same  human  feelings  and. 
arc  swayed  by  the  same  magnetic  influ¬ 
ences,  that  woman’s  soulful  eyes  held  the 
moving-picture  crowd’s  attention  before 
she  had  uttered  a  word.  They  hung  on 
her  every  move  and  speech.  While  she 
occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  the  other 
performers  might  as  well  have  gone  out  to 
lunch.  Zitrova  had  them  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  lifting  and  dropping  them  as  she 
pleased.  It  was  a  revelation  even  to  a  pair 
of  seasoned  old  birds  like  Burke  and  ray- 
self. 

The  fact  that  the  baby  was  a  doll  made 
no  apparent  difference.  We  could  only  sit 
there  and  wonder  how  much  greater  the 
scene  would  be  with  a  real  baby — one  that 
women  in  the  audience  could  see  pucker  up 
its  little  lips  and  whimper. 

We  were  not  anxious  to  have  the  book¬ 
ing-agents  see  the  sketch  until  it  was  thor¬ 
oughly  broken  and  polished  off,  so  we  kept 
the  news  of  our  sure-fire  hit  a  secrA 
Joseph  Lynn  knew  about  it,  of  course. 
.Already  he  had  plastered  .Atlantic  City 
with  three-sheets,  announcing  the  premiere 
of  the  new  playlet  at  his  theatre. 

•After  the  second  performance,  Madame 
Zitrova  expressed  herself  as  delighted  with 
vaudeville. 

“TT  IS  such  a  pleasure  to  look  in  the  eyes 
of  those  people,”  she  explained,  “and 
read  their  sympathy;  knowing  that  they  are 
working  with  the  performer  and  not 
against  her.  .Ah,  gentlemen,  I  am  de¬ 
lighted.” 

I'hc  Russian  actress  frequently  inquired 
alx)ut  the  booking  at  .Altantic  City,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  eager  for  the  real  opening  as 
would  an  ingenue  going  out  for  her  first 
season. 

Phil  Burke  and  I  shook  hands  with  our¬ 
selves  so  often  that  at  the  end  of  theweA 
we  were  feeling  genuinely  sorry  for  David 
Bclasco,  Dillingham  and  Frohman.  I  saw 
visions  of  a  trip  to  Europe  and  could  im¬ 
agine  myself  being  interviewerl  on  the  re¬ 
turn  like  this:  “Mr.  Green,  of  Burke& 
Green,  announces  the  following  dramatic 
novelties  for  the  coming  season,  etc.” 

Phil  woke  me  up  with  the  reminder  that 
Joe  Lynn,  figuring  the  regular  price  of  the 
act  at  about  four  hundred  dollars,  had 
agreed  to  pay  us  two  hundred  dollars  for 
the  break-in  week.  We  would  lose  some¬ 
thing  like  one  hundred  dollars,  but  that 
would  l>e  getting  off  light.  The  prospect 
was  so  bright  that  we  Ixtrrowed  the  neces- 
stiry  amount  for  expenses.  There  was  not 
a  cloud  in  the  vaudeville  sky.  The  jxtlice- 
man,  even,  had  recovered  from  his  inclina- 
lion  to  weep  ahead  of  time. 
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IV 

The'  kid”  company  arrived  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  on  Sunday  in  order  that  we 
niight  have  a  couple  of  dress  rehearsals 
before  opening  Monday  afternoon. 

Joe  Lynn  was  pleased  beyond  measure. 
If  he  recognized  Zitrova  in  the  rehearsal,  he 
nve  no  indication  of  it.  He  raved  so  con- 
^ually  about  “Madame  Minovitch”  that 


Burke  askdl  him,  forgetting  the  Conti¬ 
nental  tour  which  had  kept  Lynn  in  Paris 
for  more  than  a  year.  I  recalled  this  to 
his  mind  while  Lynn  smiled. 

“You  have  the  baby — the  real  baby  that 
lives?”  she  inquired  of  the  house-manager 
in  French.  I  could  understand  enough  to 
get  that,  but  they  quickly  launched  into  a 
sputtering  of  foreign  language  that  went 
clear  over  my  head. 
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and  dressed  by  two,  the  hour  for  lifting  the 
curtain.  Joe  Lynn  had  rigged  up  a  good 
settmg  for  the  piece  from  an  old  Colonial 
drawing-room  that  had  been  carried  in  the 
theatre  for  years. 

The  nurse  arrived  with  the  baby  long 
before  the  time  appointed,  explaining  that 
she  had  to  avoid  a  man  in  the  hotel  who 
constantly  haunted  the  lobby.  While  she 
expressed  disappointment  over  not  being 


Tkc  only  <lrawl>ack  we  kad  m  tke  rekearsal  was  witk  tke  policeman.  Fie  persisted  in  crying  every  time  Zitrova 

started  to  talk  about  tke  baby. 


an  intrc^uction  could  not  be  avoided.  In 
presenting  him  1  still  held  to  the  assumed 
Her  heart  was  gladdened  when  he 
spoke  to  her  in  French. 

“She  is  Russian — not  F'rench,”  I  told 
nun. 

“I  know,”  he  explained,  “but  she  speaks 
either  language,  as  do  all  educated  Rus¬ 
sians.^  I  made  a  few  cracks  in  Russian, 
hut  I’m  not  so  good  at  that  lingo.” 

“Where  do  you  get  the  French  stuff?” 


“Everything’s  all  right,”  said  Lynn, 
turning  to  Burke  and  me.  “She  thinks  she 
can  work  much  better  with  the  real  baby 
and  I’ve  told  her  that  it’s  all  fixed.  You’ve 
got  quite  an  actress  there.” 

Everything  was  set  for  the  opening  per¬ 
formance  now,  the  rehearsal  having  run  off 
smoothly,  despite  the  use  of  the  doll  for  a 
baby. 

We  were  all  in  the  theatre  at  one  o’clock 
the  next  day,  the  whole  cast  being  made  up 


permitted  to  sit  in  the  scene,  she  gave  us 
permission,  a  little  reluctantly  it  seemed, 
to  use  the  baby  for  the  week. 

“The  baby,  the  baby!”  Zitrova  kept  call¬ 
ing  from  her  dressing-room.  “Is  it  here?” 

At  Lynn’s  suggestion  the  nurse  carried 
the  infant  to  the  star’s  dressing-room. 
Zitrova  took  it  in  her  arms  and,  paying  no 
heed  to  our  warning  not  to  overdo  herself, 
smothered  it  with  kisses.  I  never  saw  a 
woman  so  crazy  about  kids. 
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“That  temperament  is  the  real  thing,” 
observed  Lynn.  “When  that  woman 
kisses  a  baby,  she  means  it.  Look  at  her 
eyes.” 

With  considerable  difficulty  we  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  release  the  kid  until  she  had 
done  her  first  scene.  She  insisted  on  ar¬ 
ranging  it  in  the  crib  herself.  The  baby 
and  crib  were  to  be  on  the  stage  at  the  rise 
of  the  curtain  with  the  wealthy  couple 
gazing  down  in  the  crib  and  talking  about 
what  wonderful  parents  they  would  make. 
'I'he  husband,  already,  was  thinking  of 
things  to  buy  that  would  amuse  it. 

For  introductory  music  we  had  the  or¬ 
chestra  play  “Rock-a-Bye,  Baby,  in  the 
Tree-Top,”  and  the  audience  appeared  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  playlet  from  the 
sounding  of  the  first  note. 

The  wealthy  couple  started  the  act  off 
smoothly  and  got  many  laughs  when  the 
man  exhibited  a  pair  of  boxing-gloves,  a 
hobby-horse  and  an  air-gun  that  he  had 
brought  home  for  the  kid.  The  baby,  it 
might  be  explained,  was  supposed  to  be 
four  months  old  and  a  girl,  at  that. 

The  first  big  punch  came,  however,  when 
there  was  a  sharp  rap  at  the  door  and  Zi- 
trova  glided  in.  The  audience  did  not 
know  that  she  would  turn  out  to, be  a  thief 
and  the  mother  of  the  waif,  but  the  merfe 
presence  of  the  star  created  an  atmosphere 
of  suspense.  Her  personal  magnetism 
gripped  them.  Her  every  movement  in¬ 
dicated  that  something  was  going  to 
happen. 

\\’ith  marvelous  skill  Zitrova  went 
through  the  scene  where  she  asked  for  the 
position  of  nurse,  explaining  her  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  handling  babies.  It  was  clean- 
cut  comedy,  but,  being  the  perfect  actress, 
she  gave  all  the  laughs  to  the  husband. 
Her  innocent  comments  and  questions, 
showing  utter  ignorance  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  infants,  brought  ripples  of 
laughter  from  the  women  in  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

Finally  came  the  arrival  of  the  police¬ 
man.  Then  it  was  that  Zitrova  stepped 
out  to  display  her  real  art.  Phil  Burke, 
Lynn  and  myself  stood  in  the  wings  with 
our  mouths  open.  Not  one  of  us  could 
offer  a  suggestion. 

When  old  man  Gorman,  in  the  role  of 
cop,  entered,  there  was  a  hush.  Every¬ 
body  seemed  to  sense  trouble  for  the  poor 
little  woman,  who  by  this  time  had  gained 
the  sympathy  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  audience.  Phil  and  I  were  ap¬ 
prehensive  for  fear  the  policeman  would 
cry  too  soon.  That  was  our  only  care. 

“Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,”  we  whispered  to 
him  from  the  wings.  “Be  hard — hard  as 
naiU!” 

ZI  TROVA,  crouched  over  the  crib  with 
her  back  to  the  door,  delicately  convey¬ 
ed  the  thought  that  she  dreaded  the  officer 
and  did  not  want  to  be  seen.  He  finally 
spied  her,  though,  and  denounced  her  as  the 
thief  against  whom  the  couple  were  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  court.  There  was  a  gasp  of  sur¬ 
prise.  Sensing  the  impression  he  had 
made,  even  though  the  role  was  villain¬ 
ous,  old  Gorman  braced  up  and  went  after 
the  girl  hammer  and  tongs.  Despite  the 
pleading  of  the  couple  he  grabbed  Zitrova 
by  the  arm  and  started  to  put  her  through 
the  third  degree.  The  remonstrations  of 
the  couple  were  in  vain. 

“Git  yourself  ready,”  he  ordered,  after 
gi\dng  the  woman  a  rough  shake. 
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This  brought  cries  of  “Shame,  shame!” 
from  the  worked-up  audience. 

“I’ll  be  back  in  half  an  hour,”  he  said  to 
her,  “and  don’t  yez  be  tiyin’  to  escape, 
naythur.” 

The  officer  turned  and  started  for  the 
door.  With  a  leap  Zitrova  clutched  the 
skirt  of  his  long  blue  coat  and  abjectly 
threw  herself  at  his  feet.  He  dragged  her 
half  across  the  room  as  she  dramatically 
pleaded  for  the  child.  Stronger  and 
stronger  she  went,  her  voice  growing  alter¬ 
nately  husky  and  shrill.  .\s  Zitrova  grad¬ 
ually  approached  the  climax  half  the  au¬ 
dience  was  pn  its  feet. 

“Think!  think!”  she  cried  to  the  police¬ 
man.  “Have  you  no  mercy?  Have  you 
no  heart?  My  God,  officer,  can  you  not 
feel  for  me?  Have  you  never  had  a  child 
in  your  home?” 

Old  man  Gorman  had  started  to  cry  and 
Phil  was  cursing  him  under  his  breath. 
Realizing  his  failing,  Gorman  kept  his 
back  to  the  audience,  tugging  away  at  the 
woman,  until  she  asked  about  a  child  in  his 
home.  .\s  he  turned,  Zitrova  fell  in  a 
heap,  weeping  hysterically.  The  audi¬ 
ence  wept  with  her. 

As  Gorman  faced  down-stage  again  tears 
were  rolling  over  his  cheeks.  He  thought 
of  his  little  John  Lawrence  and  the  other 
child  that  had  died  a  few  months  before, 
and  in  a  broken  voice  conveyed  this  to  his 
hearers. 

“To  hell  with  the  law!”  he  cried,  over¬ 
stepping  his  lines,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  audience  a  laugh  as  relief. 

“Woman,”  said  the*  policeman,  as  the 
ripple  of  laughter  subsided.  Zitrova 
looked  up.  The  grease-paint  on  her  face 
was  smeared  in  streaks  from  actual  weep¬ 
ing.  “Woman,”  he  repeated,  “this  baby 
needs  you  more  than  the  law  needs  you. 
Take  it.” 

With  that  old  man  Gorman  backed  out 
the  door.  Zitrova  flung  herself  across  the 
baby’s  crib  and  the  curtain  descended  with 
the  husband  ruefully  examining  the  boxing- 
gloves. 

V 

To  C.\LL  “The  Kid”  a  hit  would  be  too 
mild  even  for  a  conservative  critic. 
It  was  a  riot ! 

Zitrova  answered  curtain  calls,  holding 
the  baby  in  her  arms  until  her  muscles 
ached.  Her  voice  broke  when  she  tried  to 
make  a  curtain  speech  and  she  merely 
threw  a  kiss  at  the  audience  and  then  kissed 
the  baby. 

With  the  child  still  in  her  arms  the  Rus¬ 
sian  star  went  to  her  dressing-room  utterly 
fatigued.  For  the  moment  we  did  not  dis¬ 
turb  her. 

When  all  had  gone,  we  returned  to  the 
stage  to  congratulate  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  take  all  hands,  including  Zitrova, 
to  dinner.  rap  at  the  star’s  dressing- 
room  door  brought  no  response.  Again 
we  rapped  and.  getting  no  answer,  finally 
shoved  it  open. 

Zitrova  was  gone! 

With  this  came  another  shock.  The 
nurse  rushed  to  inform  us  that  she  had 
been  unable  to  find  the  baby.  Both  were 
missing. 

.An  acrobat,  who  had  been  on  last,  told 
us  that  he  had  seen  the  actress  crossing 
the  stage  back  of  the  scene  and  that  she  had 
the  baby  with  her.  The  doorman  fur¬ 
nished  the  information  that  she  had  gone 
out  to  the  street  and  that  is  all  we  ever 


knew  about  her  method  of  disappeai^* 

-A  room-to-room  search  was  made  at  tie 
hotel  where  the  star  had  been  stoj*^ 
but  no  trace  could  be  found  of  ZitroJ^nt 
the  child.  At  dinner-time  the  mysto* 
was  still  uncleared  and  Burke  and  1^- 
gan  to  worry  about  the  night  perfonni«i 
M  eight  o’clock  members  of  thecoot-' 
pany  had  reported  at  the  theatre  to  be 
ready  for  the  performance  at  ten.  Theie 
was  still  no  Zitrova  and  the  frantic  mine, 
we  were  told,  had  turned  the  case  over  to 
the  police. 

Our  main  concern,  though,  was  the  ni^t 
performance.  With  a  hit  like  that  at 
matinee  and  no  chance  for  a  night  showm 
would  be  ruined.  We  had  no  understni^ 
for  Zitrova.  It  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  anybody  else  to  play  the  part, 
anj^vay. 

M.ANAGER  LAT'fN  informed  us  that 
news  of  the  big  hit  had  spread  so 
rapidly  that  most  of  the  house  had  bea 
sold  out  for  the  night  show.  He  appreci¬ 
ated  our  predicament,  however,  and  did 
not  appear  to  be  unusually  upset. 

“If  you  can’t  play,  boys,  you  simpb 
can’t,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  It’s 
pretty  tough  to  disappoint  my  patroni, 
but  if  worst  comes  to  worst  I  can  hang  up  a 
sign  outside,  notifying  those  who  havai’t 
already  paid  for  their  tickets,  and  I  can 
redeem  the  others  if  my  customers  so 
desire.” 

At  nine  o’clock  a  telegram  was  delivered 
to  me  on  the  stage.  Something  told  me  h 
contained  the  solution,  and,  calling  Burke, 

I  tore  it  open.  It  was  from  Zitrova,  and 
had  been  sent  from  Newark.  She  had 
caught  the  first  train  out  of  Atlantic  City. 
It  read: 

I  am  mailing  you  check  for  one  thousand 
dollars  to  offset  losses  you  have  incurred.  I 
regret  to  disappoint  you  very  kind  gentle¬ 
men,  but  I  have  the  one  thing  in  the  world  1 
sought.  I  have  my  own  dear  baby.  No  law 
can  take  her.  Zitkova. 

It  was  her  baby,  all  right,  and  for  the 
next  two  days  the  papers  were  full  of  it. 
But  that  got  nothing  for  Burke  &  Green. 
The  sketch  was  now  a  dead  one  and  the 
old  script  resumed  its  former  lodging  m 
the  dust -covered  drawer.  Nobody  but 
a  twentj'-five-hundred-dollar  star  could 
play  it. 

“I  knew  there  was  something  queer 
about  this  thing,”  said  Burke;  but,  just  the 
same,  it  was  months  before  we  could  find 
the  answer.  We  could  not  figure  how 
Zitrova  knew  that  her  baby  was  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  that  it  would  be  brought  to 
the  stage  as  a  prop.  Moreover,  we  went 
for  months  without  an  inkling  as  to  how 
she  knew’  that  we  would  open  there  before 
applying  for  the  fifty -dollar  job. 

Though  w’e  had  long  since  given  it  up.  a 
little  light  came  with  the  new’  year.  Phil 
and  1  were  w’alking  along  Broadway 
and  saw  a  huge  poster  announcing  Zitrova 
in  her  new  play.  The  light  of  understand¬ 
ing  was  in  a  line  of  smaller  type  which 
added: 

“Under  the  personal  management  of 
Joseph  Jefferson  Lynn.” 

Then  we  got  it.  He  had  framed  us  from 
the  jump. 

“Come  on.  Green,”  suggested  Burke, 
icily,  as  we  stopped  at  an  inviting  doorway. 
“Let’s  go  in  and  have  a  big  laugh  al»ut 
slipping  an  old  one  over  on  that  bird. 
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Good  Brakes  and 
Weed  Tire  Chains 
together— 

Undoubtedly  the 
greatest  factor  in 
preventing  motor 
accidents. 


SfiNEJ)  THEIR  Lives 

Without  tire  chains,  the  brakes  would  have  been  useless— 
with  brakes  alone,  disaster  could  not  have  been  prevented. 

The  above  picture  illustrates  one  of  the  numerous  situations 
in  which  you  may  be  placed  during  bad  road  weather — when 
suddenly  some  one  appears  directly  in  your  path  and,  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second,  you  must  apply  your  brakes  and  bring 
your  car  to  a  quick  stop.  It  is  then  you  require  a  firm, 
unfailing  grip  on  the  road  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
e(iuipping  all  four  tires  with 

Weed  Tire  Chains 

Cars  with  Chainless  tires  on  wet,  greasy,  slippery  pavements  lack  brake 
power  to  the  same  degree  as  they  would  if  their  brake  linings  were  made 
of  wet,  greasy,  slippery  biinds  of  rubber.  Tire  Chains  are  the  most 
effective  supplementary  addition  to  brake  power — in  fact,  brake  effici¬ 
ency  is  largely  dejjendent  upon  the  use  of  chains. 

No  matter  how  expert  and  careful  you  are  when  driving  on  wet  pave¬ 
ments  and  muddy  roads,  the  treacherous  bare  tires  defeat  your 
very  best  efforts  to  prevent  a  skid  or  bring  your  car  safely  to  a 
sudden  stop. 

The  memory  of  one  accident  spoils  future  enjoyment  in  the  use  of  a 
car  so  don’t  run  the  risk  of  such  accidents.  Don’t  forever  forfeit  the  pleas¬ 
ures  and  comforts  of  motoring.  Safety  and  confidence  can  surely  be  yours 

by  equipping  all  four  tires  with  Weed  Chains. 


American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT  ^^7  CONNECTICUT 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company.  Limited,  Niagara  Fails,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

Tk:  CoBpieU  Ckaia  Lbe— All  Typct,  All  Sins,  All  Fiankn— Fron  Plmbcn’  Safety  Ckaialo  Skip*’  Aacker  Ckaia 
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WONDERS  of  tA^WAR 

The  Helium  A  irs  hi^ 

By  A.  Russell  Bond 


ONE  of  the  most  amazing  scien¬ 
tific  achievements  of  the  war, 
and  one  that  will  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  on  the 
future  of  mankind,  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  non-inflammable 
gas  for  balloons.  It  means  a  revolution  in 
aeronautics  that  holds  a  world  of  possi¬ 
bilities. 

When  the  war  started,  Germany  placed 
a  great  deal  of  reliance  on  her  Zeppelins. 
Those  huge  dirigibles,  capable  of  lifting  a 
useful  load  of  thirty-eight  tons  and  of 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  seventy  miles  per 
hour,  seemed  ideally  s(uited  to  carry  Ger¬ 
man  frightfulness  into  the  very  home  of  the 
Briton.  But  they  were  afraid — these 
great  airships — afraid  of  the  little  battle¬ 
planes  that  attacked  them.  The  airplanes 
traveled  so  fast  and  dodged  so  quickly  that 
the  Zeppelin’s  guns  could  not  find  them. 
They  would  mount  above  the  airship  where 
the  huge  gas-bag  hid  them  from  the  gunners. 

Even  when  guns  were  mounted  on  top  of 
the  balloon,  the  Gennans  had  reason  for 
dread  because  the  battle-planes  fired  in¬ 
cendiary  bullets,  and  it  needed  but  one  of 
these  to  penetrate  the  skin  of  the  Zeppelin 
and  set  fire  to  the  hydrogen  gas  it  con¬ 
tained.  The  Zeppelin  commander’s  posi¬ 
tion  was  about  as  enviable  as  would  be  that 
of  a  naval  commander  who  went  forth  to 
war  in  a  boat  molded  out  of  TNT.  He 
was  afloat  under  two  million  cubic  feet  of 
highly  inflammable  gas.  which  needed  but 
to  be  mixt'd  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  air 
to  become  a  powerful  e.xplosive. 

EV’EN  in  time  of  peace  the  bag  of  hydro¬ 
gen  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  deal  with. 
There  is  no  balloon  fabric  that  is  absolutely 
gas-tight.  The  German  machines  are 
formed  of  a  rigid  shell  divided  into  com¬ 
partments  in  which  the  gas-bags  are  placed. 
In  the  space  between  the  bags  and  their 
containers  there  is  bound  to  be  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  gas  which  mixes  with  the  air 
and  needs  only  a  spark  to  touch  it  off. 
Under  the  balloon  are  the  gasoline  engines, 
which  arc  quite  liable  to  discharge  flaming 
gases  from  their  exhaust-pijies.  To  avoid 
the  danger  of  fire  these  engines  must  be 
suspended  well  below  the  gas-bags  and 
their  exhaust-pipes  must  be  carefully 
screened,  .\nother  danger  lies  in  the 
fabric  of  the  balloon  itself.  It  is  liable 
to  Ijccome  highly  electrified  and  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  will  emit  sparks  which  may 
cause  the  balloon  to  explode. 

In  view  of  all  these  drawbacks  the  .\llies 
did  not  find  it  advisable  to  build  many 
dirigible  balloons,  and  even  the  Germans 
had  to  admit  that  airships  were  not  a  suc¬ 
cess  for  aerial  warfare. 

•  When  this  country  entered  the  war  our 
Allies  took  us  into  their  confidence  and 
told  us  all  their  troubles  and  deficiencies. 
British  aeronautical  experts  advised  us  that 
there  was  a  ciying  need  for  a  balloon  gas 
tha  ,  would  not  burn,  and  they  suggested 


/’^NE  of  the  compensations  of  the  war  is 
the  tremendous  stimulation  it  gave  to 
scientific  activity.  Gas  masks,  tanks,  sub¬ 
marines,  airships — scores  of  things  we 
know  about,  have  been  invented  or  perfect¬ 
ed  during  the  war.  But  there  are  others 
not  so  well  known — some  that  were  just 
on  the  verge  of  use  when  peace  came.  In  this 
department  we  hope  to  offer  you  every 
month  a  short  account  of  one  or  more  of 
these  marvels.  The  helium  airship  heads 
the  list. 


that  our  chemists  might  p)ay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  production  of  helium,  which  is 
not  inflammable.  Helium  was  one  of  the 
rare  gases.  Its  cost  per  cubic  foot  ranged 
from  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  six  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  To  fill  a  large  Zeppelin  with 
helium  at  even  the  lowest  market  price 
would  have  cost  three  billion  dollars!  But 
then  there  was  not  that  much  helium  in  cap¬ 
tivity.  No  laboratory'  in  the  country  could 
boast  of  more  than  five  cubic  feet. 

ONE  of  the  reasons  for  the  scarcity  of 
helium  lay  in  its  apparent  uselessness. 
There  has  always  been  a  certain  amount  of 
romance  about  the  gas.  It  was  discovered 
first  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  by  means 
of  the  spectroscope.  For  years  it  remained 
a  mystery  until,  in  1S0.5.  Sir  William  Ram¬ 
say  discovered  it  here  on  earth  when  study¬ 
ing  the  spectrum  of  the  mineral  cleveite. 
But  after  he  found  the  gas  he  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  with  it.  Next  to  hydrogen  it  was  the 
lightest  gas  known.with  a  lifting-power  only 
eight  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  hydrogen. 
But  the  gas  would  not  burn  and  it  would 
not  freeze.  Only  when  Onnes.  the  Dutch 
scientist  succeeded  in  getting  it  down  to  a 
temperature  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  de¬ 
grees  below 'zero,  Fahrenheit,  did  the  gas 
yield  to  the  chill  and  condense  into  a  liquid. 

Just  before  the  war  it  was  discovered 
that  about  one  per  cent,  of  helium  exists  in 
the  natural  gas  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.  But  what  could  be  done  with  it; 
it  would  not  combine  with  any  other  ele¬ 
ment.  .\nd  so  it  might  have  remained  a 
worthless  member  of  the  chemical  commu¬ 
nity  had  it  not  been  drafted  into  the  service 
by  the  needs  of  the  war.  Our  chemists 
were  given  the  job  of  finding  a  way  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  gas  in  enormous  quantities  and 
at  a  reasonably  low  cost.  This  meant  no 
end  of  research  and  experiment. 

Helium’s  resistance  to  liquefaction  fur¬ 
nished  a  good  means  of  separating  it  from 
the  other  elements  with  which  it  was 
mixed.  The  natural  gas  was  frozen  and  as 
the  temperature  was  lowered,  the  various 
components  would  succumb  to  the  cold 
and  condense  into  liquids,  until  finally,  at  a 
temperature  of  some  three  hundred  degrees 
below  zero.  Fahrenheit,  no  gas  remained 
but  helium.  To  obtain  the  requisite  de¬ 
gree  of  frigidity,  refrigerating  apparatus 
and  powerful  compressors  of  the  tj^ie  used 


in  obtaining  liquid  air  were  employed. 

But  the  war  came  to  a  close  before 
the  helium-filled  airship  had  been  pro- 
duced.  Some  helium  had  been  manu- 
factured.  enough  to  fill  some  of  our  obser¬ 
vation  balloons  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
most  astonishing  fact  was  that  our  chem¬ 
ists  had  brought  down  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  from  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  ten 
cents  per  cubic  foot!  And  the  prospects  are 
that  even  this  figure  may  be  lowered  whm 
the  two-million-dollar  plant,  which  is  to  be 
com[)letcd  in  .April  of  this  year,  is  operating 
under  full  swing. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  prepara¬ 
tions  were  under  way  to  build  a  fleet  of 
helium  airships  to  conduct  Iwmbing  raids 
over  Germany.  These  airships  would  not 
feel  the  sting  of  the  battle-plane’s  incen¬ 
diary’  bullets.  Had  the  Germans  contin¬ 
ued  the  fight,  the  Zeppelin  raids  onlxmdon 
would  have  been  amply  avenged. 

Now  that  we  have  no  use  for  war  sur- 
ships  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  quantity  of 
helium  that  is  to  be  manufactured.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  great  airships  will  be  built 
which  can  travel  all  over  the  world.  Bal¬ 
loon  fabrics  have  now  reached  such  a  stage 
of  perfection  that  there  would  not  be  a  loss 
of  more  than  six  per  cent,  of  the  buoyancy 
of  a  large  airship  in  a  month,  and  with 
tanks  of  compressed  helium  to  make  up  the 
loss,  an  airship  could  stay  up  indefinitely. 

Of  course  there  is  the  barometer  to  look 
out  for.  If  the  barometer  suddenly  falls, 
the  gas-bags  will  correspondingly  expand. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  will  also  cause  enor¬ 
mous  expansion,  and  a  chill  wind  will 
contract  the  gas.  In  an  ordinary  balloon 
these  fluctuations  are  serious  because  they 
make  the  craft  mount  too  high  or  fall  crash¬ 
ing  to  the  earth,  but  in  a  dirigible  the  engines 
drive  the  airship  up  or  down  and,  with  the 
aid  of  plenty  of  ballast  and  machinery  to 
compress  the  surplus  gas  when  it  c.\pands, 
there  is  little  to  fear  from  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  If  the  weather  is  unfavorable  for 
landing,  the  airship  may  stay’  aloft  until 
conditions  are  better. 


NOW  that  the  danger  of  destruction  by 
fire  has  been  removed  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  production  of  helium,  the  design  of  the 
airship  may  be  improved  materially.  The 
passenger  and  engine  cars  can  1k'  attached 
directly  to  the  balloon  pro{X'r.  The  engines 
can  even  be  placed  within  the  balloon,  thus 
cutting  down  head  resistance  and  bringing 
the  propellers  on  the  cehter  line  of  the  air¬ 
ship.  where  they  can  exert  a  more  direct  pull. 

With  the  fire  risk  removed  there  are  so 
many  advantages  of  the  airship  over  the 
airplane  for  big  loads  and  long-distance 
travel  that  we  may  expect  before  long  to 
see  a  regular  transatlantic  service,  with 
giant  passeirger  balloons  making  the  trip 
across,  with  a  load  of  a  hundred  passengers, 
in  less  than  two  days,  even  against  unfav¬ 
orable  weather  conditions. 
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am  Shorthand 
that  Quick 


Shorthand 


Truly  Amazing  Results 


Below  are  but  a  few  of  legions  of  testimo¬ 
nials  which  we  are  ready  to  give  you  with 
full  addresses. 

An  Authore99 

**A  tnily  wonderful  thing  ia  K.  I.  Shorthand.  Itsurolj 
la  aimplHM  stenography  that  anyone  can  learn  in  a/«w 
henrs;  and  then  it  U  a  pleasure  to  soeed  op  in  writing 
one's  own  thoughts  or  taking  down  wnat  others  are  say¬ 
ing.  I  am  amased  at  your  hsewit/a/iy  seep  method  of 
acquiring  such  a  valuable  accompliMment.  ‘ ' 

GRACE  HILLER  WHITE, 
(/hmens  far  *'Trmoftk*  Storm  Comntnt’*  amd 
nuw^rouM  other  hooka  amd  aeraan  playa. ) 

For  Technical  Dictation 

**Untfl  recently  1  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
first  rudamenta  of  shorthand.  To-day  1  am  Mding  a 
position  aa  stenographer  in  the  office  of  /napaetor  nf 
Buitdinga  where  tne  terms  i^ly  almost  wholly  to  build- 
ing  construction.  I  think  this  sufficient  recommendatioa 
c^your system."  E.  M.  FVLTON. 

A  Teaehtr’t  TtMtimony 

**I  learned  the  K.  I.  Shorthand  principles  in  five  hours 
and  after  not  quite  two  weeks’  practice  I  can  write 
almost  as  fast  aa  anyone  would  dictate.  It  is  easier  to 
read  than  any  other  system  I  have  seen." 

W.  RUDOLPH  ALLEN. 


is  the  new,  simplified  and  perfected  shorthand  system  that  everybody  is 
talking  about.  It  is  used  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  in  numerous  other 
governmental  places;  also  by  court  officials,  doctors,  business  men, 
teachers,  clergymen,  lawyers,  reporters — and  those  in  hundreds  of  other 
occupations.  Both  sexes,  all  ages,  it  fits  the  needs  of  all. 

It  is  the  universal  speed-script — the  easy-to-learnt 
never-forgetable,  lightning  writing. 

K.  1.  Shorthand  is  acquired  with  wonderful  speed  and  ease — it  is  so 
standardized  as  to  make  for  perfect  legibility  and  absolute  accuracy.  Notes 
years  old  may  be  read  as  easily  as  when  fresh. 

Everybody  needs  K.  1.  Shorthand — those  in  business  and  the  professions  for  their  personal 
ready  use — as  well  as  regular  stenographers.  It  is  the  greatest  time-saver  compared  to  the 
amount  of  effort  and  insignificant  cost  necessary  to  acquire  it.  It  will  permit  you  to  record 
precious  ideas  instantly.  It  will  do  your  remembering  for  you  and  develop  your  all-’round 
efficiency  tremendously. 


**Tatk  as  fast  as  you 
like.  /  am  taking  it 
down  in  K.  I.  Short- 
hantL** 


Used  in  Big  Baaineas 

**1  teamed  your  ayatem  of  Shorthand  to  aaaa  time  in 
making  notes  while  passing  about  tlw  plant.  After  only 
slight  etudv  I  can  take  down  ordinary  conversations. 
K.  I.  Shorthand  is  praetieal,  Hma-aaring  and  aimpla.” 

S.  B.  ROPER. 

Proficiency  Within  a  Month 

*T  learned  K.  I.  Shorthand  within  five  hoars.and  within 
a  month  I  was  able  to  write  90  wtwds  per  minute. 

"I  set  down  all  my  notea  in  K.  I.  Shorthand  and  can 
read  them  weeks  afterwards. 

*'I  believe  that  everybody  should  learn  R.  I.  Shorthand 
as  it  ia  simple  and  also  inexpensive.  It  is  worth  ten 
timee  what  ia  asked  for  It.  You  have  done  everything 
you  promised  to  do  in  every  way." 

BYRON  W.  CREW. 

Better  than  Otd  System* 

*'I  started  with  the  Ben  Pitman  method  but  stopped  It 
to  take  your  Course  and  I  find  it  much  quicker  ana  aaaiar 
toUarn."  JOHN  LACHENHAYER.  Jr. 

80  Word*  a  Minute  in  3  Week* 

wish  to  state  my  appreciation  of  K.  I.  Shorthand 
I  am  delighted  with  the  system.  After  three  weeks* 
practice,  lean  take  eighty  words  a  minute." 

'  ELEANOR  SKINNER. 


On  30  Days*  Approval 


iiruction  staff  that  you  need.  We  are  not  content  to  let 
vou  shift  for  yourself  i^er  you  receive  the  lessons. 
When  your  stenographic  competency  ts  established, 
we  award  you  a  recognized  Certificate  of  Proficiency. 

PERSONAL  TUITION.  In  the  K.  I.  Shorthand 
System  you  are  obtaining  far  more  than  a  set  of  lesson 
books;  you  have  the  valuable  aid  of  correspondence 
tuition  in  acquiring  speed  with  accuracy  and  in  adapt- 
ing  the  principles  to  your  particular  vocation. 

LEARN  WITHOUT  COST.  You  may  learn  the 
entire  K.  I.  Shorthand  System  vrithout  paying  a  cent 
of  your  money.  The  coupon  will  bring  you  the 
simplp  plan. 

tC.  1.  Shorthand  is  offered  on  the  most  liberal  terms 
right  now.  Do  not  miss  this  opportunity.  Send  im- 
mediately  fat  the  first  ta'o  lessons  free.  You  may  then 
continue  the  entire  course  on  a  month's  approval. 
W t  give  i/ou  a  positive  guarante^that  you  can  leam  or  no 
cost  to  you.  King  Institute  is  incorporated  in  New 
York  State,  $IOO,OW  authorized  capital. 


Thousands  have  learned  K.  1.  ^orthand  who  could 
not  inaster  the  old,  complicated  systems. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  a  stenographer,  learn  K.  I. 
Shorthand  because  it  will  fit  you  for  practical  u'ork  far 
ahead  of  old  systems.  Leam  it  because  you  %vitl  give 
greater  satisfaction  to  your  employer  by  transcribing 
all  dictation  perfectly,  no  matter  how  complex. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  shorthand?  Well, 
then  you  know  that  what  makes  old  systems  hard  to 
learn  is  the  mass  of  special  rules — positions  above, 
l^low  and  on  the  line — light  and  heavy  shadings,  etc. 
TK**?  cause  mental  friction  and  retard  speed;  therefore 
thiy  do  rfcf  exist  in  K.  /.  Shorthand. 


„  Lowest  in  Cost 

You  leam  in  vour  own  home  by  our  mail  tuition 
course.  You  will  have  all  the  personal  help  of  our  in- 


FRFF  1  F^^ON^  conpon,  or  write  asking 

for  free  letsoos,  complete  ioformation  aod  many 
more  coDvincmg  testunonials.  Be  sore  to  mention  Everybody's  Magazine, 


KING  INSTITUTE.  Inc. 

1 54  East  32d  St.  New  York,  N.  Y..  or 
8  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

FREE,  proof  lessoru  in  K.  /.  Shorthand, 


Please  send  me  .  . 
also  full  information. 


KING  INSTITUTE,  Inc 


1S4  East  32d  St.,  EE-171,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
8  South  Wabash  Ave.,  E  E- 171,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Taking  notes 
vrrtHUim 
at  lectttre 


Address 


^  I 


this  train 


^V^itli  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  November  11,  1918, 


Compiegne  Forest,  German  militarism  abdicated. 


Xhis  IS  a  station  on  the  Peace  Special  s  route.  Here  at  Spa, 
the  German  A.rmistiee  Commissioners  weighed  the  terms  of 
that  respite  which  meant  surrender. 


“For  the  good  of  his  people  the  K.aiser  signed  his  abdication 
in  this  room  at  his  military  headquarters  at  Spa,.  Belgium — 
almost  on  the  spot  where  he  had  ordered  the  first  shot  fired. 
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"  if: 


This  is  the  office  of  the  train-dispatcber.  Marshal  Foch,  From  here  General  Petain  ran  the  train  called  the  Riieims 
Comn^ander  of  the  Allied  Peace  Special.  W ith  an  unpar-  Sector.  He  was  the  engineer  responsible  for  the  detail  of 


the  heaviest  fighting.  If  his  train  had  gone  to  smash,  a 
million  American  lives  would  have  been  lost  in  the  wreck. 


alleled  accuracy  he  sent  army  after  army  to  victory  and, 
last  hut  not  least,  the  American  army  into  Sedan. 
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Down  to  .05  again! 

War-time  prices  drop.  It’s  time  to  BUY ! ! 


THE  CANDY  MINT  WITH  THE  H©LE 
aure  back  to  3^ 


Down  goes  the  price  of  Life  Savers  to  the  hole 
country.  Bear  this  in  mind  and  don’t  pay  more 
than  5c  for  Life  Savers  anywhere.  And  since  you 
can  get  a  hole  package  of  these  bully  little  candy 
rings  for  5c  why  pay  a  nickel  for  substitutes  that 
cost  the  dealer  less  but  cost  you  the  same? 

MINT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

New  York  Montreal 


Four  iio/esome 
flavors 

PEP-O-MINT  - 
WINT-O-GREEN 
CL-O-VE 
LIC-O-RICE 


4- 
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(Continued  from  page  57) 


the  promotion  of  the  individual  ambitions 
and  fortunes  of  government  officials. 

Further,  the  development  of  permanent 
prosperity  is  dependent  upon  the  proper 
application  of  two  basic  industrial  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  been  the  cause  of  much 
comment,  and  which  are  not  clearly  under¬ 
stood  outside  of  industrial  circles;  namely, 
the  proper  length  of  the  working  day 
and  maximum  individual  production. 

Xke  Lengtk  of  tke  ^V^ork-<lay 

HERE  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  many,  to  emphasize  their  belief 
in  the  eight-hour  work-day.  These  same 
uninformed  or  misinformed  persons  would 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  certain 
occupations  in  which  industrialists,  having 
a  keen  interest  in  the  conservation  of  man¬ 
power  will  not  permit  men  to  work  longer 
periods  than  six  or  even  fewer  hours  out  of 
twenty-four.  The  one  great  fact  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  length  of  the  work-day, 
which  only  needs  statement  to  be  obvious, 
is  that  no  universal  measure  can  be  applied 
to  all  trades  and  occupations.  man 
engaged  on  heavy  continuous  labor  reaches 
the  point  of  fatigue,  where  further  effort 
is  at  a  reduced  efficiency',  in  a  shorter 
period  than  a  man  engaged  on  light 
intermittent  work. 

In  Memorandum  No.  29  on ,  Weekly 
Hours  of  Employment,  issued  Octo^r, 
1917,  by  the  Health  of  Munition  Workers’ 
Committee  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  the  following  conclusion  as  to 
the  proper  length  of  the  work  day  appears: 
‘Tt  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  single  rule 
as  to  the  best  hours  in  all  cases.  The  best 
scheme  can  only  be  determinetl  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  factors,  e.  g. — ”  Here  follows  a  list 
of  eight  different  items  necessary  to  be 
considered,  such  as  the  character  of  the 
strain,  whether  heavy  or  light,  continuous 
or  intermittent;  pace  of  machine  work; 
factory  environment;  physical  capacity, 
age,  sex,  experience,  etc.;  factory’  organi¬ 
zation;  workers’  food;  arrangement  of 
hours  and  outside  conditions. 

In  Bulletin  No.  221  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  a  special  study  on  “Output 
in  Relation  to  Hours  of  Work”  made  by 
the  British  Health  of  Munition  Workers’ 


Committee  is  discussed.  The  following 
is  quoted;  “The  object  of  the  committee 
was  to  ascertain  the  hours  of  employment 
most  likely  to  produce  a  maximum  output 
over  periods  of  months  or  even  years. 
It  held  that  output  can  not  be  maintained 
at  the  highest  level  for  any  considerable 
period  if  the  conditions  were  such  as  to 
lead  to  excessive  fatigue  and  to  dete¬ 
rioration  in  the  health  of  the  workers.  .  .  . 
It  was  found  that  the  time  schedule  pro¬ 
ducing  the  maximum  output  varied  with 
the  character  of  the  operation.  For  men 
engaged  in  very  heav’y  labor  the  maximum 
hours  of  actual  work  yielding  the  most 
effective  results  appears  to  be  fifty-six 
hoars  per  week;  for  men  engaged  in  mod¬ 
erately  heavy  labor  probably  sixty  hours 
per  week;  while  for  men  and  youths  en¬ 
gaged  in  light  labor,  such  as  tending  semi¬ 
automatic  machines,  probably  sixty-four 
hours  per  week  should  be  the  maximum.” 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  no  eight- 
hour  day  in  England,  which  with  increased 
industrial  efficiency  will  be  a  more  formid¬ 
able  competitor  than  ever.  In  France 
and  Germany  the  work-day  is  ten  hours. 
In  Italy  it  is  even  longer. 

The  question  of  the  work -day  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  actual  facts 
here  and  abroad.  We  must  concede  that 
we  can  not  attempt  to  artificially  limit  any 
just  and  honorable  methods  which  will 
help  to  retain  our  commercial  prestige,  and 
insure  the  consequent  happiness  of  our 
I>eople  in  the  face  of  oversea  competition 
made  desperate  by’  the  spur  of  necessity, 
and  efficient  by  long  training  and  expe¬ 
rience.  We  are  not  returning  to  longer 
hours.  Industry  is  proceeding  as  usual, 
making  adjustments  as  experience  dic¬ 
tates  while  looking  to  the  best  interests 
of  all. 

'I'he  basic  eight-hour  day  which  has  been 
established  in  so  many  plants  by  govern¬ 
ment  order  at  the  demand  of  the  unions, 
is  in  effect  only  a  wage  law  which  does  not 
limit  the  number  of  hours  in  the  work-day’, 
but  does  require  the  payment  of  fifty  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  hourly  rate  for  each 
hour  worked  in  excess  of  eight  hours. 
Most  of  these  plants  have  been  ojierating 
ten  hours  a  day,  and  strikes  involving 
thousands  of  men  have  occurred  where 
the  actual  working  time  has  been  reduced 


to  only  eight  hours  of  work  with  ccm-' 
sequent  loss  of  overtime  pay.  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  basic  eight-hour  day  in 
war  industry  furnishes  no  argument  or 
precedent  for  the  adoption  of  the  actual 
eight-hour  day  in  time  of  peace. 

The  status  of  the  railroad  employees  is 
the  same.  Contrary  to  general  belief, 
there  is  no  eight-hour  work-day  on  the 
railroads.  The  hours  of  work  were  not 
changed  by  the  .\damson  Law. 

Yet,  whenever  it  can  reasonably  be 
expected  that  successful  operation  m  any 
industry  can  be  accomplished  working 
only  eight  hours  out  of  tw’enty-four,  no 
one  will  be  more  ready  to  adapt  themselves 
than  those  industrialists  who  have  won 
past  success  for  .American  industry  only 
by  working  like  the  farmer,  frequentfy 
for  twelve  or  more  hours,  and  at  the  same 
time  carrying  financial  and  managerial 
responsibility,  which  is  quite  as  wearing 
as  physical  labor.  The  responsible  di¬ 
rectors  of  industry  expect  to  meet  with 
a  very  generous  sense  of  responsibility  the 
intricate  problems  which  industry  cre¬ 
ates. 

Manifestly  the  development  of  maxi¬ 
mum  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  every 
contributor  to  any  branch  of  manu¬ 
facturing  becomes  at  once  a  matter  of 
most  important  consideration.  Restric¬ 
tion  of  output  in  any  form  will  only  re¬ 
act  against  the  permanency  of  industrial 
leadership  of  the  nation.  Manufacturers 
realize  that  to  develop  best  efforts,  wage 
payments  must  alw’ays  bear  a  proper 
relation  to  individual  efficiency. 

They  understand  that  no  nation  can 
look  hopefully  toward  a  great  commercial 
future  where  wages  constantly  go  up  and 
where  efficiency  goes  down.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  can  only  w’ork  disaster  ultimately 
to  the  worker  himself.  .Accordingly,  the 
manufacturer  has  resolutely  set  himself 
to  systematically  and  sympathetically 
bring  about  a  high  order  of  cooperation 
between  management  and  labor,  which 
will  meet  both  the  requirements  of  suc¬ 
cessful  competition  and  the  great  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  present  hour.  Above  all, 
we  must  perpetuate  those  individual  possi¬ 
bilities  which  will  help  to  maintain  citizen¬ 
ship  privileges,  the  equal  of  which  no  other 
countr\’  can  offer. 


Representative  Jokn  L.  Burnett,  of  Alabama 


Chairman  ol  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  Sixty-Iilth  Congress 


I  .AM  very  much  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  some  drastic  legislation 
ought  to  be  passed  by  this  Congress  to 
further  restrict  immigration  to  our  coun¬ 
try.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  it  would  lx; 
wise  to  prohibit  it  entirely  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years,  with  possibly  reason¬ 
able  provision  for  the  admission  of  those 
who  are  fleeing  from  religious  persecution 
or  who  have  left  their  country’  on  account 
of  the  commission  of  offenses  purely 
political. 

I  believe  we  ought  also  to  prohibit  the 
admission  of  aliens  who  fought  in  the 
armies  of  nations  with  which  this  country 
has  recently  been  at  w’ar.  To  this  I  would 
think  an  exception  should  be  ihade  of  those 
who  can  show  that  they  deserted  such 


armies  and  joined  the  armies  that  fought 
against  the  Central  Powers.  I  think  the 
burden  should  be  on  the  immigrant  to 
prove  himself  within  the  above  exceptions, 
and  if  it  should  afterward  be  ascertained 
that  he  or  any  one  for  him  made  false 
statements  to  gain  admission  they  should 
lx;  subject  to  conviction  and  imprisonment. 
The  alien  who  secured  admission  by  such 
false  testimony  should  be  deported  after 
his  term  of  imprisonment  expires. 

I  introduced  a  bill  several  months  ago 
limiting  immigration  for  any  one  year  to 
not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  naturalized  resident  males 
over  twenty-one  years  old  who  came  from 
any  foreign  country.  Since  that  time  a 
great  many  aliens  have  been  naturalized 


on  account  of  being  in  our  armies,  and  the 
maximum  percentage  is  no  doubt  too  high. 
.A  bill  of  this  kind  would  materially  reduce 
immigration.  However,  I  rather  favor  an 
absolute  prohibition  for  the  next  several 
years.  During  the  recent  war  we  have 
suffered  greatly  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  aliens  in  this  country.  The 
records  of  the  Provost  Marshal’s  Office 
show  that  thousands  of  Italian,  Greek 
and  Russian  slackers  remained  in  this 
country  and  escaped  military  service 
entirely  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
go  back  and  fight  under  their  own  flags 
and  we  could  not  force  them  to  fight  under 
ours.  I  introduced  a  bill  and  secured  its 
passage  through  the  House  last  I'ebruary 
to  deport  these  fellows  unless  they  enlisted 
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Sandman  runs  an  espe¬ 
cially  fast  and  luxurious 
train  to  Slumberland  for  those 
who  rest  their  weary  bodies  on  a 

WaS'SaqXess  Spnxvq 


The  bedspring  that  gives  you  most 
for  your  money — in  sleeping  com¬ 
fort,  restfuincss,  and  durability.  Occupants 
do  not  roll  to  center.  Guaranteed  25  years. 

Ask  your  nearest  “Way”  dealer  about  the  30  nights’ 
free  trial  offer.  Write  for  interesting  booklet. 

Way  Sagless  Spring  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Rr.imhes  in  12  ritie^  Madt  and  mU  in  Sortk 
/Itiantu  hj  Bitrt$n-Dijru  Ctrptratipn^  S.  7\ 
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in  our  armies  or  submitted  to  our  draft. 
Through  the  opposition  of  the  State 
Department  the  Senate  refused  to  act  on 
the  bill.  They  finally  secured  treaties 
with  several  of  our  co-belligerents  au¬ 
thorizing  the  drafting  of  such  persons 
unless  they  voluntarily  returned  to  their 
own  countries  within  sixty  days  from  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  These  treaties 
came  so  late  that  they  had  but  little  effect. 

I  am  fearful  that  there  will  be  a  great 
influx  of  the  worst  class  of  aliens  to  this 
country  unless  we  do  something  to  stop 
them.  The  men  who  fought  gallantly  in 
the  armies  of  our  co-belligerents  will  most 
of  them  want  to  stay  to  rehabilitate  and  re¬ 
build  their  stricken  countries,  while  the 
worst  element  will  be  rushing  to  our  shores. 

We  shall  soon  have  four  million  men  re¬ 
leased  from  bur  armies  and  perhaps  a 
million  more  put  out  of  war  industries, 
and  all  these  will  be  seeking  employment. 
It  will  be  unfair  to  our  own  soldiers  to 
allow  the  jobs  to  be  taken  and  wages  de¬ 
pressed  by  millions  of  low-priced  laborers 
from  the  other  side.  I  could  give  other 
good  reasons  why  1  believe  that  as  a  matter 
of  self-protection  we  should  keep  these 
people  out.  The  ones  I  have  stated, 
however,  1  think  are  sufficient. 

After- tKe-^^ar  Work  of 
Our  Disabled  Soldiers 

By  Dale  Wolf 

The  complete  paradox  to  all  practises 
of  society,  the  direct  opposite  to  all 
artificial  social  customs,  is  bound  to  come 
when  our  wounded  soldiers  come"  home. 
.^nd  this  radical  change  will  largely  come 
through  our  industries,  .\fter  careful  study 
of  the  afflicted  individual  in  our  factories, 
one  is  convinced  that  industry  will  do  more 
to  revolutionize  society  and  its  false  stand¬ 
ards  than  any  other  element,  by  its  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problems  of  the  after-war  re¬ 
construction  of  the  maimed  soldier. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Adam,  animals 
have  shunned  those  of  their  own  kind  who 
were  afflicted.  Humane  Ijeings  of  the  un¬ 
civilized  world  used  to  kill  their  maimed 
children.  Later  the  parents  of  afflicted 
children  allowed  them  to  live,  but  went 
around  with  bowed  heads,  feeling  that  a 
great  shame  or  curse  had  been  placed  upon 
them  by  God. 

Even  to-day  in  modem,  .Christian,  civil¬ 
ized  .\merica,  forty-nine  out  of  fifty  people 
will  not  voluntarily  associate  with  the 
afflicted.  We  may  help  a  blind  man  to 
cross  the  street  at  a  busy  comer  of  the 
city.  We  may  stop  and  give  a  cripple  a 
lift,  should  he  fall  on  a  slippery  day.  We 
may  show  a  mute  some  object  for  which  he 
is  seeking.  But  will  we  choose  a  blind 
person  to  be  our  guest  at  dinner?  We 
might  if  it  were  a  Helen  Keller.  Will  we 
select  a  deaf-and-dumb  acquaintance  to 
go  with  us  to  a  party  or  baseball  game? 
Will  we  stop  a  friend  who  uses  crutches 
and  in\ate  him  to  the  club  for  the  evening? 
Will  or  do  we  choose  these  afflicted  per¬ 
sons  for  our  friends?  Most  of  us  will  not 
have  to  search  our  conscience  far  to  be 
compelled  to  answer  “No.” 

Because  of  this  .false  standard  of  society, 
most  people  do  not  care  to  be  seen  in  the 
company  of  their  afflicted  brothers.  Even 
to-day  in  man}’  homes  where  there  is  an 
unfortunate,  the  ill-fated  member  of  the 


family  is  rarely  present  when  the  normal 
members  of  the  household  have  guests. 
If  he  is  present,  there  is  often  a  “whispered 
explanation”  as  to  why  or  how  or  what. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this,  but  the  excep¬ 
tions  are  so  rare  that  a  census  taken  would 
even  have  as  much  trouble  finding  them  as 
a  fond  mother  finding  her  son  in  an  army 
camp. 

Several  times  during  the  past  two 
months  returned  wounded  soldiers  have 
been  at  our  plant  speaking  along  lines  that 
would  encourage  our  workers  to  increase 
production.  These  men  were  heroes,  and 
will  always  be  heroes.  However,  after 
they  have  taken  off  their  uniforms  and  re¬ 
turned  to  normal  life,  how  long  will  we  be 
in  forgetting  their  sacrifices,  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  making  them  “different”  because 
of  their  affliction?  Only  in  industry  will  we 
be  likely  not  to  do  this  lamentable  piece  of 
injury  to  our  returned  soldiers. 

Sure  enough  we  pity  the  afflicted.  How¬ 
ever,  in  our  normal  social  life  our  pity  is 
only  visual  and  momentary’.  In  industry’ 
it  will  more  than  justify,  it  will  be  the  ren¬ 
dition  of  that  service  that  is  due  every  re¬ 
turned  soldier  who  has  been  handicapped 
by  the  horrors  of  war. 

During  the  war  our  manufacturing 
'plants  used  many  methods  to  get  sufficient 
help  to  turn  out  their  product.  One  of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  labor  supply 
came  from  the  utilization  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  men  and  women.  The  psycholog¬ 
ical  reaction  within  our  factories  was  not 
only  contrary  to  the  usual  attitude  of  so¬ 
ciety,  but  reversed  our  own  private  opin¬ 
ions  regarding  the  possible  effect  upon  the 
workers  in  the  factories. 

Prior  to  the  war  we  had  in  our  plant 
one  mute  operator  and  one  mute  helper  on 
a  line  of  automatic  screw-machines.  At 
first  these  two  men  were  a  curiosity  to  most 
of  the  workers,  and  were  subconsciously 
put  in  a  classification  of  “not-like-we- 
arc. 

It  was  noticeable  that  these  mutes  be¬ 
came  less  “different”  to  the  other  workers 
as  their  length  of  serv’ice  increased.  Why’? 
Because  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
normal  life  of  the  normal  worker  in  the  fac¬ 
tory’.  By  constant  association,  the  mutes 
became  “acceptetl”  so<'ially  and  otherwise. 
.\s  these  two  men  have  received  a  place  in 
the  normal  life  of  society,  so  likewise  will 
industry  introduce,  cultivate  and  foster 
other  handicapped  men  and  women  in 
their  rightful  places  in  the  world. 

When  we  placed  crippled  men  on  ma¬ 
chines,  foremen  would  accept  the  handi¬ 
capped  men  from  the  employment  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  feeling  that  “Here  is  another 
outcast  that  I’m  supposed  to  use  in  getting 
out  production;  and  then  the  manager 
wonders  why  1  can’t  get  out  the  goods.” 

I  remember  hiring  my  first  one-legged 
man  for  the  assembling  department.  I 
felt  that  first  I  should  “sell”  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  the  foreman,  if  the  idea,  as  well  as 
the  man,  was  to  succeed.  Approaching 
the  foreman  regarding  the  man  on  crutches, 
I  found  him,  as  e.xpected,  very  skeptical. 
.\ftcr  going  over  the  alleged  reasons  why 
he  should  not  be  employed,  the  foreman 
signified  his  willingness  to  give  the  fellow 
a  chance.  He  proved  to  lie  a  gtMxl  be¬ 
ginner  and  thereby’  “sold”  his  condition  to 
the  foreman  sufficiently  to  be  allowed  to 
bring  a  crippled  friend  to  that  department 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week. 

However,  some  of  the  employees  of  this 


assembling  department  turned  their  snob¬ 
bish  selves  against  such  a  thought  as  hav¬ 
ing  cripples  in  their  workroom.  One  of 
the  best  assemblers  was  heard  to  say  that 
“With  all  the  old  cripples  and  girls  in  the 
country  coming  in  to  do  the  work  of  the 
departmejit,  he  intended  to  get  out  and 
get  a  man's  job.” 

By  constant  association  with  these 
handicapped  men  this  department  is  to¬ 
day  so  accustomed  to  seeing  them  come 
into  the  workroom  that  no  more  comment 
is  expressed  at  their  presence  than  for  any 
other  new  worker. 

At  the  installation  of  twelve  new  single¬ 
spindle  drill-presses,  it  was  suggested  that 
we  have  blind  people  to  operate  them.  .\t 
once  the  question  arose,  “What  would  be 
the  psychological  effect  upon  the  other 
employees?” 

After  consultation  with  several  heads  of 
departments,  we  decided  to  find  out  the 
psychological  effect  by  trying  one  or  two 
workers  first  to  see  how  the  employees 
would  accept  them. 

When  Tinsley  (the  first  blind  man  to 
work  in  our  plant)  appeared  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  all  work  slackened  and  a  great  deal 
of  talk  at  once  started  with  conjectures 
about  what  he  would  or  would  n  jt  be  able 
to  do.  When  the  foreman  was  not  lookmg. 
some  operatives  would  even  go  over  near 
his  drill-press  to  see  if  the  “freak”  was 
working  at  all. 

Tinsley  could  not,  of  course,  know  of  his 
reception  in  that  department.  This  was  a 
good  thing,  for  it  did  not  cause  him  to  be 
self-conscious,  as  he  might  otherwise  have 
been. 

The  tool-setter  was  assigned  to  instruct 
him  in  the  setting  up  of  tools.  The  super¬ 
intendent  took  it  upon  himself  to  give  the 
instruction  of  Tinsley  his  personal  atten¬ 
tion.  This  act  on  the  part  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  helped  strengthen  the  cause  of 
handicapjK’d  men. 

By  noon,  Tinsley  knew  how  to  operate 
the  drill-press  and  was  a  producing  worker. 
When  lunch-hour  came,  the  employ’ment 
manager  was  on  hand  to  personally  take 
Tinsley  into  the  lunchroom. 

Still  he  was  of  another  world,  and  the 
regular  w’orkers  were  not  quite  sure  w’hat 
their  attitude  would  be  tow’ard  the  new¬ 
comer.  To  help  matters  along,  a  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  to  determine  the  proper  man 
to  look  after  the  needs  of  the  blind  workers. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  man  who  was  al¬ 
ready  handicapped  physically  w’ould  have 
the  best  degree  of  sympathy  for  their  coii- 
dition — consequently  would,  because  of  his 
own  position,  better  serve  the  sightless 
workers.  Such  a  man,  a  hunchback  and 
crippled  in  his  legs,  was  secured  at  once 
from  an  assembling  department. 

With  some  one  to  definitely  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  workers  of  the  dark,  there 
arose  at  once  in  the  department  a  new  spirit 
toward  the  blind.  .\  few  days  later  two 
more  blind  went  to  work.  The  tool-setter 
went  out  of  his  way  a  great  deal  to  help 
them. 

From  the  tool-setter  the  idea  of  socia¬ 
bility,  service  and  brotherhood  grew.  It 
was  contagious,  going  through  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  out  into  the  entire  factory’. 

These  men  from  the  world  of  the  social 
outcast,  due  to  the  false  standards  of  so¬ 
ciety,  were  returning  to  their  rightful 
sphere.  It  made  them  happy’,  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  them  happy  it  made  ev’eiy’  one  else 
happy.  Their  number  grew.  They  went 
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to  lunch  in  a  line  singing  or  whistling— not 
always  guided  by  their  regular  guardbn, 
for  there  was  much  rivalry  among  the 
workers  as  to  who  would  serve  them,  and 
they  certainly  never  lacked  for  attention. 

For  the  first  few  days  their  pbnist  was 
escorted  to  the  recreation-room  piano  for 
a  lunch-peritxl  concert.  Then  several  of 
his  afflicted  associates  would  go  with  him 
to  the  instrument.  Sewn  they  were  sing¬ 
ing.  a  little  at  first,  then  more  and  more. 

Now,  one  noon-hour  out  of  every  week  is 
given  over  to  an  entertainment  by  our 
blind  men.  (Our  blind  women,  recently 
added,  have  not  yet  entered  thc'se  func¬ 
tions.)  .Vnd  such  entertainments  as  they 
are!  They  would  put  the  bills  of  many 
vaudeville  houses  to  shame.  They  are 
musical  and  they  are  funny.  Not  all  of 
the  blind  men  jierform.  In  fact,  the  best 
worker  of  the  crew  claims  to  have  no  talent 
for  entertaining. 

The  sujx'rintendent  of  inspection  was 
commenting  upon  how  happy  the  blind 
men  were,  and  said:  “If  those  fellows  can  be 
so  happy  and  contented  with  their  great 
affliction,  I’m  going  to  try  and  be  likewise. 
They  are  teaching  us  all  to  do  less  knock¬ 
ing  and  more  boosting.  I  know  that  for  me 
they  have  shown  me  a  new  outlook  in  life 
and  I’m  going  to  be  able  to  smile  more  for 
having  been  associated  with  them.” 

Throughout  the  factory  other  men  and 
women  are  saying  the  same  things  and  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  plant  has  l)een 
changed.  Even  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  has  caught  their  spirit  and  he  has 
pas^  many  happy  lunch-hours  due  to  the 
smiles  and  fun  of  the  blind  workers. 

Socially  these  handicapped  men  and 
women  are  fitting  themselves  into  a  niche 
never  before  believed  possible  by  them. 
They  are  being  treatexi  like  normal  human 
beings.  Men  sit  down  to  talk  with  them. 
Women  walk  to  the  cars  and  home  with  the 
blind  women.  In  short ,  they  are  just  being 
treated  naturally. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  blind 
workers  do  not  need  as  much  attention  as 
was  at  first  thought.  Men  and  women  are 
just  as  eager  to  advance  their  service  as 
always,  but  they  have  discovered  that  the 
afflicted  ones  desire  to  use  all  of  their 
own  abilities  and  talents  normally,  not 
being  made  to  feel  their  own  shortcomings. 

Thus  great  mutual  profit  is  coming  to 
society  through  industry.  The  thing  that 
social-service  workers  have  been  striving 
for  in  much  of  their  work  can  be  and  is 
being  accomplished  by  industry. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  society  will 
fwl  that  it  has  been  the  benefactor  in 
giving  handicapped  men  and  women  a 
chance  to  become  “as  we  are.”  But  so¬ 
ciety  will  find  itself  just  as  much  as 
our  unfortunate  brothers  will  find  them- 
^Ives.  It  will  be  a  great  mutual  awaken¬ 
ing.  and  society  should  not  forget  that  it  is 
finding  its  true  and  honorable  relationship 
to  its  unlucky  associates.  Industry  has 
knocked  down  these  false  standards  and 
has  proven  its  case  to  the  world. 

In  industry  every  man  stands  true,  as  he 
is.  The  crippled  returned  soldiers  who  go 
into  industry  will  still  be  serving  the  cause 
of  humanity  in  a  measure  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  large  as  when  they  were  giving 
their  life’s  blood  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
on  the  fields  of  France.  For  here  in  in¬ 
dustry  society  will  crawl  out  of  the  dark 
ag«  into  the  sunlight  of  its  true  relation¬ 
ship  to  all  physically  handicapped. 
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He  Shot  the  Gun 


It  Took  Years 
But  He  Did  It 


He  finally  solved  the  problem  by 
sealing  the  grains  in  huge  guns.  Then 
he  revolved  the  guns  for  one  hour  in 
550  degrees  of  heat. 

When  he  shot  the  guns  every  food 
cell  exploded.  About  125  million 
steam  explosions  occurred  in  every 
kernel. 

Airy,  Flaky  Bubbles 


The  fearful  heat  created  a  toasted 
nut  flavor. 

The  explosions  created  flimsy 
morsels,  which  melted  away  at  a  touch. 

He  had  what  is  recognized  every¬ 
where  now  as  the  most  delicious 
wheat  food  in  the  world. 

But  above  all  it  was  a  whole  grain 
made  wholly  digestible.  Every  food 
cell  was  broken,  and  that  never  before 
was  done. 

He  applied  the  same  method  to 
rice.  Then  to  pellets  of  hominy,  and 
created  Corn  Puffs. 

Now  there  are  three  Puffed  Grains,  each  with  its  own  delights. 
And  happy  children  are  now  getting  about  two  million  dishes  daily. 
Don’t  let  your  children  miss  their  share. 

Keep  all  three  kinds  on  hand. 


And  Found  that  He  Had  the 
Greatest  Wheat  Food  in  Existence 


Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson  knew  that 
each  wheat  kernel  contained  some 
125  million  food  cells. 

He  knew  that  each  cell  contained 
a  trifle  of  moisture. 

So  he  said,  “l  will  turn  that  mois¬ 
ture  to  steam,  then  explode  it.  Thus 
I  will  burst  every  food  cell  so  diges¬ 
tion  can  instantly  act.” 


The  grains  came  out  shaped  as 
they  grew,  but  puffed  to  bubbles  eight 
times  normal  size. 


Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 
and  Corn  Puffs 

Each  ISc^Except  in  Far  West 
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Cnestnut  T 


EDITOR,*S  y^OTE — Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree 
no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  VC^e  wiP  gJadJy  ^ay  for  avaiU 
able  ones.  Address  aP  manuscripts  to  *ihe  Chestnut  Tree, 
enciosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


Drawings  by  Ralph  Barton 


APRIL 


A  DARKY  was  unloading  horses  and 
when  he  had  the  halter-hanks  of  six  horses 
he  started  up  the  road  toward  camp  and 
the  stables.  Just  before  entering  camp  the 
road  turned  sharply  to  the  right,  in  fact  it 
made  a  right  angle  with  its  previous 
course. 

At  this  point  the  darky  with  his  six  hal¬ 
ter-hanks  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
getting  all  the  horses  to  make  the  turn, 
and  he  was  heard  to  shout: 

“Here,  what’s  de  matter  wid  you-all? 
Don’t  you-all  know  how  to  make  a  turn 
to  da  right?  Numljer  one  pivot!  Pivot 
there  on  da  right!” 


One  day  on  a  road  in  Belgium  a  boche 
officer  met  a  youngster  leading  a  donkey. 
He  accosted  him  with  the  familiarity  of  his 
race  which  tries  to  be  agreeable  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  only  in  being  rough. 

“Ah,  little  one,  you  have  a  fine  donkey 
there.  What  do  you  call  it?  Albert,  I 
wager.” 

“Oh,  no,  sir,”  answered  the  child,  “I  love 
my  king  too  much.” 

The  officer  raised  his  eyebrows;  an  an¬ 
noying  thought  could  be  read  on  his 
wrinkled  red  face,  and  he  said:  “I  hope  at 
least  that  you  do  not  call  him  William.” 

The  boy  answered  quickly  with  ironic 
candor,  “Oh,  no,  sir,  I  love  my  donkey  toti 
much.” 


‘Have  you  mopped  that 


Officer 

floor  yet?” 
Private: 
Officer: 
Private: 
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They  Wanted 

Jell-O 


Do  you  remember  the  dreadful  disappointment  it 
used  to  be  in  the  old  days  at  home  when  mother 
brought  on  for  dessert  some  baked  apples  or  pieplant 
pie,  or  something  else  that  was  too  common,  and  you 
had  expected  ice  cream  or  shortcake  at  least  ? 

Now  the  little  folks  want  Jell-O,  and  it  is  so  deli¬ 
cious,  refreshing,  pure  and  wholesome,  so  "economi¬ 
cal”  and  so  easily  prepared,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  little  tots  or  anybody  else  should  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  their  dessert. 

Creamy  Desserts 

That  do  not  require  any  cream  at  all  for  making 
them,  nor  eggs  or  sugar,  are  made  in  perfection  of 
Jell-0 — and  of  course  they  do  not  have  to  be  cooked, 
y  To  give  you  the  best  possible  idea  of  "the  Jell-0 
\  way”  we  will  send  you,  free,  a  copy  of  the  latest  Jell-0 
\  Book,  which  gives  full  information  on  the  subject,  if 
y  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address. 

■  In  every  case  of  sickness  or  convalescence  there 
is  a  period  when  feeding  is  a  most  important  factor, 
and  often  it  is  found  that  Jell-0  is  the  one  particular 
dish  which  satisfies  the  craving  for  something  refresh¬ 
ing  and  revives  the  weakened  appetite. 

Jell-0  is  made  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors:  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate. 
At  any  grocer’s,  2  packages  for  25  cents. 
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Some  Rooms  Achieve  Distinction — Others  Are  Just  Rooms 

Restfulness  and  dignity  are  secured  by  using  soft  tinted,  velvety 
walls  as  backgrounds  for  your  furnishings.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  walls 
are  the  setting  for  the  picture. 

Select  your  tint  with  care.  Neutral  colors  and  shades  used  upon  the  walls  enable 
the  furniture,  rugs  and  hangings  to  express  their  p)ersonality.  And,  the  finished  room 
gives  a  sense  of  restfulness  and  well  being  that  should  be  the  key-note  of  every  home. 

Walls  become  beautiful  backgrounds  when  covered  with  Liquid  Velvet.  Liquid 
Velvet  is  a  flat  toned  wall  finish  that  is  hard  as  enamel.  It  is  made  in  numerous 
colors  and  tints  to  meet  every  need.  Economical  because  of  its  great  spread  and 
covering  quality.  Durable  and  washable — insuring  perfect  cleanliness. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  Liquid  Velvet  book,  with  its  many  helpful  suggestions — 
also  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  from  whom  you  can  secure  Liquid  Velvet. 
Remember,  our  Service  Department  will  aid  you  in  solving  your  decorative  problems. 

The  O’Brien  Varnish  Co.,  704  Washington  Avenue,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
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ALL  THE  BROTHERS  WERE  VALIANT 


He  had  a  fashion  of  stretching  and  yawn¬ 
ing  comfortably  as  he  bade  her  g(^  night, 
and  sometimes  a  yawn  caught  him  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  and  he  talked  while  he 
va^Tied.  She  hated  this.  She  was  pass¬ 
ing  through  that  hard  middle  ground,  that 
purgatory  between  maidenhood  and  wife¬ 
hood  in  the  course  of  which  married  folk 
find  each  other  only  human,  after  all.  And 
she  had  not  yet  come  to  accept  this  condi¬ 
tion  and  to  glory  in  it.  She  had  always 
thought  of  Joel  as  a  hero,  a  protector,  a 
fine,  stalwart,  able,  noble  man.  Now  she 
forgot  that  he  was  commander  of  this  ship 
and  master  of  the  men  aboard,  and  saw  in 
him  only  a  man  who,  when  work  was  done, 
liked  to  take  his  ease — and  who  talked 
through  his  yawns. 

She  gnawed  at  this  bone  of  discontent  in 
the  hours  when  Joel  was  busy  with  his 
work.  She  was  furiously  resentful  of  Joel’s 
flesh-and-bloodedness;  and  Joel,  because 
he  was  too  busy  to  be  introspective,  con¬ 
tinued  calmly  happy  and  content. 

The  whales  led  them  past  Easter  Island 
for  a  space;  and  then,  abruptly,  they  were 
gone.  Came  day  on  day  when  the  men  at 
the  masthead  saw  no  misty  spout  against 
the  wide  blue  of  the  sea.  no  glistening  black 
body  awash  among  the  waves.  .■\nd  the 
Sathan  Ross,  with  all  hands  scrubbing 
white  the  decks  again,  bent  northward, 
working  toward  that  maze  of  tiny  islands 
which  dot  the  wide  South  Seas. 

Their  water  was  getting  stale  and  run¬ 
ning  somewhat  low,  and  they  nt‘e<letl  fresh 
foodstuffs.  Joel  planned  to  touch  at  the 
first  land  that  offered.  Tubuai.  that  would 
be.  He  marked  their  progress  on  the  chart. 

,  On  the  evening  before  they  would  reach 
the  island,  when  Joel  and  Priss  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  sleep.  Priss  burst  out  furiously, 
like  a  teapot  that  boils  over.  The  storm 
came  without  warning  and — so  far  as 
Joel  could  see — without  provocation.  She 
was  sick,  she  said,  of  the  endless  waste  of 
blue  water.  She  wanted  to  see  land.  To  step 
on  it.  If  she  were  not  allowed  to  do  so 
very  soon,  she  would  die. 

Joel,  at  first,  was  minded  to  tell  her  that 
they  would  sight  land  in  the  morning,  then, 
with  one  of  the  blundering  impulses  to 
which  husbands  fall  victim  at  such  mo¬ 
ments.  he  decided  to  wait  and  surprise  her. 
So,  instead  of  telling  her.  he  chuckled  as 
though  at  some  secret  jest,  and  tried  to 
quiet  her  by  patting  her  ilark  head. 

SHE  fell  silent  at  his  caress,  and  Joel 
thought  she  was  appeased.  .\s  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  she  was  hating  him  for  having 
laughed  at  her,  and  her  calm  was  fero¬ 
cious.  He  discovered  this,  too  late. 

He  had  just  kissed  her  good  night.  She 
turned  her  cheek  to  his  lips,  and  he  was 
faintly  hurt  at  this.  But  he  only  said 
cheerfully:  "There,  Priss.  You  will  be  all 
right  in  the  morning.” 

He  yawned  in  midsentence,  so  that  the 
last  two  or  three  words  sounded  as  though 
he  were  tiy  ing  to  swallow  a  large  and  hot 
potato  while  he  uttered  them.  Priss  could 
stand  no  more  of  that.  Positively.  So  she 
slapped  his  face. 

He  was  amazed,  and  he  stood  looking  at 
her  helplessly,  while  the  slapped  cheek  grew 
redder  and  redder.  Priss  burst  into  tears. 
stampe<l  her  foot,  called  him  names  she  did 


-  {Continued  from  page  22)  - 

not  mean,  and  as  a  climax,  darted  into  her 
own  cabin,  and  swung  the  door,  and 
snapped  the  latch. 

Joel  did  not  in  the  least  understand,  and 
he  went  to  his  bunk  at  last,  profoundly 
troubled. 

An  hour  after  they  anchored,  the  next 
day,  at  Tubuai,  a  boat  came  out  from  shore 
and  ran  alongside,  and  Mark  Shore  swung 
across  the  rail,  aboard  the  Nathan  Ross. 

VI 

JOEL  was  below,  in  the  cabin  with  Priss, 
when  his  brother  boarded  the  ship. 
Varde  and  Dick  Morrell  had  gone  ashore 
for  water  and  supplies,  and  Priss  was  to  go 
that  afternoon,  with  Joel.  She  was  sewing 
a  ribbon  rosette  upon  the  hat  she  would 
wear,  when  she  and  Joel  heard  the  sound 
of  excited  voices^  and  the  movement  of  feet 
on  the  deck  above  their  head.  He  left  her, 
curled  up  on  the  cushioned  bench,  with  the 
gay  ribbon  in  her  hands,  and  went  out 
through  the  main  cabin  and  up  the  com¬ 
panion-ladder.  He  had  been  trying,  clum¬ 
sily  enough,  to  make  friends  with  Priss; 
but  she  was  very  much  on  her  dignity  that 
morning. 

When  his  head  rose  above  the  level  of  the 
cabin  skylight,  he  saw  a  group  of  men  near 
the  rail  amidships.  Finch  and  Hooper, 
and  old  .\aron  Burnham,  and  two  of  the 
harpooners,  all  pressing  close  about  an¬ 
other  man.  Finch  obscured  the  other  man 
from  Joel’s  \aew,  until  he  climbed  up  on 
deck.  Then  he  saw  that  the  other  man  was 
his  brother. 

He  went  forward  to  join  them,  and  it 
chanced  that  at  first  no  one  of  them  looked 
in  his  direction.  Mark’s  back  was  half- 
turneil,  but  Joel  could  see  that  his  brother 
was  lean,  and  bronzed  by  the  sun.  .\nd  he 
wore  no  hat.  and  his  thick,  black  hair  was 
rumpled  and  wild. 

T  he  white  shirt  that  he  wore  was  open 
at  the  throat  above  his  brown  neck.  His 
arms  were  bare  to  the  elbow.  His  chest 
was  like  a  barrel.  There  was  a  splendor  of 
strength  and  vigor  about  the  man,  in  the 
ver>’  l(x)k  of  him,  and  in  his  eye,  and  his 
voice,  and  his  laughter.  He  seemetl  to 
shine,  like  the  sun. 

Joel,  as  he  came  near  them,  heard  Mark 
laugh  throatily  at  something  Finch  had 
said;  and  he  heard  Finch  say  unctuously: 
“Be  sure.  Captain  Shore,  every  man 
aboard  here  is  damned  glad  you’ve  come 
back  to  us.  You  were  missed,  missed 
sore,  sir.” 

Mark  laugheil  again  at  that,  and  he 
clapped  Jim’s  shoulder.  The  action  swung 
him  around  so  that  he  saw  Joel  for  the  first 
time.  Joel  thrust  out  his  hand. 

“Mark,  man!  They  said  you  were 
dead!”  he  exclaimed. 

Mark  Shore’s  eyes  narrowed  for  an  in¬ 
stant.  in  a  quick,  appraising  scrutiny  of  his 
brother.  “Dead?”  he  laughed  jeeringly. 
“Do  I  look  dead?”  He  stared  at  Joel 
more  closely,  glanced  at  the  other  man,  and 
chuckled.  “By  the  Lord,  kid,”  he  cried,  “1 
believe  old  .\sa  has  put  you  in  my  shoes!” 

Joel  nodded.  “He  gave  me  command  of 
the  Nathan  Ross.  Yes.” 

Mark  looked  sidewise  at  big  Jim  Finch, 
and  grinned.  “Over  your  head,  eh,  Jim? 
Too  damned  bad!” 


Finch  smirked.  “I  had  no  wish  for  the 
place,  sir.  You  see,  I  felt  very  sure  you 
would  be  coming  back  to  your  own.” 

Mark  tilted  back  his  head  and  laughed. 
“You  were  always  a  very  cautious  man. 
Jim  Finch.  Never  jumped  till  you  were 
sure  where  you  would  land.”  He  wheeled 
on  Joel.  “VVell,  boy — how  does  it  feel  to 
wear  long  pants?” 

Joel,  holding  his  anger  in  check,  said 
slowly:  “We’ve  done  well.  Close  on  eight 
hundred  barrel  aboard.” 

Mark  wagged  his  head  in  solemn  reproof. 
“Joey,  Joey,  you’ve  been  fiddling  away 
your  time.  I  can  see  that!” 

Over  his  brother’s  shoulder,  Joel  saw  the 
grinning  face  of  big  Jim  Finch,  and  his  eyes 
hardene<l.  He  said  quietly:  “If  that’s  your 
tone,  Mark,  you’ll  call  back  your  boat  and 
go  ashore.” 

A  flame  surged  across  Mark’s  cheek,  and 
he  took  one  swift,  terrible  step  toward  his 
brother.  But  Joel  did  not  give  ground, 
and  after  a  moment  in  which  their  eyes 
clashed  like  swords,  Mark  relaxed,  and 
laughed  and  bowed  low. 

“I  was  wrong,  grievously  wrong.  Cap¬ 
tain  Shore,”  he  said  sonorously.  “I  neg¬ 
lected  the  respect  due  your  office.  Your 
high  office,  sir.  I  thank  you  for  reminding 
me  of  the — proprieties.  Captain.”  And  he 
added  in  a  different  tone,  “Now,  will  you 
not  invite  me  aft  on  your  ship,  sir?” 

Joel  hesitated  for  a  bare  instant,  caught 
by  a  vague  foretxxling  that  he  could  not 
explain.  But  in  the  end  he  nodded,  as 
though  in  answer  to  the  unspoken  question 
in  his  thoughts.  “Will  you  come  down 
into  the  cabin,  Mark?”  he  invited  quietly. 
“I’ve  much  to  ask  you,  and  you  must  have 
many  things  to  tell.” 

M.\RK  nodded.  “I  will  come,”  he  said, 
and  his  eyes  lighted  suddenly,  and  he 
dropped  a  hand  on  Joel’s  shoidder.  “Aye, 
Joel,”  he  said  softly  into  his  brother’s  ear, 
as  they  went  aft  together.  “.\ye.  I’ve 
much  to  tell.  Many  things  and  marvel¬ 
ous.  Matters  you’d  scarce  credit,  Joel.” 
Joel  looked  at  him  quickly,  and  Mark 
nodded.  “True  they  are,  Joel!”  he  crietl 
exultantly.  “Marvelous — and  true  as 

good,  red  gold.” 

.At  the  tone,  and  the  eager  light  in  his 
brother’s  eyes,  Joel’s  slow  pul^  quick¬ 
ened,  but  he  said  nothing.  At  the  top  of  the 
cabin  companion,  he  stepped  aside  to  let 
Mark  descend  first,  and  Mark  went  down 
the  steep  and  awkward  stair  with  the  easy, 
sliding  gait  of  a  great  cat.  Joel,  behind 
him,  could  see  the  muscles  stir  and  swell 
upon  his  shoulders.  In  the  cabin,  Mark 
halted  abruptly,  and  looked  about,  and  ex¬ 
claimed:  “You’ve  changed  things,  Joel! 
I’d  not  know  the  place!” 

The  door  into  Priscilla’s  cabin,  across  the 
stem,  was  open.  Priss  had  finished  that 
matter  of  the  ribbon,  and  was  watering  her 
flowers,  kneeling  on  the  bench,  when  she 
heard  Mark’s  voice,  and  knew  it.  And  she 
cried,  in  surprise  and  joy;.  “Mark!  Oh — 
Mark!”  .\nd  she  ran  to  the  door,  and 
stood  there,  framed  for  Mark’s  eyes  against 
the  light  behind  her,  hands  holding  to  the 
door-frame  on  either  side. 

Mark  cried  delightedly:  “Priss  Holt!” 
.\nd  he  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant,  and 
caught  her  without  ceremony,  and  kissed 
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her  roundly,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  when  he  came  home  from  the  sea.  But 
he  must  have  been  a  blind  man  not  to  have 
seen  in  that  first  moment  that  Priss  was 
no  longer  child,  but  woman.  And  Mark 
was  not  blind.  He  kissed  her  till  she 
laughingly  fought  herself  free. 

“Mark!”  she  cried  again.  “You’re  not 
dead.  I  knew  you  couldn’t  be.” 

Joel,  behind  them,  at  sight  of  Priscilla 
in  his  brother’s  arms,  had  stirred  with  a 
quick  rush  of  anger;  but  he  was  ashamed  of 
it  the  next  moment,  and  stood  still  where 
he  was.  Mark  held  Priss  by  the  shoulders, 
laughing  down  at  her. 

“And  how  did  you  know'  I  couldn’t 
be  dead,”  he  demanded,  “Miss  Wise 
-  Lady?” 

She  moved  her  head  confusedly.  “Oh — 
you  were  always  so — so  alive,  or  something. 
You  just  couldn’t  be.” 

He  chuckled,  released  her,  and  stood 
away  and  surveyed  her.  “Priss,  Priss,”  he 
said  contritely.  “You’re  not  a  little  kid 
any  longer.  Dresses  down,  and  hair  up.” 
He  wagged  his  head.  “It’s  a  wonder  you 
did  not  slap  my  face.”  And  then  he 
looked  from  her  to  Joel,  and  abruptly  he 
tossed  his  great  head  back  and  laughed 
aloud.  “By  the  Lord,”  he  roared,  “the 
children  are  married!  Married!”  ' 

PRISCILLA  flushed  furiously,  and 
stamped  her  foot  at  him.  “Of  course 
we’re  married!”  she  cried.  “Did  you  think 
I’d  come  clear  around  the  w-orld  w'ith — ” 
Her  words  were  smothered  in  her  own  hot 
blushes,  and  Mark  laughed  again,  until  she 
cried:  “Stop  it!  I  won’t  have  you  laughing 
at  us.  Joel,  make  him  stop!” 

Mark  solx.“red  instantly,  and  he  backe<l 
away  from  Joel  in  mock  panic,  both  hands 
raised  defensively,  so  that  they  laughed  at 
him.  When  they  laughed,  he  cast  aside  his 
panic,  and  sat  down  on  the  cushions, 
stretching  his  legs  luxuriously  before  him. 
“Now,”  he  e.xclaimed,  “tell  me  all  about  it. 
When,  and  why.  and  how?” 

Priss  dropped  on  the  liench  beside  him, 
feet  tucked  under  her  in  the  miraculous 
fashion  of  small  women;  and  she  enumer¬ 
ated  her  answers  on  the  pink  tips  of  her  fin¬ 
gers.  “When?”  she  repeated.  “The  day 
before  we  sailed.  Why?  Just  because. 
How?  In  the  same  old  way.”  She  waved 
her  hand,  as  though  disposing  of  the  matter 
once  and  for  all,  and  looketl  up  at  him  and 
laughe<l.  Joel  thought  she  had  not  seemed 
so  completely  happy  since  the  day  the 
cabin  was  finished.  “So,”  she  said,  “that’s 
all  there  is  to  tell  you  about  us.  Tell  us 
about  you.” 

Mark’s  eyes  twinkled.  “.\h,  now,  what’s 
the  use?  That  will  come  later.  Besides — 
some  chapters  are  not  for  gentle  ears.” 
He  nodded  toward  Joel.  “So  you  love  the 
boy,  yonder?” 

Priss  boblx*d  her  head,  red  lips  pursed, 
eyes  dancing. 

“Why?”  Mark  demanded.  “What  do 
you  discover  in  him?” 

She  looked  at  Joel,  and  they  laughed  to¬ 
gether  as  though  at  some  delightful  secret, 
mutually  sharetl.  Mark  wagged  his  head 
dolorously.  “.\nd  I  suppose  he’s  wild 
about  you?”  he  asked. 

She  nodded  more  vigorously  than  ever. 
Mark  rubbed  his  hands  together.  He 
looked  at  Joel  with  a  faintly  malicious  twin¬ 
kle  in  his  eyes.  Joel  saw  the  mocking  and 
malignant  little  devil  in  his  eye.  “I’ve 
never  had  a  kid  sister,”  said  Mark  gaily. 


“And  it  has  been  the  great  sorrow  of  my 
life,  Priss.  Joel,  you  must  expect  Priss  and 
myself  to  turn  out  the  ver>'  best  of  friends.” 

-And  Priscilla,  on  the  seat  beside  him, 
nodded  her  lovely  head  once  more.  “I 
should  say  so!”  she  e.\claimed. 

VII 

ARK  SHORE  held  something  like  a 
reception  on  the  Nathan  Ross,  all  that 
first  day.  He  went  forward  among  the  men 
to  greet  old  friends  and  meet  new  ones, 
and  came  back  and  complimented  Joel  on 
the  quality  of  his  crew.  “You’ve  made  good 
men  of  them,”  he  said,  “those  that  weren’t 
good  men  before.” 

He  listened,  with  a  smile  half  contemptu¬ 
ous,  to  Jim  Finch’s  somewhat  slavish 
phrases  of  welcome  and  admiration;  and  he 
talked  with  Varde,  the  morose  second  mate, 
so  gaily  that  even  N’arde  was  cozened  at 
last  into  a  grin.  Old  Hooper  was  pathetic¬ 
ally  glad  to  see  him.  Hooper  had  been 
mate  of  the  ship  on  which  Mark  started  out 
as  a  boy,  and  he  liked  to  hark  back  to  those 
days.  Young  Dick  Morrell,  on  his  trips 
from  the  shore,  gave  Mark  frank  worship. 

Joel  saw  all  this.  He  could  not  help  see¬ 
ing  it.  -And  he  told  himself,  again  and 
-again,  that  it  was  only  to  be  expected. 
Mark  had  captained  this  ship,  had  cap¬ 
tained  these  men  on  their  last  cruise;  they 
had  thought  him  dead.  It  was  only  nat¬ 
ural  that  they  should  welcome  him  back  to 
life  again. 

But  even  while  he  gave  himself  this  re¬ 
assurance,  he  knew  that  it  was  untrue. 
There  was  more  than  mere  welcome  in  the 
attitude  of  the  men;  there  was  more  than 
admiration.  There  was  a  quality  of  awe 
that  was  akin  to  worship;  and  there  was. 
l)eneath  this  awe,  a  lively  curiosity  as  to 
what  Mark  would  do.  They  knew  him  for 
a  quick  man,  dominant,  one  with  the  will 
to  lead;  and  now  he  found  himself  sup¬ 
planted,  dependent  upon  the  word  of  his 
own  younger  brother.  Ever>'  one  knew 
that  Mark  and  Joel  had  always  been 
enemies  rather  than  comrades;  so  now 
they  wondered  and  waited  and  watched 
with  all  their  eyes.  Joel  saw  them,  by 
twos  and  threes,  whispering  together  about 
the  ship;  and  he  knew  what  it  was  they 
were  asking  each  other. 

Of  all  those  on  the  Nathan  Ross  that  day 
Mark  himself  seemed  least  conscious  of  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  the  situation.  He 
was  glad  to  be  back  among  friends;  but 
beyontl  that  he  did  not  go.  He  gave  Joel 
an  exaggerateii  measure  of  respect,  so  ex¬ 
treme  that  it  was  worse  than  scorn  or 
mockery.  Otherwise,  he  took  no  notice  of 
the  potentialities  created  by  his  return. 

Priss  had  planned  to  go  ashore  in  the 
afternoon;  but  Mark  dissuade<l  her.  This 
was  not  difficult ;  he  did  it  so  laughingly  and 
so  dexterously  that  Priss  changed  her  mind 
without  knowing  just  why  she  did  so. 
Mark  took  itoipon  himself  to  make  up  for 
her  disappointment;  they  were  together 
most  of  the  long,  hot  afternoon;  Joel  could 
hear  their  laughter  now  and  then. 

He  had  expected  to  go  ashore  with  Priss; 
but  when  she  came  to  him  and  said:  “Joe, 
Mark  says  it’s  just  dirty  and  hot  and  ugly 
ashore,  and  I’m  not  going,”  he  changed  his 
mind.  There  was  no  need  of  his  making 
the  trip,  after  all.  A'arde  and  Morrell  had 
brought  out  water,  towing  long  strings  of 
almost-filled  casks  behind  their  boats;  and 
boats  from  the  shore  had  come  off  to  sell 


fresh  food.  So  at  dusk  the  anchor  came 
up.  and  the  Nathan  Ross  spread  her  dingy 
sails  and  stalked  out  of  the  harbor  wiS 
the  utmost  dignity  in  every  stiff  line  of 
and  the  night  behind  them  swallowed  up 
the  island.  Mark  and  Priss  were  astern 
to  watch  it  blend  in  the  darkness  and  lo% 
itself;  and  Priss.  when  their  last  glimpse  of 
it  faded,  heard  the  man  draw  a  deep  breath 
of  something  like  relief.  She  looked  up  at 
him  with  wide,  curious  eyes. 

“What  is  it?”  she  ask^  softly.  “Were 
you — unhappy  there?” 

Mark  laughed  aloud.  “My  dear  Priss,” 
he  said,  in  the  elder-brother  manner  he  d- 
fected  toward  her.  “My  dear  Priss,  the 
South  Sea  Islands  are  no  place  for  a  white 
man.  especially  when  he  is  alone.  I’m  gW 
to  get  back  to  the  smell  of  oil,  w  ith  an  honest 
deck  underfoot.  And  I  don’t  mind  sajing 
so.” 

Priss  shuddered  and  wrinkled  her  nose. 
“Ugh,  how  I  hate  that  smell!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Blit,  Mark — tell  me  w  here  you’ve 
been  and  what  you  did  and — everj’thing. 
Why  won’t  you  tell?” 

He  wagged  his  head  at  her  severely. 
“Children,”  he  said,  “should  be  seen  and 
not  heard.” 

She  stamped  her  foot.  “I’m  not  a 
child!  I’m  not  a  child!  I’m  a  woman!” 

He  bent  toward  her  suddenly,  his  dark 
eyes  so  close  to  hers  that  she  could  see  the 
flickering  flame  which  played  in  them,  and 
the  twist  of  his  smile.  “I  wonder,”  he 
whispered.  “Oh — I  wonder  if  you  are.” 

She  was  frightened,  deliciously. 

Mark  had  persisted,  all  day  long,  in  his 
refusal  to  tell  her  of  himself.  He  had 
dropped  a  sentence  now  and  then  that 
brought  to  life  in  her  imagination  a  strange, 
wild  picture.  But  always  he  set  a  bar 
upon  his  lips,  caught  back  the  words,  re¬ 
fused  to  explain  what  it  was  he  had  meant 
to  say.  When  she  persisted,  he  laughed 
at  her  and  told  her  he  only  did  it  to  be 
mysterious.  “Mystery  is  always  interest¬ 
ing,  you  understand,”  he  explained.  “And 
— I  wish  to  be  very'  interesting  to  you, 
Priss.” 

SHE  looked  around  the  after-deck  for 
Joel;  but  he  weis  below  in  the  cabin, 
and  she  decided  abruptly  that  she  must  go 
down. 

They  had  bought  chickens  at  Tubuai, 
and  they  had  tw'o  of  them,  boiled,  for  sup¬ 
per  that  night  in  the  cabin.  It  was  a  feast 
after  the  long  months  of  sober  diet ;  and  the 
presence  of  Mark  made  it  something  more. 
He  was  a  gootl  talker,  and  without  reveal¬ 
ing  anything  of  the  months  of  disappear¬ 
ance,  he  nevertheless  told  them  stories  that 
held  each  one  breathless  with  inter^. 
But  after  supper  he  went  on  deck  with 
Finch,  and  Joel  and  Priss  sat  in  the  cabin 
astern  for  a  while;  and  Joel  wrote  up,  in 
the  ship’s  log,  the  story  of  his  brother’s 
return.  Priss  read  it  over  his  shoulder,  and 
afterward  she  clung  close  to  Joel.  “He’s 
a  terribly — overwhelming  man,  isn’t  he?” 
she  whispered. 

Joel  looktxi  down  at  her  and  smiled 
thoughtfully.  “Aye,  Mark’s  a  big  man,” 
he  agreed.  “Big — in  many  ways.  But — 
you’ll  be  use<l  to  him  presently,  Priss.” 

When  she  prepared  to  go  to  bed,  he  bade 
her  good  night  and  left  her  and  went  on 
deck;  and  Priss,  in  her  narrow  bunk  in  the 
cabin  at  the  ride  of  the  ship,  lay  wide-eyed, 
with  many  thoughts  stirring  in  her  small 
head.  She  was  still  awake  when  she  heard 
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them  come  down  into  the  main  cabin  to¬ 
gether,  Joel  and  Mark.  The  walls  were 
thin;  she  could  hear  their  words,  and  she 
heard  Mark  iisk;  “Sure  I’riss  is  asleep? 
There  are  parts — not  for  the  pretty  ears  of 
a  bride.  Joel.” 

Priss  was  not  asleep;  but  when  Joel  came 
to  see.  she  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  as  still 
as  still,  scarce  breathing.  Joel  bent  over 
her  softly;  and  he  touchetl  her  head 
clumsily  with  his  hand  anil  patted  it  and 
went  away  again,  closing  her  door  behind 
him.  She  heard  him  tell  Mark,  “.\ye, 
she’s  fast  aslt“ep.” 

The  brothers  sat  by  Joel’s  desk  in  the 
cabin  across  the  stem;  and  Mark,  without 
preamble,  tolil  his  stor>-  there.  Priss,  ten 
feet  away,  heard  every  word;  and  she  lay 
huddleil  beneath  the  blankets,  eyes  staring 
upward  into  the  darkness  of  her  cabin;  and 
as  she  listened  she  shuddered  and  trembled 
and  shrank  at  the  terror  anil  wonder  and 
ugliness  of  the  tale  he  told.  No  Desde- 
mona  ever  listened  with  such  half-caught 
breath. 

VIII 
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‘•■yT^OU’RE  blaming  me.”  said  Mark, 

I  when  he  and  Joel  were  putting  at 
their  pipes,  “for  leaving  my  ship.” 

Joel  said  slowly:  “No.  But  I  do  not 
understand  it.” 

Mark  laugheil.  a  soft  and  throaty  laugh. 
“You  would  not,  Joel.  You  would  not. 
You  never  felt  an  overwhelming  notion 
that  you  must  dance  in  the  moon  upon  the 
sand.  You’ve  never  felt  that,  Joel;  and 
— I  have.” 

“I’m  not  a  hand  for  dancing,”  said  Joel 
quietly. 

Mark  seemed  to  forget  that  his  brother 
sat  beside  him.  His  eyes  became  misty 
and  thoughtful,  as  though  he  were  living 
over  again  the  days  of  which  he  spoke. 
“Mind,  Joel,”  he  said,  “there’s  a  pagan  in 
every  man  of  us.  .\nd  there’s  two  pagans 
in  some  of  us.  .\nd  I'm  mindeil,  Joel,  that 
there  are  three  of  them  in  me.  ’  I'was  so 
that  night.” 

"It  was  night  when  you  left  the  ship?” 

“.\ye,  night.  Night,  and  the  moon;  and 
it  may  have  been  that  I  had  been  drinking 
a  drop  or  two.  ,\lso.  as  you  shall  see.  I  was 
not  well.  I  tell  you  these  things,  not  by 
way  of  e.xcuse  and  palliation;  but  only  so 
that  you  may  understand.  D’ye  see?  I 
was  three  pagans  in  one  Ixxly.  and  that 
body  witcheil  by  moon  and  twisted  by 
drink  and  trembling  with  fever.  .\nd  so 
it  was  I  went  ashore,  and  flung  my  men 
behind  me,  and  went  off,  dancing,  along 
the  hard  sand. 

“That  was  a  night,  Joel.  slow- 
winded.  warm,  trembling  night  when  there 
was  a  song  in  the  ver>'  air.  The  wind 
tingleil  on  your  throat  like  a  woman’s  fin¬ 
ger-tips.  and  the  sea  was  singing  at  the  one 
side,  and  the  wind  in  the  palms  on  the 
other.  .\nd  ahead  of  me,  the  wild,  dis¬ 
cordant  chanting  of  the  islanders  about 
their  fires.  That  singing  it  w.as  that  'got 
me  about  the  throat  and  led  me.  1 
twirled  around.  ver>’ solemnly,  by  myself  in 
the  moonlight  on  the  sand;  and  all  the  time 
I  went  onward  toward  the  fires. 

“I  remember,  when  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
fires,  1  threw  away  my  coat  and  ran  in 
among  them.  .\nd  they  scattered  and 
yelled  their  harsh,  meaningless  throaty  yells. 
.\nd  they  hid  in  the  bush  to  stare  at  me  by 
the  fire.  They  hid  in  the  rank,  thick 
grasses — all  e.xcept  one,  Joel.” 


Tarvia  stands  the  traffic  test 


'  I  ''HE  photograph  above  shows  grinding,  prying,  crunching  driv- 
the  vanguard  of  a  fleet  of  32  ing- wheels  of  giant  motor-trucks. 
U.  S.  Army  trucks  bound  from 
Detroit,  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

^ ox  numy  months,  several  of  these 
long  fleets  of  heavy  Army  motor¬ 
trucks  passed  over  this  East  Broad¬ 
way  Road  ( near  Toledo)  e-very  day, 
in  addition  to  the  very  heavy  local 
traffic  of  this  busy  industrial  center. 

Yet  the  road,  which  was  con¬ 
structed  with  Tarvia  several  years  Special  Service  Department 
ago,  is  still  in  excellent  condition. 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts 
before  taxpayers  as  well  as  road 
authorities.  The  Barrett  Company 
has  organized  a  Special  Service 
Department  which  keeps  up  to 
the  minute  on  all  road  problems. 
If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest 
office  regarding  road  conditions 
or  problems  in  your  vicinity  the 
matter  will  have  the  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  of  experienced  engineers. 
This  service  is  free  for  the  asking. 
Booklet  on  request. 


There  is  a  grade  of  Tarvia  to 
lit  every  road  condition.  On  new 
macadam  construction  ‘  ‘T arvia-X” 
should  be  used  as  a  binder. 
Existing  roads  should  be  surface- 
treated  with  “Tarvia- A”  or  “B.” 
Patching  should  be  done  with 
“Tarvia- KP.” 


Tarvia  Solves  Perplexing 
Road  Problems 


Your  community  can  have  good 
serviceable,  economical  roads  like 
this  one  if  you  will  adopt  I'arvia. 

Not  only  does  Tarvia  make  a 
macadam  road  water-proof,  frost¬ 
proof,  dustless  and  mudless,  but  it 
reenforces  the  road -surface  so  that 
it  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
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Joel,  listening,  watched  his  brother  and 
saw  through  his  brother’s  eyes;  for  he 
knew,  for  all  his  slow  blood,  the  witchery 
of  those  warm,  southern  nights. 

“The  moon  was  on  her,”  said  Mark. 
“The  moon  was  on  her,  and  there  was  a 
red  blossom  in  her  hair,  and  some  strings 
of  things  that  clothed  her.  A  little  brown 
girl,  with  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  deer. 
And — not  afraid  of  me.  That  was  the 
thing  that  got  me,  Joel.  She  stood  in  my 
path,  met  me,  watched  me;  and  her  eyes 
were  not  afraid. 

“She  was  very  little.  She  was  only  a 
child.  I  suppose  we  would  call  her  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  old  But  they  ripen 
quickly,  Joel — these  island  children.  Her 
little  shoulders  were  as  smooth  and  soft. 
You  could  not  even  mark  the  ridge  of  her 
collar-bones,  she  was  fleshed  so  sweetly. 
She  stood  and  watched  me;  and  the  others 
crept  out  of  the  grasses  at  last,  and  stood 
about  us.  .\nd  then  this  little  brown  girl 
held  up  her  hand  to  me  and  pointetl  me 
out  to  the  others  and  said  something.  I 
did  not  know  what  it  was  that  she  said; 
but  I  know  now.  She  said  that  I  was  sick. 

“I  did  not  know  then  that  I  was  sick. 
When  she  lifted  her  hand  to  me,  I  caught  it, 
and  I  began  to  lead  her  in  a  wild  dance  in 
the  moonlight  about  their  dying  fires.  I 
could  see  them  in  the  shadows,  their  eye¬ 
balls  shining  as  they  watched  us.  And 
they  seemed,  after  a  little,  to  move  alx)ut 
in  a  misty,  inhuman  fashion;  and  they 
twisted  into  strange,  cloudlike  shapes. 
And  I  stopped  to  laugh  at  them,  and  my 
head  dropped  down  before  I  could  catch  it 
and  struck  against  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
forsook  me,  Joel,  and  left  me  swimming  in 
nothing  at  all. 

“My  memor>'  was  a  long  time  in  coming 
back  to  me.  Joel.  It  would  peep  out  at  me 
like  a  timid  child  hiding  among  the  trees. 

I  would  see  it  for  an  instant,  then  ’twould 
be  gone.  But  I  know  it  must  have  been 
many  days  that  I  was  on  the  island  there. 
.\nd  I  knew,  after  a  time,  that  I  was  most 
extremely  sick;  an<l  a  little  brown  girl  put 
cool  leaves  on  my  head  and  gave  me 
strange  brews  to  drink  and  rubbed  and 
Itatted  my  chest  and  my  body  with  her 
hands  in  a  fashion  that  was  immensely 
comfortable  and  strengthening.  .\nd  I 
twisted  on  a  bed  of  coarse  grass.  And  I 
remember  singing,  at  times.” 

He  looked  toward  Joel,  eyes  suddenly 
flaming.  “Eh,  Joel,  I  tell  you  I  was  not 
three  pagans,  but  six,  in  those  days.  The 
thing’s  far  beyond  your  guessing,  Joel. 
But  it  was  big.  .\n  immense  thing.  I  was 
back  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  with 
food  and  drink  and  my  woman.  It  was 
big.  I  tell  you.  Big!” 

HIS  eyes  clouded — he  fell  silent,  and  so 
at  last  went  on  again;  “I  was  asleep 
one  night,  tossing  in  my  sleep.  .\nd  some¬ 
thing  woke  me.  .\nd  I  laid  my  hand  on  the 
sjx)t  beside  me  where  the  little  brown  girl 
u^d  to  lie,  and  she  was  gone.  So  I  got  up 
unsteadily.  There  were  rifles  snapping  in 
the  night,  and  there  were  screams.  .\nd  I 
heard  a  white  man’s  black  curse  and  the 
slap  of  a  blow  on  flesh,  and  the  screams. 

“So  I  went  that  way;  and  the  sounds  re¬ 
treated  before  me,  until  I  came  out,  un¬ 
steadily,  upon  the  open  beach.  There  was 
no  moon  that  night;  and  the  water  of  the 
lagoon  was  shot  with  fire.  And  there  was 
a  boat  pulling  away  from  the  beach  with 
screaming  in  it. 


“I  swam  after  the  boat  for  a  long  time, 
for  I  thought  I  had  heard  the  voice  of  the 
little  brown  girl.  The  water  was  full  of 
fire.  When  I  lifted  my  arms,  the  fire  ran 
down  them  in  streams  and  drops.  And 
sometimes  I  forgot  what  I  was  about  and 
stopped  to  laugh  at  those  drops  of  fire.  But 
in  the  end  I  always  swam  on.  I  remem¬ 
ber  once  I  thought  the  little  brown  girl 
swam  beside  me,  and  I  tried  to  throw  my 
arm  about  her,  and  she  wrenched  away, 
and  she  burned  me  like  a  brand.  I  found 
afterward  what  that  was.  My  breast  and 
sides  were  rasped  and  raw  where  a  shark’s 
rough  skin  ha^  scraped  them.  I’ve  won¬ 
dered,  Joel,  why  the  beast  did  not  take  me. 

“But  he  did  not,  for  I  bumped  at  last 
into  the  boat  and  climbed  into  it,  and  it 
was  empty.  But  I  saw  a  rope  at  the  end 
of  it,  and  I  pulled  the  rope  and  came  to  the 
schooner’s  stern  and  climbed  aboard  her.” 

His  voice  was  ringing  exultantly  and 
proudly.  “I  swnmg  aboard,”  he  said. 
“.\nd  I  stumblerl  over  fighting  bodies  on 
the  deck. .astern  there.  And  some  one  cried 
out  in  the  waist  of  her;  and  I  knew  it  was 
the  little  brown  girl.  So  I  left  those 
struggling  bodies  at  the  stern,  for  they 
were  not  my  concern;  and  I  went  forward 
to  the  waist.  And  I  found  her  there. 

“  A  F.\T  man  had  her.  She  was  fighting 
him ;  and  he  did  not  see  me.  .And  I 
put  my  fingers  quietly  into  his  neck  from  be¬ 
hind;  and  when  he  no  longer  kicked  back 
at  me  and  no  longer  tore  at  my  fingers 
with  his,  1  dropped  him  over  the  side.  I 
saw  a  fiery'  streak  in  the  water  where  I 
dropped  him.  That  shark  was  not  so 
squeamish  as  the  one  1  had — embraced. 
It  may  have  been  the  other  was  em- 
barras^  at  my  ways,  Joel.  D’ye  think 
that  might  have  been  the  way  of  it?” 

Joel’s  knuckles  were  white  where  his 
hand  rested  on  his  knees.  Mark  saw,  and 
laughed  softly.  “There’s  blood  in  you, 
after  all,  boy,”  he  applauded.  “I’ve 
hopes  for  you.” 

Joel  said  slowly:  “What  then?  What 
then.  Mark?” 

Mark  laughed.  “Well,  that  was  a  very 
funny  thing,”  he  said.  “You  see,  the 
other  two  men,  they  were  busy  astern 
with  their  own  toncems.  .And  when  1  had 
comforted  the  little  brown  girl  and  sat 
down  on  the  deck  to  laugh  at  the  folly  of 
it  all,  she  slipped  away  from  me  and  went 
aft  and  got  all  their  rifles.  She  brought 
them  to  me.  She  seemed  to  expect  things 
of  me.  So  I — still  laughing,  for  the  fever 
was  on  me — I  took  the  rbles  and  threw 
them,  all  but  one.  over  the  side.  .And  I 
went  down  into  the  cabin  with  the  little 
brown  girl  and  went  to  bed;  and  she  sat 
beside  me  with  the  rifle  and  a  lamp  hang¬ 
ing  above  the  door. 

“.And  that  was  all  that  happened  until 
I  woke  one  morning  and  saw  her  there 
and  wondered  where  1  was.  .And  my  head 
was  clear  again.  She  made  me  under¬ 
stand.  that  the  men  had  sought  to  come  to 
me.  but  had  feared  the  rifle  in  her  hands. 

“.And  we  were  in  the  open  sea.  as  1  could 
feel  b>'  the  labor  of  the  schooner  underfoot. 
So  1  took  the  rifle  in  the  cnx)k  of  my  arm. 
and  with  the  little  brown  giil  at  my  heel  1 
went  up  on  deck.  .And  we  made  a  treaty.” 

He  fell  silent  for  a  moment,  and  Joel 
watched  him  and  waited.  .And  at  last 
Mark  went  on: 

“I  had  been  more  than  a  month  on  the 
island,”  he  said.  “The  Xathiin  Ross  had 


gone.  The  schooner  was  a  pearler,  and 
they  had  the  location  of  a  bed  of  shell. 
They  had  been  waiting  till  another  schooner 
should  leave  the  place,  to  have  their  own 
way  clear.  .And  when  that  time  came 
they  went  ashore  to  get  the  brown  women 
for  companions  on  that  cruise.  .And  they 
made  the  mistake  of  picking  up  my  little 
brown  girl  when  she  ran  out  of  the  hut. 
.And  so  brought  me  down  upon  them. 

I  ''HERE  were  two  of  them  left;  two 

A  whites,  and  three  black  men  forward, 
who  were  of  no  account.  .And  the  other  two 
women.  These  other  two  were  chattering 
together  on  the  deck  astern  when  I  ap¬ 
peared.  They  seemed  content  enough. 

“The  men  were  not  happy.  There  was  a 
large  man  with  slanting  eyes.  There  was 
Oriental  blood  in  him.  You  could  see  that. 
He  called  himself  Quint.  But  his  eyes 
were  Jap,  or  Chinese;  and  he  had  their 
calm,  blank  screen  across  his  countenance 
to  hide  what  may  ha\'e  been  his  thoughts. 
Quint,  he  called  himself.  .And  he  was  a  big 
man,  and  very  much  of  a  man  in  his  own 
way,  Joel. 

“The  other  was  little,  and  he  walked 
with  a  slink  and  a  grin.  His  name  was 
Fetcher.  And  he  was  oily  in  his  sjxHxh. 

“When  they  saw  me,  they  studied  me  for 
a  considerable  time  without  speech.  And 
I  stood  there  with  the  rifle  in  my  arm  and 
laughed  at  them.  And  at  last.  Quint  said 
calmly: 

“  ‘You  took  Farrell.’ 

“  ‘The  fat  man?’  I  asked  him.  He 
nodded.  ‘Yes,’  I  said.  ‘He  took  my  girl, 
and  so  I  dropped  him  into  the  water,  and  a 
friend  met  him  there  and  hurried  him 
away.’ 

“  ‘Your  girl?’  he  echoed,  in  a  nasty  way. 
‘You’re  that,  then?’ 

“  ‘.Am  I?’  I  asked,  and  shifted  the  rifle  a 
thought  to  the  fore.  And  his  eyes  held 
mine  for  a  space,  and  then  he  shook  his 
head. 

“  ‘I  see  that  I  was  mistaken,’  he  said. 

“  ‘Your  sight  is  good,’  I  told  him.  ‘Now 
— what  is  this?  Tell  me.’ 

“He  told  me,  evenly  and  without  malice. 
They  had  a  line  on  the  pearls;  there  were 
enough  for  three.  I  was  welcome.  And 
at  the  end,  I  nodded  my  consent.  The 
Nathan  Ross  was  gone.  Furthermore, 
there  were  nine  pagans  in  me  now;  and  the 
prospect  of  looting  some  still  lagoon,  in 
company  with  these  two  rats,  had  a  wi'd 
flavor  about  it  that  caught  me.  My  blood 
was  burning  and  the  sun  was  hot.  -Also, 
they  had  liquor  aboard  her.  Liquor  and 
loot  and  the  three  women.  Pagan.  Joel, 
pagan!  But  wild  and  red  and  raw. 
There’s  a  glory  about  such  things.  Songs 
are  made  of  them.  There  was  no  hand¬ 
shaking;  but  we  made  an  alliance  and 
crowded  on  sail  and  went  our  own  way.” 

He  stopped  short,  laughed,  filled  his  pipe 
again,  watched  Joel.  “A’ou’re  shocked 
with  me,  boy.  I  can  see  it,”  he  taunted 
mockingly.  Joel  shook  his  head.  “Will 
you  hear  the  rest?”  Mark  asked;  and 
Joel  nodded.  Mark  lighted  his  pipe, 
laughed.  His  fingers  thrummed  on  the 
desk  beside  him. 

“We  were  a  week  on  the  way,”  he  said. 
“.And  all  pagan,  every  minute  of  the  week. 
Days  when  we  fought  a  storm — as  bad  as 
I’ve  ever  seen,  Joel.  We  fought  it,  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  ropes  with  our  teeth,  bare  to  the 
waist,  with  the  wind  scourging  us.  It  tore 
at  us  and  lashed  at  us.  And  we  drove  the 
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three  black  men  with  knives  to  their  work. 
\nd  the  three  women  stayed  below,  except 
inv  little  brown  girl.  She  came  up,  now 
arid  then,  with  dry  clothes  for  me.  And  I 
1^  to  drive  her  to  shelter. 

“And  when  there  was  not  the  storm, 
there  was  liquor;  and  they  had  cards.  We 
staked  our  shares  in  the  catch  that  was  to 
come.  Hour  on  hour,  dealing  and  playing 
with  a  few  words;  and  our  eyes  burned  hol¬ 
low  in  their  sockets,  and  Quint’s  thin 
nMHith  twisted  and  writhed  all  the  time 
like  a  worm  on  a  pin.  He  was  a  nervous 
man,  for  all  his  calm.  .A  very  nervous 
man. 

"The  fifth  day  one  of  the  blacks  stum¬ 
bled  in  Quint’s  path  on  deck.  Quint  had 
been  losing  at  the  cards.  He  slid  a  knife 
from  his  sleeve  into  the  man’s  ribs,  and 
tipp^  the  black  over  the  rail  without  a 
word.  I  w’as  twenty  feet  away,  and  it  was 
done  before  I  could  catch  breath.  I 
shouted;  and  Quint  turned  and  looked  at 
me,  and  he  smiled. 

“  ‘What  is  it?’  he  asked.  ‘Have  you 
objections  to  present?’  And  the  smeared 
blade  in  his  hand,  and  the  bubbles  still 
rising  overside.  I  was  afraid  of  the  man.  : 
Joel.  I  tell  you  I  was  afraid.  The  only  ! 
time.  Fear’s  a  pagan  joy,  boy.  It  was  | 
like  a  new  drink  to  me.  I  nurs^  it.  .And 
I  shook  my  head,  humble. 

“‘No  objections,’  I  said  to  Quint. 
‘Tk  your  affair.’ 

“  ‘That  was  my  thought,’  he  agreed,  and 
passed  me  and  went  astern.  I  stood 
aside  to  let  him  pass  and  trembled,  and 
laughed  for  the  joy  of  my  fear. 

“.And  then  we  came  to  the  lagoon,  and 
the  blacks  began  to  dive.  Only  the  tw’o 
we  had;  and  there  was  no  sign  of  islanders 
ashore.  But  the  water  was  shallow,  and 
we  worked  the  men  with  knives;  and  they 
got  pearls.  Sometimes  one  or  two  in  a 
(lay;  sometimes  a  dozen.  Do  you  know 
pearls,  Joel?  They’re  sweet  as  a  woman’s 
skin.  I  had  never  seen  them  before. 
.\nd  we  all  went  a  little  mad  over  them. 

“They  made  Fetcher  hysterical.  He 
laughed  too  much.  They  made  Quint 
morose.  They  made  me  tremble.” 

He  wiped  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as 
though  the  memory  wearied  him;  and  he 
moved  his  great  shoulders  and  looked  at 
Joel  and  laughed.  “But  it  could  not  last 
in  that  fashion,”  he  said.  “It  might  have 
been  anything.  It  turned  out  to  be  the 
women.  I  said  they  seemed  content. 
They  did.  But  that  may  be  the  way  of 
the  blacks.  They  have  a  happy  habit  of 
life;  they  laugh  easily. 

“AT  ANY  rate,  we  found  one  morning 
that  Quint’s  girl  was  gone.  She  was 
not  on  the  schooner;  and  ashore  we  found 
her  tracks  in  the  sand.  She  had  gone  into  I 
t^  trees.  .And  we  beat  the  island,  but  we  ' 
did  not  find  her.  .And  Quint  sweated  all 
that  day. 

“That  night  he  looked  at  my  little  ^ 
brown  girl,  and  touched  her  shoulder.  I  ! 
was  across  the  deck,  the  girl  coming  to  me  ! 
with  food.  I  said  to  him,  ‘No;  she’s  | 
•nine.  Quint.’  .And  he  looked  at  me,  and  I  I 
beat  him  with  my  eyes.  .And  as  he  turned 
from  mine,  Fetcher  and  his  woman  came 
on  deck,  and  Quint  tapped  Fetcher  and 
said  to  him:  ‘What  will  you  take  for  her?’ 

“Fetcher  laughed  at  him,  and  Quint 
scowled.  .And  I — for  I  was  minded  to  see 
sport — came  across  to  them  and  said,  ‘Play 
for  her;  play  for  her!’ 
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“Fetcher  was  willing  because  he  had  the 
blood  that  gambles  anything.  Quint  was 
willing  because  he  was  the  better  player. 
They  sat  down  to  the  game  in  the  cabin, 
after  supper.  Poker.  Cold  hands.  Nine 
of  them,  \\  inner  of  five  to  win. 

“Fetcher  got  two,  lost  four,  got  two 
more.  I  was  dealing.  Card  by  card, 
face  upward.  I  remember  those  hands. 
.And  my  little  brown  girl  and  the  other 
watching  from  the  corner. 

“The  hands  on  the  table  grew,  card  by 
card.  Fetcher  got  an  ace;  Quint  a  deuce. 
F'etcher  a  queen;  Quint  a  seven.  Fetcher 
a  jack;  Quint  a  six.  Fetcher  a  ten; 
Quint  a  ten.  Only  the  last  card  to  come  to 
each.  If  Fetcher  paired  any  card  he 
would  win.  His  card  came  first.  It  was  a 
seven.  He  was  ace,  queen  high.  Quint 
had  deuce,  six,  seven,  ten.  He  had  to  get 
a  pair  to  win. 

“I  saw  Quint’s  hand  stir  beneath  the 
table,  and  I  glimpsed  a  knife  in  it.  But 
before  I  could  speak  or  stir,  Fetcher 
dropped  his  own  hand  to  his  trouser  leg, 
and  I  knew  he  kept  a  blade  there.  So  I 
laughed,  and  dealt  Quint’s  last  card. 

“.A  deuce.  He  had  a  pair;  enough  to 
win. 

“T_IE  LE.AXED  back,  laughing  grimly,, 
A  and  Fetcher’s  knife  went  in  beneath 
the  left  side  of  his  jaw,  where  the  jugular  lies. 
Quint  looked  surprise<l,  and  got  up  out  of 
his  chair  and  lay  down  quietly  across  the 
table.  1  heard  the  bubbling  of  his  last 
breath.  Then  Fetcher  laughed,  and  called 
his  woman,  and  they  took  Quint  on  deck 
and  tipped  him  overside.  The  knife  had 
been  well  thrown.  Fetcher  had  barely 
moved  his  wrist.  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  little  man.  and  told  my  brown 
girl  so.  -  But  she  was  frightened,  and  1 
comforted  her.” 

He  was  silent  again  for  a  time,  pressing 
the  hot  ashes  in  his  pipe  with  his  thumb. 
The  water  slapped  the  broad  stern  of  the 
ship  beneath  them,  and  Joel’s  pip)e  was 
gurgling.  I'here  was  no  other  sound. 
Little  Priss,  nails  biting  her  palms,  thought 
she  would  scream  if  the  silence  held  an 
instant  more. 

But  Mark  laughed  softly  and  went  on: 

“Fetcher  and  I  worked  smoothly  to¬ 
gether.’’  he  said.  “The  little  man  was 
ver>'  pleasant  and  affable,  and  I  met  him 
half-way.  The  blacks  brought  up  the 
shells,  and  we  idled  through  the  days  and 
played  cards  at  night.  We  divided  the 
take  each  day.  so  our  stakes  ran  fairly  high. 
But  luck  has  a  way  of  balancing.  On  the 
day  when  we  saw  the  end  in  sight  we  were 
fairly  even. 

“Fetcher  and  the  blacks  and  I  went 
ashore  to  get  fruit  from  the  trees  there. 
Plenty  of  it  everywhere;  and  we  were  run¬ 
ning  short.  I  carried  my  pearls  in  a 
nickel-plated  case  that  had  held  an  electric 
flash-light.  Fetcher  had  his  somewhere 
about  him.  We  went  into  the  brush  to¬ 
gether,  ver>'  pleasantly,  and  he  fell  a  little 
behind.  I  looked  back,  and  his  knife 
brushed  my  neck  and  quivertnl  in  a  tree 
a  yard  beyond  me.  So  I  went  back  and 
took  him  in  my  hands.  He  had  another 
knife — the  little  man  fairly  bristled  with 
them.  But  it  struck  a  rib,  and  before  he 
could  use  it  again  his  neck  snapped. 

“So  that  I  was  alone  on  the  schooner, 
with  the  two  blacks  and  Fetcher’s  woman, 
and  the  little  brown  girl. 

“Fetcher’s  woman  went  ashore  to  find 


him  and  never  came  back.  .And  I  decided 
it  was  time  for  me  to  go  away  from  that 
place.  The  pagans  were  dying  in  me.  I 
did  not  like  that  quiet  little  island  any 
more. 

“But  the  next  morning  when  I  looked 
out  beyond  the  lagoon,  another  schooner 
was  coming  in.  So  1  was  uncomfortable 
with  Fetcher’s  pearls  as  well  as  mine  in 
my  pocket.  There  are  some  hard  men  in 
these  seas,  Joel,  and  I  knew  none  of  them 
would  treasure  me  above  my  pearls.  So  I 
planned  a  storj'  of  misfortune  and  I  went 
ashore  to  hide  my  pearls  under  a  rock. 

“The  blacks  had  brought  me  ashore.  I 
went  out  of  their  sight  to  do  what  I  had  to 
do  and  when  I  came  back,  after  hiding  the 
pearls,  I  saw  them  rowing  ver>'  swiftly 
toward  the  schooner.  .And  they  looked 
back  at  me  in  a  fearful  way.  I  won¬ 
dered  wh}’;  and  then  four  black  men  came 
down  on  me  from  behind  with  knives  and 
clubs. 

“I  had  a  ver\'  hard  day  that  day.  They 
hunted  me  back  and  forth  through  the 
island — I  had  not  even  a  knife  with  me — 
and  I  met  them  here  and  there,  and  suf¬ 
fered  certain  contusions  and  bruises  and 
minor  cuts.  .Also,  I  grew  ver>'  tired  of  kill¬ 
ing  them.  They  were  wirj’.  but  they  were 
small,  and  died  easily.  So  I  was  glad 
when,  from  a  point  where  they  had  cor¬ 
nered  me,  I  saw  the  little  brown  girl  rowing 
the  big  boat  toward  me. 

“She  was  alone.  The  blacks  were 
afraid  to  come,  I  thought.  But  I  found 
afterward  that  that  was  not  true.  They 
could  not  come,  for  they  had  tried  to  seize 
the  schooner  and  go  quickly  away  from 
that  place,  and  the  little  brown  girl  had 
drilled  them  both.  She  had  a  knack  with 
the  rifle. 

“T  waded  to  meet  the  boat,  and  sl|e 
tossed  me  the  gun.  I  held  them  off  for 
a  little,  while  w'e  drew  away  from  the 
shore.  But  when  they  were  thirty  or 
forty  yards  off  I  heard  rifles  from  the 
other  schooner,  firing  past  us  at  the  blacks 
in  the  bush;  and  the  girl  stopped  rowing. 
So  1  turned  around  and  saw  that  one  of 
the  balls  from  the  other  schooner  had 
struck  her  in  the  back.  So  I  sat  there  in 
the  sun.  drifting  with  the  wind,  and  held 
her  in  my  arms  till  she  coughed  and  died. 

“Then  I  went  to  the  other  schooner  and 
told  them  they  were  bad  marksmen. 
They  had  only  been  passing  by,  for 
copra;  and  the  stor>'  1  told  them  was  a 
shocking  one.  Thej*  were  much  im¬ 
pressed,  and  they  seemed  glad  to  get 
away.  But  the  blacks  were  still  on  shore, 
so  that  I  could  not  go  back  for  the  pearls; 
and  I  worked  the  schooner  out  by  myself 
and  shaped  a  course. 

“I  came  to  Tubuai  alone  ,  thus,  a  day 
before  vou,  Joel.” 

IX 

■pOR  a  long  time  after  Mark’s  story 
^  ended,  the  two  brothers  sat  still  in  the 
cabin,  puffing  at  their  pipes,  thinking. 
Mark  watched  Joel,  waiting  for  the 
younger  man  to  speak.  .And  Joel’s 
thoughts  ranged  back  and  picked  up  the 
tale  in  the  beginning,  and  followed  it 
through  once  more. 

They  were  silent  for  so  long  that  little 
Priss,  in  the  cabin,  drifted  from  waking 
dreams  to  dreams  in  truth.  The  pictures 
Mark’s  words  had  conjured  up  merged  with 
troubled,  fantasies,  and  she  tw’isted  and 
cried  out  softly  in  her  sleep,  so  that  Joel 


went  in  at  last  to  be  sure  she  was  not  sick. 
But  while  he  stood  beside  her,  she  passed 
into  quiet  and  untroubled  slumber,  and  he 
came  back  and  sat  dowm  with  Mark  agaii)^ 

“You  brought  the  schooner  into  Tu- 
buai?”  he  ask^. 

“.Aye.  Alone.  Half  a  thousand  mil*s 
There’s  a  task,  Joel.” 

“.And  left  it  there?” 

“A'es.” 

“Why?” 

Mark  smiled  grimly.  “It  was  known 
there,”  he  said  quietly.  “.Also,  the  three 
whom  I  found  aboard  it  were  known. 
-And  they  had  friends  in  Tubuai,  who  won¬ 
dered  what  had  come  to  them.  I  was 
beginning  to — find  their  questions  trouble¬ 
some — when  the  Nathan  Ross  came  in." 

“They  will  ask  more  questions  now," 
said  Joel. 

“They  must  ask  them  of  the  schooner, 
and  she  does  not  speak,”  Mark  told  him. 

Joel  was  troubled  and  uncertain.  “It’s 
— a  black  thing,”  he  said. 

“They’ll  not  be  after  me,  if  that  dis¬ 
tresses  you.”  Mark  promised  him.  “Cu¬ 
riosity  does  not  go  to  such  lengths  in  these 
waters.” 

“Vou  told  no  one?” 

Mark  laughetl.  “The  pearls  were — my 
own  concern.  You’re  the  first  I’ve  told.’’ 
He  watched  his  brother.  Joel  frowned 
thoughtfully;  shook  his  head. 

“A’ou  plan  to  go  back  for  them?’’  he 
asked. 

“A'ou  and  I.”  said  Mark  casually.  Joel 
looked  at  him  in  quick  surprise,  and  Mark 
laughed.  “A'es.”  he  repeated.  “A'ou  and 
1.  I  am  not  selfish,  Joel.  Besides — there 
are  plenty  for  two.” 

JOEL  for  an  instant  found  no  word, 
and  Mark  leaned  quickly  toward  him. 
He  tapped  Joel’s  knee.  “We’ll  work  up 
that  way.”  he  said  quickly.  “When  we 
come  to  the  island  you  and  I  go  ashore 
and  dig  up  the  case  that  I  hid  underneath 
the  rock,  and  we  come  aboard  with  no  one 
any  wiser.  Rich.  .A  double  handful  of 
them.  Joel.” 

Joel’s  eyes  were  clouded  with  thought. 
He  shook  his  head  slowly.  “AVhat  of  the 
blacks?”  he  asked. 

Mark  laughed.  “They  were  brou^t 
down  on  us  by  the  woman  who  got  away,” 
he  said.  “Quint’s  woman.  I  heard  as 
much  that  day;  saw  her  among  them. 
But — they’re  gone  before  this.” 

Joel  said  slowly,  “A’ou  are  not  sure  of 
that.  .And — I  can  not  risk  the  ship.” 

Mark  asked  sneeringly:  “.Are  you 

afraid?” 

The  younger  man  flushed,  but  he  said 
steadily:  “Yes.  .Afraid  of  losing  .Asa 
Worthen’s  ship  for  him.” 

Mark  chuckled  unpleasantly.  “I’ro 
minded  of  what  is  written,  here  and  there, 
in  the  Log  of  the  House  of  Shore,”  he  said, 
half  to  himself.  .And  he  quoted:  “  ‘.All  the 
brothers  were  valiant.’  There’s  more  to 
that.  Joel.  ‘.And  all  the  sisters  virtuous.’ 
I  had  not  known  we  had  sisters — but  it 
seems  you’re  one,  boy.  Not  valiant,  by 
your  own  admission;  but  at  least  you  re 
fairly  virtuous.” 

Joel  paid  no  heed  to  the  taunt.  “-Asa 
Worthen  likes  care  taken  of  his  ships,”  he 
said,  half  to  himself.  “I’m  thinking  he 
would  not  think  well  of  this.  He’s  not  a 
man  to  gamble.” 

“Gamble?”  Mark  echoed  scornfully. 
‘‘He  has  no  gamble  in  this.  The  pearls 
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are  for  you  and  me.  He  will  know  nothing 
whatever  about  them.  A  handful  for  me 
an<r  a  handful  for  you,  Joel— for  the 
taking.” 

“You  did  not  think  to  give  him  owner’s 
lay?”  Joel  asked. 

“No.” 

“Where  is  this  island?” 

Mark  laughetl.  “I’ll  not  be  too  precise 
—until  I  have  your  woid,  Joel.  But — ’tis 
to  the  northward.” 

“Our  course  is  west,  then  south.” 

“Since  when  has  the  Nathan  Ross  kept 
schedule  and  time-table  like  a  mail-ship?” 

Joel  shook  his  head.  “I  can  not  do  it, 
Mark.” 

“Why  not?” 

risk  I  have  no  right  to  take,  and 
wasted  weeks,  out  of  our  course.  For 
which  .\sa  Wort  hen  pays.” 

Marksmiled  sardonicdly .  “ Y ou’re  vastly 
more  virtuous  than  any  sister  could  be, 
Joel,  my  dear.” 

Joel  said  steadily,  “There  may  be  two 
minds  about  that.  There  may  be  two 
minds  as  to — the  duty  of  a  captain  to  his 
ship  and  its  owner.  But  I’ve  shown  my 
mind  in  the  matter.” 

.Mark  leaned  toward  him,  eyes  half 
friendly.  “You’re  wrong,  Joel.  I’ll  con¬ 
vince  you.” 

“You’ll  not.” 

“.\  handful  of  them,”  Mark  whispered. 
“Worth  anything  up  to  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  Maybe  more.  I  do  not  know  the 
little  things  as  well  as  some.  All  for  a 
little  jog  out  of  your  way.” 

Joel  shook  his  head.  .\nd  Mark,  in  a 
suilen  surge  of  anger,  stormed  to  his  feet 
with  clenched  haml  upraised.  “By  the 
Lortl.  Joel,  I’d  not  have  believ^  it! 
You’re  mad;  plain  mad — sister,  dear! 
You - ” 

Joel  said  quietly,  “Your  schooner  is  at 
Tubuai.  I'll  set  you  back  there,  if  you 
will.” 

Mark  mocked  him.  “Would  you  throw 
your  own  brother  off  the  ship  he  cap¬ 
tained?  Oh,  hard,  hard  heart!” 

“You  may  stay  or  go,”  Joel  told  him. 
“Have  your  way.” 

Mark’s  eyes  for  an  instant  narrowed; 
they  turned  toward  the  door  of  the  cabin 
where  I’riss  lay,  and  there  was  a  flicker 
of  black  hatred  in  them,  but  his  voice  was 
suave  when  he  replied:  “With  your  permis¬ 
sion.  Captain  dear.  I’ll  stay.” 

Joel  nodded;  he  rose.  “Young  Morrell 
has  given  you  his  bunk,”  he  said.  “So — 
good  night  to  you.” 

He  opened  the  door  into  the  main  cabin, 
and  Mark,  his  fingers  twitching,  went  out. 
He  turneil.  spoke  over  his  shoulder, 
“Good  night,  and — pleasant  dreams,”  he 
said. 


My  10  years  with  a  com 

By  a  woman  who  typiiSes  millions 


1  had,  like  most  women,  two  or 
three  pet  corns,  which  remained 
with  me  year  after  year. 

I  suppose  that  one  was  ten 
years  old.  It  had  spioiled  thou- 
s£mds  of  hours  for  me. 

Of  course  I  p>ared  and  padded 
them,  but  the  corns  remained. 


Then  Somebody  Told  Me 


1  hen  somebody  told  me  or 
Blue-jay.  1  promised  to  get  it, 
and  did. 

1  applied  it  to  my  oldest  corn, 
and  it  never  pained  again.  In 
two  days  I  removed  it,  and  the 
whole  corn  disappeared. 

It  was  amazing — two  days  of 
utter  comfort,  then  the  com  was 
gone. 

That  day  I  joined  the  millions 
who  keep  free  from  corns  in  this 
way.  If  a  corn  appears,  I  apply 
a  Blue-jay  promptly,  and  it  goes. 

I’ve  forgotten  what  corn  aches 
were. 

I  have  told  these  facts  so  often 
that  not  a  woman  I  know  has 
corns.  Now  1  gladly  write  them 
for  this  wider  publication. 

Certainly  corns  are  unneces¬ 
sary.  Paring  and  padding  are 
needless.  Harsh,  mussy  treat¬ 
ments  are  folly. 

When  a  com  can  be  ended  by 
applying  a  Blue-jay,  surely  every¬ 
one  should  end  them.  And 
anyone  who  will  can  prove  the 
facts  tonight. 


How  Blue=jay  Acts 


A  ia  a  thin,  soft,  protecting  ring 
which  stops  the  pain  by  relieving 
the  pressure. 

B  is  the  B  &  B  wax,  centered  on 
the  com  to  gently  undermine  it. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive.  It  wraps 
around  the  toe  tuid  makes  the  plaster 
snug  and  comfortable. 


^  TheSdmtificComEnder 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Ends  Corns  Completely 

25  Cents — At  Dmggists 
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POETRY  of  the  WAR 


Xke  Marcking  M  en 

Ry  Landon  Gurlitz 

H\RK  to  the  tread  of  the  marching  men 
Back  from  the  war  and  home  again! 

Sired  by  every  race  and  creed; 

W  orthy  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed; 
Spurred  by  the  old  world’s  desperate  ne^; 
These  are  the  country’s  fighting  men 
Back  from  the  war  and  home  again. 

Borne  on  the  crest  of  high  desire. 

To  slake  their  all  in  the  battles’  fire, 

I'o  put  an  end  to  lust  and  shame. 

To  earn  their  place  in  enduring  fame. 

To  light  their  torch  in  the  great  white  flame: 
This  was  the  mind  of  the  fighting  men 
W  ho  went  to  the  war,  and  are  home  again. 


In  answer  to  the  clarion  call 
W  e  gave  our  liest,  to  fight  and  fall 
On  the  battle-front  of  a  stricken  land. 

W  e  sent  a  message  they’d  underetand—  ' 
The  Black  W  olf’s  breed — an  iron  hand. 

They  have  heard  the  tread  of  our  fighting  men 
Xow  back  from  the  front  and  home  again. 


Tke  Flag  of  Man 

(A  Hymn  of  World  Fraternity) 


Ry  Daniel  Henderson 

WE.W’E  for  the  world  the  flag  of  man! 

Finish  the  fabric  our  sires  began! 
Out  of  our  lives  shall  the  thread  be  spun! 
Out  of  our  veins  shall  the  color  run! 

Out  of  our  aims  shall  rise  its  luster! 

Out  of  our  triumphs  its  stars  shall  cluster! 
Wide  as  the  heavens  spin  the  span 
Of  Freedom’s  symbol — the  flag  of  man! 


Ply  the  shuttle  and  crowd  the  loom — 
Weave  the  threads  of  the  tyrant’s  doom! 
Make  the  vision  of  prophets  real 
In  the  glorious  cloth  of  the  commonweal! 
Blend  the  holy  flags  of  the  free 
In  the  far-spun  web  of  fraternity! 

Spin  humanity’s  hop)es  fulfilled — 
Shackles  sundered  and  cannon  stilled! 
Twine  with  the  victor’s  shining  sheaf 
The  somber  threads  of  the  people’s  grief! 
Those  who  inherit  must  know  the  price — 
Dye  the  folds  in  our  sacrifice! 


.\mi  as  the  tramp  of  the  marching  men 
Rolls  down  the  street  and  on  again. 

Stop  where  you  are  and  utter  a  prayer 
For  the  lad  who  lingers  over  there. 

The  fellow  for  whom  we  used  to  care. 

For  the  agony  some  poor  soul  must  bear: 
There  are  empty  ranks  in  the  marching  men — 
Some  boys  won’t  come  back  home  again. 


Xriumpk 

Ry  T^ary  Stewart  Cutting 

Those  with  their  soldier-dead, 
How  wonderful  they  are! 

No  grief -bo wed  mourning  theirs. 
No  bitter  moans  and  cries; 
rhe\  stand  with  upraised  head 
Looking  with  radiant  eyes 
.\bove  this  earth,  far,  far 
'I'o  where  each  golden  star 
Shines  in  the  darkened  skies. 

They  have  the  answered  prayers! 
They  wear  a  glory,  shed 
From  the  bright  spirits  fled 
Beyond  the  Western  bar 
Into  God’s  Paradise. 

—  Those  with  their  soldier-<lead. 
How  wonderful  they  are! 


Xke  Return 

Ry  Theodore  Howard  Ranks,  Jr. 

Ensign,  U.  S,  ^avy 


"VT^HEN  I  return,  let  us  be  very  still; 

One  searching,  passionate,  soul-sufficing  glance, 
.■\nd  a  d 'ep  silence.  ^lirth  would  become  us  ill, 
Because  of  the  unnumbered  graves  of  France, 

\\  here  love  lies  buried  on  each  trampled  hill. 


Weave  for  the  world  the  flag  of  man! 
Gather  the  races  into  its  plan! 

Aye,  there  shall  still  be  struggle  to  spin 
And  divers  goals  for  the  trib^  to  win! 
But  show  them  joined  in  generous  strife 
To  lead  the  race  to  larger  life,  ’ 

Lifting  the  torch  of  a  splendid  aim 
Out  of  warfare’s  trampled  flame, 
Making  the  roads  their  armies  beat 
Paths  to  a  common  judgment-seat! 


Crutekes  Xune 


Ry  Elizabeth  R.  Stoner 

Down  the  street,  with  a  lilting  swing. 

Each  so  bright  that  never  a  thing 
Seemed  to  harass,  so  proud  were  they. 

One  leg  gone,  but  their  hearts  were  gay. 

Clickety  clack,  went  the  crutches’  tune. 

God!  How  can  they  be  brave  so  soon! 

Brave,  when  I  can  not  keep  back  the  tears, 
Thinking  ahead  of  the  crippled  years. 

With  a  rhythmic  swing  they  passed  me  by, 
And  although,  at  first,  I  wanted  to  ciy, 

I  didn’t,  because  on  each  smiling  face 
Was  the  peace  of  God  and  the  pride  of  race. 

And  the  splendid  pair,  each  with  one  leg  gone, 
Swung  out  of  sight  to  the  crutches’  song. 

.\nd  I  thought  I  would  give  all  my  future  joys 
To  feel  just  like  those  Canadian  boys. 

.Ml  night  long,  like  an  ancient  rune, 

Rang  through  my  dreams  the  crutches’  tune. 

I  shall  never  forget,  though  I’m  old  and  gray.^ 
The  song  that  the  crutches  sang  that  day. 


Back  on  the  books 

Light  the  real  Burley  cigarette  —  Lucky 
Strike.  It’s  toasted.  Burley  tobacco  makes 
a  delicious  cigarette — and  toasting  brings  out 
all  the  Burley  flavor. 

LUCKY  STRIKE 


It’s  toasted.  Lucky 
Strike  is  the  famous 
toasted  cigarette. 
Like  your  morning 
toast,  it  has  more 
flavor  because 


Its  toasted  ^5=^ 
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-  ■  {Continued  from  page  44) 


not  end  with  war.  Reconstruction,  and 
even  the  days  after  reconstruction,  makes 
demand  for  the  sane,  the  true  and  the 
constructive  in  public  discussion.  There 
are,  unfortunately,  no  ready-made  remedies 
for  the  failures  of  the  press  any  more  than 
there  are  patent  cures  for  the  other  funda¬ 
mental  evils  in  our  national  life.  But  just 
as  a  “get  the  money”  policy  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  break  down,  so  may  en- 
i  lightened  acquisitiveness  prove  the  agency 
I  of  correction. 

}  Measured  in  terms  of  power,  the  press 
j  has  not  half  the  influence  it  had  in  the  days 
when  “extras”  were  unknown,  and  when 
editors  recognized  their  high  responsibili- 
ties.  Election  after  election  proves  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  press  is  not  the  control- 
!  ling  factor  that  it  believes  itself  to  be  or 
j  that  timorous  politicians  imagine.  Gov- 
1  ernors  and  mayors  have  been  put  into 
i  oftice  repeatedly  over  the  uniterl  antagon¬ 
ism  of  the  press,  and  political  policies  have 
I  been  written  into  law  time  and  again  over 
I  the  protests  of  the  “Fourth  Estate.” 
j  I'he  general  attitude  toward  the  aver- 
I  age  newspaper  man  is  one  of  either 
patronage  or  irritation.  In  other  coun- 
I  tries,  newspaper  men  go  from  their  offices 
i  to  the  high  places  of  government  and  back 
‘  again,  wielding  supreme  power;  but  in 
.\merica,  when  political  honors  are  being 
distributed,  some  petty  iwst  or  secretarial 
!  posititioD  is  blandly  assumcxl  to  be  the 
.  limit  of  journalistic  ambition  and  ability. 
I  The  majority  of  newspapers  are  not 
'  making  normal  profits  by  any  means. 
The  circulation  of  the  average  daily  is  no¬ 
where  near  its  possibility  in  reference  to 


the  population  of  its  community.  Pu|). 
lishers  bewail  this,  and  it  may  yet  be  that 
they  will  hunt  for  th^  reason  in  the  ririii 
place. 

.\nd  the  reason  is  that  they  are  too 
close  to  themselves  and  too  far  away 
from  people.  The  press  employs  none  o( 
the  keen  laboratory  methods  to  which 
other  industries  turn  more  and  more. 
Unlike  every  other  selling  organi2ati0n.it 
makes  no  effort  to  study  its  trade  in  order 
to  find  out  what  it  needs  or  what  it  wants. 

Either  reforms  will  be  brought  about,  or 
else  loss  of  public  faith  and  loss  of  intel¬ 
lectual  leadership  will  be  followed  by  col¬ 
lapsed  circulations  and  absent  advertising. 
.\nd  as  this  happens,  other  mediums  will 
trench  more  and  more  on  what  the  press 
regards  as  its  own  peculiar  preserves. 
The  magazines,  undoubtedly.  The  motion 
pictures,  perhaps.  There  are  already  four 
“film  news  weeklies”  in  operation,  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  screen  in  this  direction 
have  been  scarcely  touched.  In  our 
for  public  opinion  in  foreign  countries,  the 
handicap  of  an  antagonistic  press  was  over¬ 
come  in  almost  every  instance  by  our  use 
of  the  film  as  a  medium  of  information  and 
appeal. 

But  no  matter  the  reason,  reform  wujJ 
come.  The  press  will  have  to  get  back 
to  a  responsibility  to  the  whole  people,  as 
business  will  have  to,  and  government  will 
have  to.  The  world  is  not  going  to  be  run 
for  the  business  profits  of  trade  imperial¬ 
ism.  This  country  is  not  going  to  be  so 
run.  Neither  is  its  business.  .\nd  neither 
are  its  newspapers,  as  a  part  of  that 
business. 


CKanty 

A  rchie  Austin  Coates 


The  ships  go  up  and  down  the  sea 
In  fog,  and  rain,  and  sun; 

'I'he  ships  go  sailing  far  and  free 
On  all  the  tides  that  run. 

The  world  is  high,  the  world  is  wide, 
.\nd  proud  we  ride  the  main  .  .  . 
But  every  tide  that  takes  us  out 
Will  bring  us  home  again. 

So  bid  farewell  to  Kate  and  Nell, 
Their  tears  are  all  in  vain  .  .  . 
For  every  tide  that  wafts  ns  wide 
Will  bring  us  home  again. 

The  harbor  town  is  fresh  and  fair. 

But  seas  are  blue  and  deep — 

And  who  may  stay  when  voices  there 
Come  calling  through  his  sleep? 
The  salty  sea  a  lady  is. 

With  hair  of  silver  mist. 

And  when  she  will  she  sends  a  call 
No  steersman  can  resist. 

So  bid  farewell  to  Kate  and  Nell, 

1  heir  tears  are  all  in  vain  .  .  . 
For  every  tide  that  wafts  us  wide 
Will  bring  us  home  again. 
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VERY  soon 
the  military 
and  educa¬ 
tional  lead¬ 
ers  of  the 
country  will  be  called 
upon  to  devise  to¬ 
gether  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  for  providing 
ever>’  American  boy, 
and  for  that  matter 
every  American  girl, 
with  the  elementary 
military  knowledge, 
the  strength  of 
physique,  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind  and 
conceptions  of 
national  loyalty  which 
will  make  them — in 
the  new  sense  which 
our  part  in  the  war 
has  given  to  the 
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FOR  BETTER 


CITIZENSHIP 


never  take  anythin? 
away  from  a  boy  un¬ 
less  1  can  sub^tute 
something  “just  « 
good.”  So  we  rented 
a  suite  of  rooms  in  a 
down-town  office 
building  and  called 
it  “The  Cadet  Club.” 

The  past  month 
has  been  a  progressive 
one. 

When  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  men  m  uniform 
are  going  about 
throughout  a  city  the 
size  of  Aluskogee,  it 


becomes 


necessary 


The  Volunteers  at  ^Vork 


that  they  be  looked 
after  so  that  they 
conduct  themselves  m 
a  gentlemanly  way, 
that  they  don’t  loaf 


word — good  American  citizens,  as  ready  for  schedule  and  the  ofliciol  Cadet  Manual  away  their  time,  or  wear  their  uniform 


the  service  of  humanity  as  they  are  for  that 
of  their  country.  Will  this  be  done  in  the 
far-seeing  liberal  spirit  which  the  times  re¬ 
quire,  resulting  in  a  broad  plan  of  citizen¬ 
ship  development  through  our  schools,  or 


were  followed. 

The  total  enrollment  was  fifty-three,  and 
only  two  dropped  out  during  the  course, 
which  lasted  until  September  9. 

At  the  opening  of  school  we  consc- 


will  it  be  done  from  a  narrow  specialized  quently  had  a  well-trained  staff  of  leaders 
conception  of  our  military  needs,  resulting  ready  to  handle  the  raw  material.  Some 
in  a  regimentation  of  the  spirit  of  the  future  '  of  these  Ixjys  went  back  to  their  home 


•American  citizen  by  some  grinding  ma¬ 
chinery  of  rock-crusher  drill? 

•As  a  glimpse  into  the  possibilities  which 
a  plan  of  the  first  kind  offers,  we  print 
below  the  report  of  the  High  School  Volun¬ 
teer  work  of  the  first  semester  of  the  present 
school  year  in  Muskogee,  Oklahoma.  It 
shows  what  may  be  done  in  a  few  months 
with  the  High-School- Volunteer  idea  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  leader  thoroughly  imbued 
with  its  spirit,  and  in  a  community  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  him. 

BOARD  OF  EDUC.ATION 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma 
Battalion  Headquarters,  H.  S.  V.  U.  S. 

December  31,  1918. 
E.vecutive  Secretary, 

National  Headquarters,  H.  S.  V.  U.  S. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  local  organization  report  for  the 


towns  after  com[)letion  of  the  course  and 
have  been  instrumental  in  organizing 
cadet  units  at  their  respective  schools 
throughout  the  state.  Two  days  after 
the  opening  of  school  we  had  recruited 
a  full  battalion  and  on  the  third  day  we 
were  plugging  at  the  school  of  the  soldier. 
Prior  to  that,  of  course,  we  had  held  a 
competitive  examination  for  apjwintment 
of  leaders. 

The  secret  of  success  in  this  line  of  work 
is,  I  believe,  to  have  competent  leaders 
ready  to  asume  responsibilities  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 


improperly.  .A  man  in  uniform  is  watched 
with  a  critical  eye  by  the  public,  and  any¬ 
thing  that  he  does  not  becoming  to  a 
gentleman  is  a  black  mark  against  the 
organization  to  which  he  belongs.  In 
order  that  it  may  protect  itself  against 
this  common  evil,  the  C.  H.  S.  Army  has 
provided  itself  with  a  cadet  patrol, 
similar  to  the  military'  police  of  the  U.  S. 
.Army,  and  charged  it  with  the  keeping 
of  the  good  reputation  of  the  corps. 

The  patrol  is  posted  in  the  down-town 
district  and  reports  all  offenses  of  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  and  vagrancy  to  the 
officer  of  the  day,  whose  headquarters  are 
in  the  reception-room  of  the  officers’  cluh. 
The  miscreants  arc  then  brought  before 
the  court  martial,  where,  if  found  guilty, 
they  are  put  on  extra  drill,  or  kitchen 
police.  Thus  far  the  patrol  has  been  a 
success.  .At  first  many  cadets  were  re- 
IKjrted,  but  since  they  have  found  out 


The  boys  at  our  high  school  have  ,  that  it  is  a  serious  business  they  are  taking 
been  heavy  cigaret  smokers.  To  loaf  better  care  of  themselves  and  are  seldom 
away  a  couple  of  hours  every  night  in  numbered  among  the  idling,  loafing  group 


front  of  a  pool  hall  or  cold-drink  stand 
seemed  to  be  as  essential  as  food  and 
sleep.  .A  lady  could  hardly  enter  a  drug- 


numbered  among  the  idling,  loafing  group 
that  makes  its  headquarters  in  front  of  the 
cold-drink  stands. 

The  past  month  has  been  an  unusually 


store  without  being  forced  to  listen  to  succt-ssful  one  for  the  cadet  corps. 


The  local  organization  report  for  the  some  kind  of  profanity.  Those  “habits” 
period  ending  December  31,  1918,  is  are  not  overcome  in  a  week,  and  since  the 


hereby  submitted. 

Immediately  after  having  been  relieved 
from  my  assignment  as  military  training 
instructor  in  Port 
.Arthur,  Texas,  and 

having  accepted  /TTHE  Hi^-Schoo 

assignment  as  su-  and  girls  in  hig 

pervisor  of  mlli-  mote  better  citi 

tary  training  in  games,  and  in  other 

Muskogee,  Okla-  A  High-School-Vi 

homa,  I  organized  fourteen  to  eighteen, 

a  cadet  leaders’  ment  and  an  instruct 
training-camp  here  of  organizing  the  cor 
in  Muskogee.  On  are  given  in  detail  in 
-August  1,  1918,  Majors  E.  Z.  Steevei 

our  course  began.  pincott  Company  of  1 

We  had  succeeded  applications,  and  ad 
in  getting  high-  Literature  covering  t 


boys  became  uniformed  I  was  afraid  that 
our  organization  might  be  criticized  for 
some  of  these  back-number  habits.  1 


school  boys  to¬ 
gether  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the 
state,  but  more 
than  ninety  per 
cent,  consisted  of 
Muskogee  lads.  -A 
modified  army 
training-camp 


The  High-School  Volunteers  of  the  United  States  is  a  national  organization  of  boys 
and  girls  in  high  schools  and  other  institutions,  and  in  communities,  aiming  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  citizenship  by  a  uniform  national  plan  of  specific  training,  competitions, 
games,  and  in  other  ways. 

A  High-School-Volunteer  Corps  may  be  organized  by  any  group  of  boys  or  girls  of 
fourteen  to  eighteen,  in  any  school,  institution  or  commimity  where  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  and  an  instructor  or  leader  can  be  obtained.  The  equipment  needed,  the  method 
of  organizing  the  corps,  its  regulations,  and  plan  of  military  activities  for  the  first  year 
are  given  in  detail  in  the  Official  Handbook  and  Cadet  Manual  of  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.,  by 
Majors  E.  Z.  Steever  and  J.  L.  Frink,  published  as  a  regular  text-book  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company  of  Philadelphia.  The  Constitution  of  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.,  membership 
applications,  and  additional  instructions  may  be  obtained  from  Headquarters  gratis. 
Literature  covering  the  community  and  civic  activities  of  the  corps  is  in  preparation. 

Individual  members  of  independent  corps  may  be  enrolled  as  unattached  members 
of  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  Application  for  unatta^ed  members  may  be  obtained  from  Head¬ 
quarters.  Entire  independent  corps  may  become  regularly  associated  with  the  H.  S. 
V.  U.  S.  when  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  members  join  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S. 

Headquarters  furnishes  each  individual  member,  regular  and  unattached,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  membership  and  button  insignia,  and  each  associated  corps  is  given  a  regimental 
designation. 

For  full  information,  unite  Headquarters,  High-School  Volunteers  of  the  United 
States,  Butterick  Building,  New  York  City. 


drills  have  been  attended  regularly  by 
practically  every  member,  and  thanks  to 
the  interest  and  vim  of  all  the  enlisted  men, 
they  are  making  great  progress  in  their 
infantry  drill. 

The  first  cere¬ 
mony  to  be  ob- 
organization  of  boys  served  by  our  or- 

inities,  aiming  to  pro-  ganization  was  the 

raining,  competitions,  military  funeral 

of  our  comrade, 
ip  of  boys  or  girls  of  Private  Ralph 

the  necessary  equip-  Butcher, 

needed,  the  method  Details  from  our 
ies  for  the  first  year  battalion  did  guard 
he  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.,  by  duty  at  the  fair- 
ook  by  the  J.  B.  Lip-  grounds  during  the 
V.  U.  S.,  membership  Oklahoma  State 
Headquarters  gratis.  Fair  last  fall.  We 
is  in  preparation.  had  cadets  guard- 

unattached  members  ing  U.  S.  .Army 
obtained  from  Head-  airplanes  and  val- 
iated  with  the  H.  S.  uable  exhibits  day 
'.  and  night  for  a 

unattached,  a  certifi-  week.  The  gov- 
is  given  a  regimental  ernor  also  in¬ 
spected  the  bat- 
iteers  of  the  United  talion  during  the 
fair  week  and  ex- 
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his  satisfaction.  We  have  paraded 
in  review  for  prominent  army 
they  seem  to  be  unanimous 

November  2::K)  p.m., 

special  assembly  was  called  for  the  pur- 
D(«  of  giving  the  students  an  opportunity 
Spring  Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels,  wife 
3  the  Secretary-  of  the  U.  S.  Nav-y.  The 
cidets  awaited  her  arrival,  after  which 
Captain  Soderlund  had  the  honor  of 
escorting  her  to  her  chair.  She  was  here 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  gave  the  stuilent  l)ody  a  delightful 
motherly  talk.  The  cadet  corps  escorted 
her  back  to  the  hotel. 

The  battalion  unanimously  elected  Mrs. 
Daniels  as  mother  s{x>nsor.  Speaking  of 
sponsors,  of  course  the  battalion  and  the 
diJerent  companies  and  platoons  have 
their  individual  sjwnsors. 

Colonel  C.  H.  Connor,  M.  C.,  U.  S.  .V, 
authori^  us  to  organize  a  First-.\id 
Corps  under  the  auspices  of  the  .\mcrican 
Red  Cross,  according  to  the  plan  in  the 
oftdal  Cadet  Manual.  Miss  Olive  Sal¬ 
mon.  a  registered  Red  Cross  nurse,  is  in  I 
charge  of  the  instructional  side  of  this  ' 
work.  The  memlK-rs  of  this  unit  made 
themselves  extremely  useful  during  the 
most  trying  days  of  the  recent  influenza 
epidemic. 

The  Signal  Corjis  consists  of  thirty 
cadets,  physically  disriualitied  for  infantry 
drill.  The  corj>s  is  proficient  and  is  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly. 

Our  band  has  twenty-four  pieces  and  Is 
really  a  good  military  band.  The  Board 
of  Education  has  engaged  the  serx  ices  of  a 
band  diri-ctor.  Every  drill  morning  at 
7-20  the  buglers  sound  the  call  to  the 
colors,  immediately  followed  by  the  “Star- 
Spangled  Banner”  played  by  the  band 
while  the  flag  on  top  of  the  high-school 
building  is  being  hoisted.  Some  mornings 
we  have  as  many  as  two  or  three  hundred 
spectators  at  this  flag  ceremony.  Once 
a  week  our  chaplain,  Rev.  H.  C. 
Shiffler,  gets  five  minutes  to  address  the 
battalion.  He  is  a  truinly  preacher,  full 
of  lifeandgood  practical  ideas  and  thoughts, 
who  appeals  to  the  l)oy.  He  is  not  of  the 
“candy  type.” 

"Battalion— .Vttention!  Squads  left 
about — March!”  and  the  three  hundred 
men  composing  the  Muskogee  battalion 
High-School  Nolunteers  of  the  United 
States  swing  around  prepared  for  in.spec- 
tkm.  These  words  are  heard  every 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  morning. 

Me  would  appreciate  very  much  if  you 
woi^  take  action  on  our  regimental 
designation.  If  you.  as  we  sincerely  hojx:, 
should  decide  to  grant  us  a  charter  for  a 
new  regiment  we  will  do  all  in  our  power 
to  have  the  new  regiment  reflect  honor 
npon  the  national  organization.  Besides 
our  own  Comoanies  .\,  B,  C,  D.  and  E, 
^us  the  Sigiuil  Corps  and  the  band,  we 
following  units  ready  for 
affiliation:  Co.  F  at  the  State  Schex)!  of 
Agriculture,  Warner,  Oklahoma,  where  1 
s^rvise  the  training  once  a  week;  Co.  G 
on  ^  school,  Claremore, 

ttohoma;  Co.  I  at  the  high  schcxjl, 
'lltaha.  Oklahoma ;  Co.  K,  Co.  L,  and  Co. 
•J^t  the  high  schcxil,  ()kmulgee,  Okla- 
There  is  the  new  regiment!  The 
ni^  schools  at  Nowata  and  Henryette  are 
anxious  to  organize. 

(Signed)  William  Sodf.rll'xd, 
Superv  isor  of  Training. 


A  New  World  begins  with  the  League  of  Nations 
A  New  World  Demands  a  New  Education 

“After  bread  Education  is  the  first  need  of  a  people.  In  education 
we  suck  the  milk  of  democracy.”  The  present  deplorable  condi¬ 
tions  in  Russia  are  unquestionably  due  to  the  dense  ignorance  of 
its  vast  population;  while  America’s  commanding  position  in  world 
affairs  is  the  natural  outcome  of  her  system  of  Universal  Education. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION 
THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  THAT  CHANGES  WITH  THE  CHANCING  WORLD 
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^search  Bureau  for  Special  Information 

BOUND  IN  TWELVE  ROYAL  OCTAVO  LOOSE-LEAF  VOLUMES 
Born  in  America — Made  in  America — By  Americans — For  Americans 
“/*  Covers  the  Whole  World’' 

In  your  business,  in  your  profession,  in  your  shop,  in  your  home.  Nelson’s  Per¬ 
petual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopsedia  and  Research  Service  Bureau  will  prove  an 
ever-growing,  ever-living  education,  constantly  up  to  date,  always  new — in  step 
with  the  world  to-day.  American  ingenuity  has  solved  rtie  problem  of  prcxlucing 
an  Encycloptedia  that  is  always  new.  Nelson’s  Py  means  of  Us  patented  loose-leaf 
binding  device  and  easily  adjustable  pages,  can  never  grow  old. 

The  Services  of  the  Greatest  Educators  of  the  World 
Far  L*ss  Than  Two  Cants  a  Day 

To  maintain  this  arcat  Looso-Li-af  Roforence  SysU'm  costs  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Its  privilcees  are  yours  for  less  than  you  pay  for  your  daily  newspaper,  because  you  are  one  of 
thousands  whose  support  makes  this  (treat  undertaking  possible. 

For  less  than  two  cents  a  day  you  have  at  your  command  the  s«-rvicesof  the  greatest  Educators  of  the 
World— DR.  JOfIN  H.  FINLEY.  Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  York  State.  .American  Editor; 
SIR  WILLI.AM  PETERt^IN.  Principal  of  McGill  University.  Canadian  Editor:  SIR  EDW.ARD 
P.VRROTT.  of  Edinburgh.  Euroiiean  F^ditor;  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  the  world's  leadinit 
scholars.  siKcialists.  and  writers 


Save  Time — Look  It  Up  In  NeUon’s 

Nelson's  Readine  andStudvCours<'S  in  UNTTE^D 
STATES  HISTORY.  BUSINESS  ECONOM  ICS. 
NATURE  STUDY.  AGRICULTURE  AND 
HO.ME  ECONOMICS  are  declared  by  educa 
tional  authorities  to  be  equal  to  a  college  course 
and  training  in  each  of  these  departments.  By 
their  use  a  boy  can  remain  on  the  farm  and  yet 
receive  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  cours«-  in 
Scii'iitificFarming:  a  girl  may  have  the  s<-rvicesof 
the  leading  authorities  on  household  economics 
without  leaving  her  home:  while  the  professional 
and  business  man  nia>  receive  a  business  training 
siip<‘rinr  to  that  which  can  be  obtaim-d  from 
any  of  the  widely  advertised  business  institutes. 

FYrHANGF  Send  for  price  Hat  giving 
LAUnAPIllC.  allowed  for  old  En¬ 

cyclopaedias  to  apply  aa  part  payment  on  a  new 
Nelsoa'a  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

381  F*«rth  AvesM,  at  27th  Street.  New  Terk 
OrifiiMt«rt  oF  ikt  Loose- Leaf  Refer emee  Sysiem 


Wouldn*t  You  Spend  3  Cenb 

to  find  out  how  you  can  turn  your  spare 
time  into  dollars?  That  is  all  you  need  to 
invest,  for  we  furnish  full  instructions  and 
supplies  free. 

Cut  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  at  once. 
We  will  send  everything  by  return  mail. 
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How  tke  Looae-Leai  Reference  Syatea  Operates 
Rttnose  oal-of-dats  pasts— Sabstitmt*  now  pages 

q  Every  six  montlis  we  sendoursubscribcrs2S0 
or  more  new  pages  containing  many  absolutely 
new  articles  and  the  corrections  nec€-ssary  to 
keep  our  Encyclopaedia  right  up  to  date,  qi'o 
insert  the  pages,  unlock  the  volume,  discard  the 
out  of-date  pages  and  substitute  the  new  pages, 
qi'he  Nelson  Loose-Leaf  Reference  System 
also  possesses  an  extraordinary  educational  ad¬ 
vantage  in  its/ree  service  bureau.  Special  infor¬ 
mation  is  furnished/rveatany  time  on  any  sub¬ 
ject.  old  or  new.  by  Nelson's  Hesearch  Service 
Bureau  to  all  purchasers  of  the  Encycloiixdla. 


Sand  for  this  Spltndid  Book 
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I  Please  send  me  your  portlolio  of  sample  pages,  beautifully 
I  illustrated,  containinf  color  maps,  plates  and  (Aotographs, 
*  and  full  infomtation  how.  by  easy  monthly  payments.  I  can 
p|  own  Nelson’s  Perpetual  l..oose- Leaf  Hncyclop^tlia and  receive 
-  I’KBB  membership  in  Nelson’s  Research  Service  Bureau  for 
I  Special  Information.  This  must  incur  no  obligation  whatever 
■  on  my  part. 
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Our  Graduates  Earn 
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GERMANY- AT  THE  BEGINNING 


i 


that  white  oblong  on  the  wall,  under  that 
red  flag — “we  found  that  the  Duke  of  An¬ 
halt  had  kept  fifty-eight  fat  carriage  horses 
all  winter  in  his  stabies  so  that  he  and  his 
might  ride  for  pleasure.  My  sick  wife 
pulled  coal  in  a  cart  over  the  frozen  roads 
that  her  babies  might  not  freeze.  That 
was  equality  of  sacrifice  as  a  duke  sees  it! 
Do  you  think  he  can  ever  come  back?” 

Yet  these  German  democrats  did  not 
threaten  to  wipe  out  their  plague  spot,  as 
the  French  did  in  their  revolution.  Habit, 
said  Donath,  was  to  hard  to  break.  The 
duke  should  never  rule  again,  but  he  might 
come  back  to  his  private  estates  and  be 
bowed  to  by  every  .\nhaltian  who  re¬ 
spected  the  Adlers,  until  democracy  taught 
them  lietter. 

“We  are  not  democrats  yet,”  said  Do¬ 
nath.  “We  who  are  democrats  are  making 
use  of  those  who  are  only  discontented.” 

Now  came  an  unforgettable  scene.  The 
door  opened,  and  into  the  smoke-filled 
room  came  a  major-general,  dressed  in  full 
regimentals,  a  pair  of  dapper  orderlies 
at  his  heels.  Three  weeks  before  every 
man  in  that  room  would  have  leaped  to 
his  feet  and  stood  at  tension,  his  eyes 
strained  toward  the  general,  his  head  twist¬ 
ed  at  an  unnatural  angle,  his  fingers  glued  to 
his  trouser  seams.  The  heavy-booted  men 
of  the  Rath  kept  their  seats.  Donath  went 
on  talking,  though  he  waved  his  hand  com- 
panionably  at  yesterday’s  great  man. 
When  he  had  finished  what  he  had  to  say 
he  walked  over  to  the  general.  It  was  the 
general’s  hand  that  was  thrust  out  first: 

“I  will  have  the  cars  for  you,”  said  the 
general,  “in  which  to  send  the  .\merican 
correspondents  on  to  Frankfort.  There 
has  been  a  delay,  but  j'ou  will  understand 
that  when  an  army  is  retiring  we  have 
need  for  every  car.” 

“We  have  so  few  cars  nowadaj's,”  said 
Donath  to  us,  in  corroboration,  “or  rather, 
we  have  so  few  cars  that  still  have  tires. 
Rubber  does  not  exist  in  Germany.” 

At  Cassel  we  had  an  almost  tragic  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fashion  in  which  these  rebel 
Raths  dominated  the  army  chiefs.  \N  e 
had  been  promised  by  a  twenty-four-year- 
old  youngster  at  Frankfort  that  we  should 
have  an  intervdew  with  General  von  Hin- 
denburg.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of 
us  believed,  myself  least  of  all.  I  still  re¬ 
membered  that  in  1915,  at  Konigsberg, 
in  East  Prussia,  I  had  been  refused  an 
interview  because  “General  von  Hinden- 
burg  refuses  to  talk  to  a  nation  which  is 
selling  shells  to  kill  our  good  German 
boys.”  It  hardly  seemed  likely  that  the 
events  of  the  past  few  months  would  have 
softened  the  Field-Marshal’s  heart  toward 
.\merica.  My  premonition  was  justified. 
The  Field-Marshal  refused  to  see  us. 

The  officer  of  the  Rath  who  had  us  in 
charge  at  Cassel  differed  from  the  usual 
military  adjoint  in  that  he  was  a  true  revo¬ 
lutionist.  He  was  slender  and  corseted 
and  difiidcpt,  and  clicked  his  heels  most 
sensationally  when  he  saluted.  Privately 
we  thought  him  a  person  of  little  force,  and 
were  amused  by  his  indignation  at  the 
recalcitrance  of  the  Herr  Professors  of 
Cassel.  They  were  rebelling  against  the 
rebels,  .\lthough  a  Kullur-Rath  had  been 
created  for  them  in  order  to  make  their 


-  {Continued  from  page  14)  ■ 

adhesion  to  the  iconoclasts  somewhat 
easier,  they  had  unanimously  refused  to  be 
cultured. 

“The  old  fools,”  said  the  little  officer, 
angrily.  “.■Ml  their  lives  they  have  been 
drawing  salaries  and  getting  titles  from  the 
Imperial  Government.  Now  they  are  too 
stubborn  to  see  that  times  have  changed.” 

He  came  to  us  with  this  plaint  when  we 
were  somewhat  merrily  inclined.  We  were 
at  dinner,  and  engaged  in  demolishing  our 
fifth  goose  in  two  days.  Goose  meat  is  not 
covered  by  the  meat  cards  in  Germany, 
and  so  he  who  has  the  money  may  eat 
goose  when  he  will.  V.'e  had  the  money, 
and  although  we  had  lost  our  appetite  for 
the  German’s  best  friend,  hunger  had 
driven  us  to  it.  Everything  had  become  a 
joke  to  us  in  the  reaction  from  the  depres¬ 
sion  occasioned  by  too  much  goose.  “We 
knew  Hindenburg  would  not  see  us,”  we 
said.  “We  knew  it  all  the  time.” 

“.Ml!”  said  the  young  lieutenant. 

He  bowed  and  heel-clicketl  formally  to 
each  of  us  as  he  withdrew.  .\n  hour 
later  we  were  told  to  present  ourselves  at  the 
Field-Marshal’s  office  on  the  following  day. 
The  little  lieutenant  accompanied  us,  per¬ 
haps  to  see  that  his  orders  had  been  obeyed. 
We  found  the  Field-Marshal  a  pathetic  fig¬ 
ure,  his  clothes  hanging  loose  ufxin  his 
huge  frame,  his  gray  eyes  sad  under  his 
overhanging  brows.  But  his  eye's  flared  in 
anger  at  the  sight  of  this  unknown  little 
man  in  an  officer’s  uniform.  Officers  do  not 
enter  the  Field-Marshal’s  rooms  unbidden. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  demanded,  in  a  true 
field-marshal’s  roar. 

“I  am  the  president  of  the  local  Rath,” 
said  the  little  man.  lie  bowed  and  heel- 
clicked  valiantly,  and  if  his  spirit  was 
shaken  his  knees  were  not.  “I  arranged 
the  interview  for  these  gentlemen  and  I 
have  come  with  them.” 

That  was  all.  But  I  shall  remember 
von  Hindenburg’s  face  as  he  turned  to¬ 
ward  his  chair,  long  after  I  have  forgotten 
what  he  said.  Enemy  or  not,  the  Field- 
Marshal  had  been  a  great  soldier,  and  even 
to-day,  with  the  empire  crumbled  about 
him,  he  remained  the  idol  of  the  people  and 
the  army  alike.  Every  man  we  met  spoke 
bitterly  of  LudendorfI  and  von  Kluck  and 
von  Tirpitz  and  the  lesser  figures  of  the 
war,  but  only  affection  and  respect  were 
manifested  for  Hindenburg.  To  see  him 
forced  to  obey  a  Rath  made  up  of  men  who 
are  patriots,  but  can  only  seem  to  him  a 
IxKly  of  unclean  rebels,  had  something 
about  it  which  touched  the  heart. 

“You  have  come  to  me  at  a  moment  of 
great  depression,”  said  the  Field-Marshal, 
slowly.  “This  is  the  time  of  my  countn’’s 
greatest  sorrow.  What  is  it  that  you  wish 
to  know?” 

One  had  no  time  in  which  to  phrase 
courteous  and  circumlocuitous  queries. 
We  blurted  out  the  question  in  which  we 
were  all  most  deeply  interested:  “Why  did 
you  remain  at  the  head,  of  the  German 
armies  under  the  revolutionary'  govern¬ 
ment?” 

“It  was  my  duty,”  .said  the  Field-Mar¬ 
shal.  “I  ha<l  a  struggle  with  myself,  but  I 
felt  it  was  my  duty.  I  must  stay  in  com¬ 
mand  until  my  men  have  been  demobilized 
and  have  gotten  safely  home.  Then  I  feel 


I  may  lay  down  my  arms.  I  am  gettint  to 
be  an  old  man,  and  I  am  very  tired. 
this  task  is  completed  I  feel  I  shall  htn 
done  my  part.” 

He  dismissed  queries  as  to  the  possibility 
that  the  old  Government  may  return  to 
power  and  as  to  the  form  the  Gernan 
army  may  assume  in  the  future,  with  i 
wave  of  the  hand.  “That  is  beywid  my 
province,”  said  he.  “I  can  not  discuss 
such  things.  Let  events  decide.” 

.As  we  rose  to  go,  the  Field-.Marshal 
added:  “I  hope  our  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States  will  soon  be  resumed.” 
There  was  a  second’s  pause  and  he  added; 
“We  are  suffering  greatly.”  We  bowed 
ourselves  out. 

\’on  Hindenburg  dealt  in  common¬ 
places,  but  ^on  Groener  was  cynicaDy 
frank.  He  voiced  the  prevailing  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  LudendorfI  when  he  said  that 
Germany  had  dissipated  her  armies  over 
too  wide  a  field.  “The  war  should  have 
been  won  in  the  west,”  said  he.  He  had 
repeatedly  warned  the  Government  in 
times  gone  by  of  the  unrest  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  “but  the  man  who  brings  ill  tidings  is 
rarely  listened  to.  Now,  they  have  made 
me  receiver  of  a  bankrupt  concern.”  He 
foreshadowed  Bolshevism  in  Germany  un¬ 
less  the  army  were  held  together  and 
.America  or  the  .Allies  provided  food. 
Seven  million  men  were  being  demobilized 
in  disorderly'  fashion,  although  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  planned  to  extend  that  process 
over  eighteen  months. 

“I  saw  Bolshevism  spread  in  the  Ukraine 
when  I  commanded  there,”  said  he. 
“Hungry  men  accept  its  doctrines.” 

His  most  interesting  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  he  hoped  that  Germany 
would  have  a  militia  system  similar  to  that 
of  Switzerland  in  the  future.  “It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  we  can  afford  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  the  past,”  said  he — “maneuvers 
and  the  like.  But  we  can  train  our  sol¬ 
diers  for  national  defense.” 

This  was  our  first  hint  at  the  undoubted 
•hope  of  the  military  clique  to  hold  onto 
the  power  which  hats  been  theirs  in  the 
past.  The  Socialist  leaders  vigorously  de¬ 
clared  that  there  would  be  no  army  and  no 
navy  in  (iermany  hereafter.  They  pro¬ 
pose  to  live  at  peace,  they  said,  and  try  to 
regain  the  lost  German  prosperity.  Even 
some  of  the  bankers  echoed  this  item  of 
the  Socialist  program.  They  hinted  tkt 
Germany  could  only  pay  the  vast  bill  which 
will  be  presented  to  her  if  she  has  access  to 
the  world’s  markets  and  the  world’s  raw 
materials.  Then  if  Germany  were  not 
handicapped  by  the  annual  cost  of  an 
army'  and  navy,  w'hich  took  not  only 
money  but  two  or  three  of  the  best  years  of 
the  young  German’s  life,  the  state  would 
get  ahead  orvee  more.  They  hoped,  th^ 
said,  the  other  powers  would  remain 
militaristic. 

“It  would  be  very  kind  of  them  to  vol¬ 
untarily  handicap  themselves  by  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  great  armies  and  navies. 

Throughout  our  German  experience  ^ 
noted  the  apparent  friendliness  manifested 
toward  us  by  politicians  and  fieople  alik^ 
It  was  at  Frankfort  that  the  bug  of  se^ 
interest  appeared  beneath  the  chip  of 
amity.  The  members  of  the  Rath  there 
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jjid  quite  candidly  that  they  hoped  that  were,”  they  say,  “but  your  young  Ameri-  German  revolution.  I  have  tried  to  make 
^rifa  would  send  food  to  Germany  and  cans  attacked  with  utter  disregard  of  dan-  clear  that  the  old  Government  was  over- 
Irould  be  “fair”  to  (Germany  at  the  |)eace  ger  and  death.  We  could  not  stand  thrown  by  a  disgusted  and  disillusioned 
uble.  Even  von  Groener  had  admitted  against  them.  In  the  last  three  months  of  people.  It  became  evident,  however, 


that  the  German 
jtjgies  had  fought 
on  until  “they  were 
breathless  under  the 
blows  that  were 
continuously  sho\v- 
ored  upon  them.” 
but  the  i»liticians 
blandly  insisted  that 
peace  had  been  made 
as  an  item  in  an  im¬ 
plied  bargain.  “We 
might  have  fought 
onforanotheryear,” 
they  insisted,  “but 
we  relied  upon 
Wilson’s  fourteen 
points.” 

Putting  aside  the 
kernel  of  future 
danger  enclosed  in 
the  boast  we  often 
heard  that  “the 
German  army  had 
never  been  defeated 
in  the  field,”  it  is 
probably  true  that 
the  average  German 
does  not  hate 
.\merica  as  he  does 
France  or  England. 
The  average  Ger¬ 
man —  the  barber 
and  clerk  and  tram 
driver — has  been 


that  those  who  at¬ 
tacked  the  sincerity 
of  some  members  of 
the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  were  increas¬ 
ingly  able  to  con¬ 
vince  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Socialist 
leaders  were  on  the 
best  of  terms  with 
the  men  of  the 
old  governmental 
machine.  When  we 
reached  Berlin  we 
made  all  our  ap¬ 
pointments  with  the 
Radical  leaders 
through  reactionary 
channels.  An  offici¬ 
al  of  the  old  Foreign 
Office  arranged  for 
our  talks  with 
Scheidemann  and 
Haase  and  Barth 
and  others. 

An  even  more  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of 
this  cooperation  was 
the  case  of  Count 
von  Bernstorff. 
Time  after  time  ef- 

f  1  T  1  1  *11  t  t  made  to 

OiTicers  of  the  Junker  class  returning  tnrougn  XJnter  den  Linden  after  offer-  induce  us  to  see 

ing  tbeir  services  to  tte  new  Ebert  Government.  him.  VV’e  eventu¬ 

ally  were  forced  to 

the  war  the  only  real  fighting  we  did  was  come  out  flat-footed  and  say  that  no 


taught  by  the  Ger-  ally  were  forced  to 

man  press  since  the  armistice  was  signed  the  war  the  only  real  fighting  we  did  was  come  out  flat-footed  and  say  that  no 

that  the  one  hope  for  Germany  in  the  against  the  American  army.”  American  could  discuss  any  question  with 

peace  negotiations  is  in  the  disposition  The  people  did  not  know  this  when  I  a  man  who  had  made  the  use  of  a  diplo- 
of  America  to  lie  just.  The  average  visited  Germany.  They  had  been  assured  matic  position  that  Bernstorff  had  made 
German  translates  justice  into  leniency,  that  America  could  never  land  troops  in  in  Washington.  The  men  with  whom 
Furthermore,  the  German  people  know  sufficient  numbers  to  be  a  real  menace  to  we  talked  professed  an  inability  to  un- 
very  little  of  what  the  .\mericans  did  in  the  German  arms.  When  it  was  found  that  derstand  what  they  called  prejudice  on 
the  field.  troops  were  lieing  landed  by  the  Yan-  our  part. 

The  staff  and  the  politicians  know.  They  kees.  the  Government  simply  ceased  to  talk  “Even  if  he  were  guilty  as  charged,” 
say  candidly  that  Germany  must  have  w’on  about  the  .Americans.  They  were  rarely  they  said,  “which  we  do  not  admit,  he 

the  war  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  weight  of  mentioned  in  the  communiques,  and  then  should  have  been  immune  because  of  his 

fresh,  enthusiastic  youth  that  struck  them  their  part  was  subordinated  to  that  played 
at  Ch4teau-Thierry  and  in  the  St.  Mihiel  by  the  older  foes.  For  all  that,  it  would 
salient  and  in  the  .\rgonne  wood.  “The  be  an  unwise  catering  to  our  national  pride 
French  and  British  were  tired,  as  we  to  insist  that  the  German  staff  looks  upon 

us  as  formidable; 

“Your  men  are  marvelous,”  they  told 
me.  “We  could  not  believe  that  a  pacific 
I  nation  could  develop  such  fighting  men. 

I  They  not  only  accomplished  impossibili- 
j  ties,  but  they  daily  attempted  things  that 
I  trained  soldiers  could  not  have  been  forced 
I  to  try.  But  your  staff  was  amateurish. 

*  Oh,  we  know  what  you  are  about  to  say — 
that  you  sacrificed  your  lives  in  order  to 
bring  the  w-ar  to  an  end  more  speedily. 

But  in  so  many  cases  your  lives  were  sac¬ 
rificed  to  no  purpose  at  all.” 

The  German 'military  leaders,  however, 
realize  for  the  first  time  the  tremendous 
I  power  of  mobilizing  resources  which  is 
.1  latent  in  America,  and  suspect  that  this 

I  war  will  have  taught  us  many  things.  We 
I  were  wasteful,  they  say,  and  our  effort  was 
'  not  well  guided,  and  as  is  inevitable  in  a 
democracy  we  had  too  many  politicians  in 
control  of  posts  that  should  have  been 
turned  over  to  men  trained  in  technique.  r  i ,  .i n  t  r 
Still — 

„  ,  J  “We  must  be  candid  with  you.  You  ac-  General  von  Groener,  wno  took  Luoen- 

»» complished  miracles.”  dorff  s  place  ae  Quartermaster-General 

Deputy  Haase  (Socialist).  So  much  for  the  preliminary  phase  of  the  ol  tbe  German  armies. 


^  Ami 

Deputy  Haase  (Socialist). 


General  von  Groener,  wbo  took  Luden- 
dorlfs  place  as  Quartermaster-General 
ol  tbe  German  armies. 
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YOU  ARE  as  efficient  as  your 
eyes  and  the  only  way  to 
know  that  your  eyes  are  really 
efficient  is  to  have  them  examin¬ 
ed.  If  you  need  glasses,  ask  for 
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diplomatic  position.  In  any  case,  he  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  acts  of  Boy-Ed  and 
others.  But  they  were  direct^  by  the 
military  clique  in  Berlin.  He  had  no  con¬ 
trol  over  them.” 

“Under  the  circumstances  he  might  have 
resigned,”  was  our  reply. 

The  reason,  as  developed,  for  this  in¬ 
sistence  upon  a  talk  with  Bernstorff  was 
that  “Bernstorff  wanted  to  be  put  right” 
in  .\merica.  The  reason  why  he  wanted  to 
be  put  right  was  that  it  had  been  planned 
to  send  him  to  the  peace  table  as  the  head 
of  the  German  delegation.  A  wholly  Teu¬ 
tonic  inability  to  comprehend  that  this 
must  be  regarded  as  an  insult  to  .\merica  is 
evident,  but  a  more  important  fact  is  that 
the  Ebert-Scheidemann  majoritaires  were 
working  hand  in  glove  with  the  reaction¬ 
aries  of  the  old  regime.  There  is  small  rea¬ 
son  to  wonder  that  the  true  democrats  in 
Germany  protested  against  such  a  relation 
when  it  became  apparent,  nor  that  the 
Reds,  headed  by  Liebknecht,  were  from 
time  to  time  able  to  gain  strength. 

Not  only  did  the  new'  revolutionaries  in 
the  Government  and  the  old  reactionaries 
work  together,  but  it  seemed  to  me  they 
thought  in  concert.  There  were  differ¬ 
ences,  of  course.  Not  every  man  of  either 
faction  could  mouth  all  the  shibboleths  of 
the  other.  However,  these  differences 
were  of  the  surface  only.  They  did  not 
touch  the  vital  underlying  fact  that  these 
men  were  not  penitent.  To  them  Ger¬ 
many  had  not  been  humbled.  They  even 
voiced  a  bitter  pride  that  “Germany  had 
been  able  to  face  a  world  in  arms.” 

I  once  suggested  to  a  group:  “Having 
made  the  war  and  lost  it,  you  surelj’  can 
not  hop)e  that  Germany  can  evade  pun¬ 
ishment?” 

“But  Germany  has  been  punished,”  they 
shouted  e.xcitedly.  "Think  of  our  losses, 
of  the  lives  it  has  cost  us,  of  the  colonies 
that  are  gone - ” 

“You  engaged  in  a  huge  gambling 
game,”  was  my  reply.  “The  losses  to 
which  you  have  referred  were  simply  the 
overhead  charges  of  keeping  your  estab¬ 
lishment  in  operation.  Now,  having  lost 
the  game,  you  must  pay  the  stake!” 

I“TS  NOT  our  humiliation  punishment 
enough?”  asked  these  amazing  diplo¬ 
mats.  Nor  did  their  position  differ  at  all  from 
that  of  most  of  the  men  I  met.*  .\11  felt  that 
the  w'orld  should  be  kind  to  a  Germany  con¬ 
quered,  though  they  admitted  in  the  most 
naive  fashion  possible  that  Germany  would 
not  have  been  kind  to  a  conquered  world. 
“We  must  have  enforced  the  payment  of 
great  indemnities.”  they  said  without  ex¬ 
ception,  “to  pay  the  costs  of  the  war.” 
But  it  remained  to  a  leader  of  one  of  the 
more  radical  factions  to  make  clear  one 
phase  of  German  thought. 

“We  do  not  feel,”  said  he,  “that  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  should  be  punished  for  the  so- 
called  excesses  of  the  war.” 

If  I  put  emphasis  on  this,  it  is  because  he 
was  representative  of  the  best  among  the 
younger  revolutionists  and  bcH:au.se  his 
statement  would  be  accepted  by  the  aver¬ 
age  German  civilian.  Furthermore,  he  was 
the  speaker  of  the  evening  at  an  elaborate 
supper  at  which  we  four  American  cor¬ 
respondents  were  guests.  He  frankly  said 
that  his  desire  was  to  impress  upon  us  the 
German  point  of  view. 

“Many  of  these  so-callt>d  excesses,”  he 
continu^,  “were  done  by  the  order  of  the 


General  Staff.  .\t  that  time  the  stiff 
acted  upon  its  theory  of  ‘frighthiln^^' 

It  was  believed  that  by  making  war  most 
terrible  it  could  be  brought  to  an  eariitr 
end.  That  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mis¬ 
take.  People  can  not  be  frightened  in  that 
fashion.  If  we  were  to  engage  in  anothtr 
war  to-morrow  we  would  not  repeat  this 
error  of  the  past.” 

Having  convinced  himself  that  an  error 
of  this  sort — the  “excesses”  to  which  he 
referred  were  the  murder  of  civilians,  the 
slaughter  of  hostages,  and  the  spreading  of 
terror  by  fire  and  every  dreadful  m^at 
the  Teuton  disposition — should  be  excused 
as  it  had  been  found  that  murder  did  not 
pay,  the  sp)eaker  then  went  on  to  main.  ^ 
even  more  striking  admission.  That  it  was 
somewhat  at  variance  with  his  first  state¬ 
ment  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him 
“Furthermore,”  he  said,  “it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  the  first  days  of  the 
war  we  were  all  rather  mad.  The  whole 
nation  had  gone  somewhat  Wood 
crazy.” 

The  first  phase  of  the  revolution,  then,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  was  the  directing  into 
a  well-diked  channel  of  the  torrent  of  dis¬ 
gust  which  coursed  through  Germany. 
The  directing  was  done  by  leaders  of  the 
Socialist  party.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
Ebert  and  Scheidemann,  may  have  been 
wholly  sincere  but  have  thought  it  advis¬ 
able  to  maintain  the  administrative  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  former  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  support  themselves  by  the 
military  forces  under  Hindenburg.  .An¬ 
other  element  was  led  by  such  men  as 
Haase  and  Barth — Haase  said  to  me:  “I 
have  not  wholly  made  up  my  mind  as  to 
the  Kaiser's  guilt,  but  I  hope  to  see  him 
placed  on  trial” — and  was  made  up  of  men 
like  Fritz  Donat  h  of  .\nhalt,  who  pro- 
ix)sed  to  democratize  Germany  in  an 
orderly  way. 

But  back  of  these  men — back  of  the  sur¬ 
face  order  and  content  that  prevailed  in 
those  first  few  days — were  the  Liebknecht 
group  and  hunger.  I  was  unable  to  get 
from  Liebknecht  him.self  what  his  plans 
were,  because  he  sent  word  that  he  would 
talk  to  “no  representative  of  the  capitalis¬ 
tic  press.”  In  the  first  days  Berlin  seemed 
as  quiet  and  peaceful  as  though  the  Kaiser 
were  still  at  Potsdam.  No  one  even  threw 
a  stone  at  that  ghastly  row  of  white  marble 
ancestors  in  the  Sieges-.‘\llee.  The  Lieb¬ 
knecht  group  was  no  more  dangerous  than 
kittens.  Their  caterwauling  brought  laugh¬ 
ter  to  German  faces.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
Liebknecht  audiences  were  idle  solcfcrs 
who  went  to  hear  him  speak  as  one  mi^t 
go  to  a  show. 

“The  men  are  sound  when  they  leave 
the  front,”  I  was  told  by  an  army  au¬ 
thority.  “But  as  rapidly  as  they  are  de¬ 
mobilized  they  are  corrupted  by  Bolshe¬ 
vism.” 

.\t  first  I  did  not  believe  this.  The  (kr- 
man  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  congenital 
Bolshevist.  At  dinner  at  the  home  of 
Colonel  von  Livonius,  who  was  once  the 
Gennan  military  attache  in  Washington, 
Frau  von  Livonius  told  me  that  for  we^ 
she  had  slept  with  her  jewels  close  at  hand- 
“When  the  robbers  burst  open  my  doors,’ 
said  she,  “I  shall  throw  them  through  the 
window  into  the  garden.  In  that  way  I 
may  be  able  to  save  some.”  Everywhwe 
the  well-to-do  Germans  were  drinking  the 
prized  vintages  in  their  cellars.  “We  shall 
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leave  the  common  wines  for  the  Bolshe- 
^s,”  they  said,  grimly.  The  bnded  pro- 
orietore  were  sending  their  trusted  servants 
tt)  their  estates,  to  form  home  guards 
among  the  peasants.  The  Bolshevist 
menace  may  not  have  been  a  real  one,  but 
it  was  desperately  feared. 

Later  I  began  to  understand  that  hunger 
n^t  sweep  the  land  with  a  besom  of  dis¬ 
order.  This  might  grow  into  Bolshevism. 
Germany  suffered  not  only  a  body  hunger, 
but  a  hunger  for  work  and  order  and  hap¬ 
piness.  Every  one  was  hungry,  save  the 
rich— and  the  perfectly  patent  fact  that 
,  jjiey  bought  surreptitiously  enraged  the 
poor.  The  store  of  raw  materials  had  Ixfen 
almost  e.xhausted  and  so  the  factories  were 
closed.  The  seven  million  German  sol¬ 
diers  had  been  it'd  by  the  state.  They 
rushed  into  demobilization — I  have  seen 
companies  of  soldiers  throwing  their  arms 
into  the  canals  and  striking  off  down  street 
as  free  men— but  the  free  men  were  not  fed 
by  the  state.  With  the  habit  of  force  still 
on  them  it  was  a  most  natural  thing  to 
break  into  a  warehouse  or  plunder  a 
dwelling. 

It  is  not  possible  to  e.xaggerate  the  hun¬ 
ger  menace  in  Germany,  though  I  must  in¬ 
sist  upon  my  belief  that  if  a  stable  govern- 
cmment  had  remained  in  jxjwer  to  enforce 
an  equitable  method  of  food  distribution 
there  need  never  have  been  any  talk  of 
famine.  There  were  farming  districts  in 
Germany  in  which  it  was  possible  to  buy  a 
fairly  good  meal  at  a  reasonable  price. 
When  we  came  to  Trier  in  the  latter  part 
of  November,  the  five-mark  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  Porta  Nigra  consisted  of  a  gocxl 
soup,  a  slice  of  pork,  and  jwtatoes  and  an¬ 
other  vegetable.  A  week  later  we  jiaid 
eighteen  marks  for  a  luncheon  in  the  Hotel 
.\dlon  in  Berlin  which  was  by  no  means  as 
satisfying. 

I  DID  not  buy  a  goose  yesterday,”  a 
woman  told  me,  “because  the  farmer 
wanted  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  marks 
for  it — and  because  1  am  so  mortally  sick 
of  goose.” 

Considering  the  mark  at  its  lx‘fore-the- 
war  value,  that  goose  was  priced  at  forty- 
one  dollars  and  a  quarter.  It  is  fair  to 
hold  to  this  valuation,  for  the  wage  scale 
has  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
living.  Before  the  war,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  which  seem  to  stand  the  test,  the  Ger¬ 
man  workman  of  family  paid  one-half  his 
income  for  food,  but  he  was  able  to  get  very 
good  food.  Now  he  pays  four-fifths  of  his 
increased  income  for  poor  food,  largely 
made  up  of  substitutes,  so  that  the  forty- 
one  dollar  goose  was  not  really  so  much 
over-priced,  .\fterward  the  scornful  mar¬ 
keter  returned  to  the  goose  vendor; 

“But  I  was  too  late,”  said  she.  “Some 
one  else  had  bought  the  goose.  You  see, 
it  was  a  real  bargain.  I  might  have  trier! 
out  four  ix)unds  of  fat  from  that  goose, 
which  would  have  been  worth  one  hundrerl 
marks.  Then  the  goose  meat  would  only 
have  cost  me  sixty-five  marks.” 

Goose  fat  is  the  great  table  delicacy  in 
Germany,  now  that  there  is  no  butter 
whatever.  .\  small  pot  of  goose  fat,  con¬ 
taining  about  what  might  be  heaped  on  the 
point  of  a  knife,  brings  three  marks  in  a 
restaurant.  The  only  pomatum  used  in 
the  German  barber  shops  to-day  is  goose 
fat,  disguised  and  perfumed.  Not  even 
thepamperixi  guest  of  a  great  hotel  expects 
lo  get  butter.  We  particularly  wanted 
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Big  Salaries  for  ^Sp^ialized 
Brains”  in  Business 

Here  is  convincing  proof  that  si^ialized  business  knowledge  will 
put  you  into  a  better  position— raise  your  salary.  Read  below  how 
ambitious  men  were  quickly  promoted  after  taking  the  LaSalle  train¬ 
ing  which  made  their  services  worth  more. 

The  same  training  which  enabled  them  to  advance  is  offered  you.  Do  as  they 
did— train!  LaSalle  experts  can  give  you  the  knowledge  that  commands  high  pay. 
At  least  write  for  information.  Send  the  coupon  today  and  get  the  facts. 


"Fused  Ohio C.  P.  A.  ex¬ 
amination  with  hish  cre¬ 
dit."  E.  F.  B. 

“Am  business  manager  of 
a  corporation  with  useta  of 
over  $4,000,000.”  W.  H.  C. 

"Am  now  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  company  with 
increased  salary  because  1 
am  able  to  present  state¬ 
ments  toourdirectors,  show¬ 
ing  the  true  conditions  of 
affairs  at  any  time."  C.A.£. 


“Since  taking  my  LaSalle 
coarse  my  earning  capacity 
hu  increased  400  per  cent." 
H.S.  W. 

"Your  coarse  benefited 
me  so  much  it  netted  me 
600  per  cent  profit  in  a 
year."  F.  H. 

“Salary  increased  288  per 
cent  within  a  year.”  L.  C.  R. 

“Returns  in  6  months  10 
tiroes  the  cost  of  the  course.” 

F.  J.  F. 


Expert  Accountants 
Earn  $3,000 
to  $10,000  a  Year 

Business  today  cannot  be  run  “by 
guem.”  Officers  and  directors  roust  have 
accurate  information  on  the  conditions  of 
every  department.  They  must  know  where 
profits  are  being  made;  where  losses  can  be 
stopped  and  expansion  encouraged.  The 
Higher  Accountant  shows  them  all  this. 
He  is  the  business  analyst,  the  depart¬ 
mental  organizer.  Specialized  ability  to  do 
these  things  naturally  brings  a  big  income. 

Train  By  Mail 

You  can  get  this  training  in  your  own 
home.  No  need  to  leave  your  present  posi¬ 
tion  until  you  are  ready  for  the  better  one. 
The  Labile  extension  method  brings  the 
instruction  by  mail.  Use  only  your  spare 
time,  l^e  cost  of  the  course  is  small  and 
you  can  pay  on  our  euy  terms— a  little 
each  month  if  yon  wish. 


ja  Become  An  Expert 

Accountant 


This  training  gives  you  a  thoro  knowledge  of 
every  principle  of  accounting  and  its  practical 
application.  You  take  up  the  ve^  problems 
that  are  met  daily  in  actual  business.  You 
are  given  the  combined  experience  of  many  ac¬ 
counting  authorities.  When  you  master  one 
point,  you  go  ahead  to  the  next.  You  cover  in 
months  what  it  might  take  years  for  you  to 
obtain  from  experience  in  the  office. 

Instruction  by  Practical  Men 

The  LaSalle  method  will  train  you  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz, 
A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.j  Former  Comptroller  and  In¬ 
structor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  astafif 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants  including  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Instituteof  Accountants.  Analysisuid 
Organization,  and  the  Principles  of  Accounting,  Auditing, 
Commercial  Law  and  Scientific  Management  all  made  clear. 

They  will  prepare  you  for  the  Civil  Service  and  C.  P.  A. 
examinations,  to  hold  an  executive  position  or  to  enter 
business  as  an  Expert  Consulting  Accountant.  Enrollment 
also  gives  you  the  free  use  of  our  Consulting  Service  which 
brings  advice  on  any  imixurtant  businesa  problem  whenever 
you  need  it. 

Send  the  Coupon 

Tour  request  will  brins  full  inf onuAtion  about  this  hotne 
training  in  Hifirher  Accounting  and  our  valuable  book*  'Ten 
Years*  Promotion  In  One;*'  also  our  book.  “Proof.**  ffivina 
testimonials  of  hundreds  of  men  who  have  advan^d  thru 
LaSalle  traininsr.  No  cost  to  you;  no  obliffation«  At  least 
investl^te.  Mail  the  coupcm  now. 


USALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dept.  443-HA  “TUm  World's  Creaust  Extension  UnIvmUy"  Ckicage,  Illaiou 

Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me  particulars  regarding 
your  Extension  Course  rf  Training  in  Higher  Accounting  and  jmur  Consulting  i 
Service.  Alro  your  books,  “Ten  Years*  Promotion  In  One**  and  Proof.  4 


Present  Position., 


GUNN  Sectional  Bookcases 

are  made  In  various  styles — Colonial,  Mission,  Queen 
Anne,  Clawfoot  and  Standard  in  oak  and  mahogany. 
Some  sections  can  be  used  as  a  writing  desk  with  pigeon 
holes,  others  have  one  to  four  drawers,  storage  com¬ 
partments,  extra  deep  units  for  big  books,  with  plam  or 
grill  or  leaded  glass  doors,  &c.,  &c.,  all  attractively  priced. 

Use  Your  Waste  Floor  Space 
In  almost  every  home  there  is  space  somewhere  that  can  be  artis¬ 
tically  utilized  for  Gunn  Bookcases.  Complete  information  with 
exact  widths  of  sections,  is  given  in  our  handsome  Style  Book,  mailed 
free,  showing  styles,  dimensions,  guaranteed  construction  and  honest 
workmanship.  All  attractively  priced. 
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butter  while  we  stayed  in  Berlin,  and 
offered  fifty  marks  to  our  table  waiter  for  a 
pound  of  it.  Later  on  we  added  a  ten- 
mark  brilje  to  the  price,  but  he  could 
not  help  us.  There  was  no  butter  in 
Berlin. 

That  statement  must  be  modified. 
There  was  butter,  one  pound  of  it,  in  Ber¬ 
lin.  In  one  of  the  bourgeois  suburbs  a 
dance  was  given,  and  the  prize  for  “the 
most  graceful  couple”  was  a  pound  of  but¬ 
ter.  Off-hand,  that  sounds  like  a  jest. 
The  dancers  were  young  men  and  women  of 
good  middle-class  quality.  The  men  wore 
evening  clothes  and  the  girls  had  paid  not 
less  than  sixty  marks  for  their  stockings  of 
silk  substitute.  But  the  dancing  compe¬ 
tition  for  that  butter  was  almost  ferocious. 
The  butter  was  exposed  to  view,  so  that  the 
competitors  might  seek  inspiration  from 
time  to  time  by  a  glance  at  it.  No  one 
even  suspected  there  was  an  element  of 
humor  in  the  affair.  The  winning  couple 
were  wolfishly  congratulated  by  the  un¬ 
successful.  Their  eyes  shone. 

Our  need  for  butter  was  to  temper  the 
soft,  carp-like  river  fish  that  furnished  one 
course  in  each  of  the  four-dollar-and-a-half 
meals  served  at  the  .\dlon.  It  was  an 
abominable  fish  to  begin  with,  and  it  was 
serv’ed  with  no  sauce  whatevet,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  boiled  in  salt  water.  Only'  those 
who  have  been  forced  to  eat  such  fish,  meal 
after  meal,  can  realize  the  soul  revolt  against 
this  pasty,  slippery,  slimy  mess,  .\fter  re¬ 
fusing  fish  for  a  few  meaU,  though,  one  ate 
it  with  the  eyes  figuratively  shut,  and  swal¬ 
lowed  fast  to  avoid  tasting.  If  the  pam¬ 
pered  dwellers  in  the  best  hotel  in  Berlin 
found  themselvt*s  sickened  by  the  food, 
what  can  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
man  who  has  lived  on  cabbage  soup  for  al¬ 
most  three  years? 

As  I  have  previously  said,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  German  is  a  congenital  Bolshe¬ 
vist,  nor  did  I  credit  the  Liebknecht  group 
with  real  power.  But  law  and  order  had 
broken  down.  Those  who  know  the  old 
Germany  know  that  it  was  not  {Kjssible  to 
move,  even  in  times  of  peace,  unlt*ss  one’s 
papers  were  in  perfect  order.  In  all  the 
time  we  were  in  Germany,  no  one  even 
looked  at  our  papers.  Our  names  some¬ 
times  figured  on  passes  issued  by  the  revo¬ 
lutionists,  but  they  were  almost  invariably 
wrong.  The  driver  of  one  of  our  cars  had 
every  pass  that  could  be  furnished  him  by 
the  revolutionists  in  Cassel.  Yet  he  was 
arrested  by  the  revolutionists  in  a  tiny  vil¬ 
lage.  and  only  released  when  Berlin  sent  a 
force  of  soldiers. 

IT  W.\S  entirely  natural  that  collisions 
should  take  place  now  and  then  between 
bodies  of  discontented  men,  both  being 
armed.  There  was  a  certain  jealousy  be¬ 
tween  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors  which 
often  appeared  on  the  surface.  The  Lieb¬ 
knecht  partisans,  being  more  desirous  of 
obtaining  disorder  than  anything  else, 
found  themselves  in  a  happy  position. 
They  had  but  to  join  themselves  to  one  of 
the  disagreeing  Ixxiies.  Each  street  bat¬ 
tle  made  the  Liebknecht  position  stronger, 
for  the  unthinking  masses  would  believe 
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that  it  had  been  brought  about  by  his 
partisans.  Yet  he  had  been  but  the  fly  on 
the  rump  of  the  buffalo.  One  of  the  street 
fights  of  December,  in  which  scores  were 
killed,  was  due  to  a  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  stubborn  sailors  and  equally 
stubborn  representatives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Liebknecht  had  no  part,  and  yet  he 
unquestionably  gained  strength  b^ause 
of  it. 

ONE  amusing  phase  of  this  situation — 
to  us — was  the  prevalence  of  spies. 
Every  German  suspected  each  other  Ger¬ 
man.  Each  man  who  could  employ  spies 
sent  them  out  by  battalions.  We  talk^  with 
an  official  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  a  recep¬ 
tion-room  at  the  .\dlon  one  day.  In  the 
midst  of  the  talk  he  sprang  from  his  seat 
and  rushed  to  a  door.  When  he  had 
thrown  it  open  he  turned  to  explain: 

“The  last  time  I  was  in  this  room,”  said 
he,  “I  had  a  talk  with  ten  bankers.  In  the 
course  of  the  talk  we  caught  four  spies.” 

An  ingenuous  Uhlan  of  the  German  Mili¬ 
tary  Secret  Service  had  been  set  upon  our 
trail  when  we  left  Cassel,  doubtless  by  the 
order  of  the  General  Staff.  He  lost  us  en 
route  to  Berlin,  but  he  was  not  dismayed. 
One  evening  there  came  a  tapping  at  our 
chamber  door,  and  in  stepp^  the  secret 
Uhlan,  very  stately  and  formal  in  his  steel 
helmet  and  his  gold-laced  uniform.  He 
explained  that  he  had  unfortunately  missed 
our  track^at  Halle,  and  had  only  recently 
detected  us  at  the  Adlon. 

“Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  telephone  to 
my  superiors.”  said  he.  “and  tell  them  that 
I  have  been  in  touch  with  you  all  the  time? 
.\nd  as  I  must  make  out  a  report,  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  an  out¬ 
line  of  your  movements?” 

We  were  assured  by  officials  to  whom  we 
related  this  story,  however,  that  more 
adept  spies  had  been  on  our  heels.  It  was 
their  custom,  they  told  iis,  to  use  waiters 
as  spies,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  any 
important  statement  we  had  made  at  the 
meals,  which  were  usually  served  in  our 
apartments,  had  been  reported  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  We  had  anticipated  this, 
however,  and  had  kept  a  careful  watch 
on  unwarj'  tongues.  In  spite  of  this  ad¬ 
mission  as  to  the  universal  use  of  spies,  the 
men  of  the  Foreign  Office  declared  that 
their  foreign  service  had  been  almost 
contemptible. 

“.\11  nations  use  spies,  of  course,”  they 
said,  “but  we  had  very  little  luck  with 
ours.  Now,  the  British  Secret  Service  is 
wonderful.  They  knew  all  about  our  sub¬ 
marine  seiA'ice — even  when  the  boats  got 
in  and  when  they  were  to  leave.  That  is 
one  reason  why  they  were  so  successful 
against  us.” 

In  all  the  turmoil  of  the  early  revolution¬ 
ary  weeks,  with  street  fighting  spreading 
through  what  had  been  the  German  em¬ 
pire,  with  the  great  German  army  demo¬ 
bilizing  in  a  most  disorderly  way,  with  rob¬ 
bery  and  loot  almost  a  commonplace  of  the 
day,  I  was  struck  by  the  complete  silence 
that  every  one  observed  about  the  recent 
royal  family.  It  was  not  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  of  silence.  The  Kaiser  had  sim¬ 


ply  been  forgotten.  He  had  run  away 
then  he  had  been  deposed  and  there  was  u 
end  of  him.  Later  he  had  abdicated,  bot 
no  one  seemed  to  care  about  thjs.  Hu 
day  before  h^  letter  of  abdication  app(ait(j 
I  asked  an  officer  of  what  had  been  tbe 
royal  household,  a  man  who  professed  i 
real  personal  liking  for  the  former  mon- 
arch,  if  the  Kaiser  had  ever  formally  ^ 
signed  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

“Oh,  I  guess  so,”  said  he.  “I  don’t 
know.  I  don’t  remember.  What  differ¬ 
ence  does  it  make?” 

It  was  this  man  who  told  me  what  I  b^ 
lieve  is  the  true  story'  of  the  Kaiser’s  fall 
He  had  been  urged  to  abdicate  and  had  t^ 
fused.  Then  the  revolution  had  tjlr»n  his 
throne  away  from  him.  No  one  thought 
anything  more  of  him.  He  had  ceased  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  situation.  He  was  in  no 
personal  danger,  unless,  perhaps,  from  the 
bullet  of  some  fanatic.  He  had  but  to  keep 
quiet  and  he  was  assured  of  safety. 

“Then,”  said  the  officer  of  his  housdnld, 
“he  was  informed  that  the  next  dayadek- 
gation  of  revolting  sailors  would  wait  upon 
him.  They  merely  wished  to  put  before 
him  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  they 
had  revolted.  They  would  have  bem  per¬ 
fectly  respectful: 

“  ‘Can  not  I  be  saved  from  this?’  ”  asked 
the  Kaiser. 

“There  was  only  one  way  to  save  him. 
Of  course,  he  could  not  stoop  to  meet  such 
people  as  these.  So  he  ran  away.” 

ON  E  of  these  days  the  whole  story  of  the 
letter  of  abdication  will  be  told.  I  only 
know  that  the  Kaiser  signed  two  letters: 
The  first  was  a  mild  and  milk-and-wateiy 
document,  probably’  written  by  the  Kaiser 
himself  in  conjunction  with  hk  advisers, 
and  as  full  of  loopholes  as  though  it  were 
lacework.  .\t  a  hurried  glance  it  seemed 
quite  an  impeccable  document.  It  was 
only  that  hurried  glance  that  Herr  Barth, 
one  of  the  minoritaires  on  the  Council 
of  SL\,  gave  it  the  day  I  was  in  his 
office: 

“It  is  the  letter  of  abdication,”  said 
Barth,  “Listen!” 

Hk  secretary'  read  a  translation  of  it 
aloud.  But  before  I  could  get  pencil  and 
paper  a  messenger  rushed  in  and  hdd  a 
whispered  conference  with  Barth.  Then 
the  Kaiser’s  letter  was  taken  away  and 
Barth  turned  to  me.  He  asked  me  to 
promke  that  nothing  should  be  said  about 
it  until  after  the  news  had  been  given  out 
by  Wolf’s  agency.  “I  do  not  know  just 
what  was  wrong  with  that  letter.”  mW  he, 
“but  it  can  not  go  to  the  public  in  that 
form.” 

My  recollection  of  the  one  reading  of 
that  letter  k  that  it  did  not  bind  the 
Kaiser  to  anything,  whereas  in  the  letter 
made  public  he  promised  by  bell,  book  and 
candle  that  neither  he  nor  his  descendants 
should  aspire  to  the  German  throne.  One 
may  assume  without  violating  the 
bilities  that  he  had  tried  to  play  a  trki, 
and  that  when  the  trick  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  he  had  been  disciplined. 

Some  day'  the  world  may  know  just  what 
happened  to  the  Kaiser. 


THE  CAILLAUX  CASE 

A  vivid  account  of  tlie  treasonable  intrigue  involving  a  former  minister  of  France. 
MucK  of  it  is  told  for  tbe  first  time,  by  C.  P.  Connolly,  in  the  May  EVERYBODY'S. 
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"—ly  JULY  15tli” 

-  (Continued  from  page  49)  — — 


“Good  Lord,  woman,”  said  Randall 
Gregory  desperately,  “do  you  take  me  for 
Edna  Ethel  Binney?  My  story — if  I 
should  write  it — would  be  chemically  pure 
of  the  dreary,  conventional  ingredients  as 
you  call  them.  There  will  be  no  wealthy 
Western  uncle  returned  on  Christmas  Eve 
just  as  the  coughing  mother  and  the  fever¬ 
ish  infant  are  being  turned  out  in  the  snow; 
no  sullen  Bluebeard  melting  to  tenderness 
as  he  lugs  home  the  hunchbacked  newsboy 
to  his  suite  at  the  Biltmore;  no  estranged 
husband  and  wife  falling  into  each  other’s 
arms  as  they  stuff  lollypops  into  a  tiny 
sock,  no - ” 

“No  anything,  from  all  indications.” 
said  his  Aunt  Jobiska  severely.  “I’ll  tell 
you!  We’ll  give  it  up  for  to-day  and  go  off 
for  a  picnic  supper!” 

“I  can’t  give  it  up,  if  I’m  to  do  it  at  all. 
Eive  days - ” 

“Well,  you’re  certainly  not  accomplish¬ 
ing  anything  now.  Wait!  I’ll  be  back  in 
twenty  minutes!”  .\mazingly,  she  was, 
— breathless  with  haste.  She  slung  a  bag 
over  his  shoulder,  took  his  hand  and  said, 
“Come  on,  Pobble!”  They  went,  up  the 
trail,  over  the  hills  and  far  away,  it  seemed 
to  Gregor}’.  When  the  path  was  wide 
enough  they  went  abreast,  arm  in  arm; 
when  it  narrowed  she  went  before,  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder.  They  forded  a  tiny  moun¬ 
tain  stream. 

“  ‘  The  Bobble  swam  fast  and  well.’  ” 
she  quoted,  approvingly.  “We’re  here 
now.  There’s  a  heavenly  spring.  Listen! 
Now  you  can  sit  still  and  guard  the  food 
till  I’m  ready  for  you  to  help.” 

It  was  astonishing  the  things  she  found 
for  him  to  do.  She  brought  the  branches 
for  the  fire,  but  he  had  to  break  them  up. 
She  showed  him  where  the  spring  was  and 
left  him  to  fill  the  coffee-pot. 

“Here!”  she  would  scold.  “Do  you 
think  you’re  a  passenger?  You’re*  a  plain 
crew!” 

He  had  never  tasted  such  food,  never 
quafftxl  such  coffee.  He  had  never,  he  re- 
lk*ctetl.  wonderingly,  had  such  an  astound- 
good  time.  “Can’t  we  do  this  often? 
That  is,  if  you  like  it,  too?” 

COURSE  we  can.  I  adore  it!”  She 
washed  the  tin  cups  and  plates  and 
he  dried  them  and  packed  the  bag  again. 
“We’ll  wait  for  the  moon.  Aren’t  you  go¬ 
ing  to  smoke?  All  right.”  She  held  a 
match  for  him.  He  smoked  in  basking 
silence.  After  the  blazing  day  this  Cali¬ 
fornia  night  was  the  touch  of  a  cool,  smooth 
hand  on  his  cheek  and  brow. 

“Why  don’t  you  stretch  out?  There! 
You  can  put  your  head  on  my  coat.  I 
don’t  need  it  yet.” 

“In  some  pictures  and  in  some  stories,” 
said  Randall  Gregoiy  brazenly,  “one  puts 
one’s  head  in  the  lady’s  lap.” 

“She  hasn’t  any  lap,”  said  the  girl 
jiromptly.  “She  is  adorned  in  khaki  rid¬ 
ing-breeches — an  uncouth,  masculine  crea¬ 
ture.” 

“I  wish  I  could  see  you.  I  don’t  know 
at  all  what  you  look  like.” 

“I’m  just  as  well  pleased  that  you  can’t. 
I  think  1  sound  far  nicer  than  1  am.  My 
nose  is  peeling  and  the  first  hundred 
thousand  freckles  of  summer  are  mo¬ 
bilized." 


He  put  up  a  daring  hand.  “It  feels  like 
velvet.” 

“It  looks  like  linoleum.”  She  pattfcd 
his  hand  maternally  and  laid  it  down,  but 
her  cheeks  were  flaming.  “There  comes 
the  moon!  We’ll  go  home  by  the  road 
the  long  way  round.” 

“The  longest,”  he  begged,  “but  we 
nt'edn’t  start  yet!”  He  clasped  his  hands 
behind  his  head  and  was  still.  She  brought 
out  her  olive-drab  knitting  and  her  brown 
fingers  flew.  She  could  knit  without  look¬ 
ing  at  her  work  and  she  watched  his  face. 
Presently  she  halted  her  needles  and  leaned 
nearer,  her  eyes  wide.  “Oh,”  she  said, 
breathlessly,  “it’s  come,  hasn’t  it?” 

“Yes!”  He  sat  up,  his  face  glowing  and 
held  out  his  hands  to  her.  “I’ve  got  it! 

I  believe  I’ve  got  it!  Wait,”  he  frowned, 
his  grasp  intense  and  close.  “Yes — it’s 
been  tucked  away  in  the  back  of  my  brain. 
You  see,  I’ve  been  bitterly  thinking  only  of 
the  people  the  war  has  broken — not  of  the 
ones  it  has  made.” 

SHE  drew  a  quick  breath  and  tears  welled 
up  in  her  eyes. 

“It’s  about  a  man  and  a  woman.  It 
begins  before  the  war.  She  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  she  is  not  good.  Many  men  have 
loved  her,  but  this  is  the  first  man  she  has 
loved.  Oh,  it  sounds  bald  and  crude,  till  I 
work  out  the  words.  The  war  comes,  and 
he  leaves  her  to  go.  There  is  a  frightful, 
rending  scene.  She  feels  she  has  lost  him — 
that  he  belongs  to  something  bigger  than 
she  is.  and  she  can’t  endure  it.  Well,  he 
gut's,  and  for  a  long  time  she  shuts  herself 
snugly  away  from  the  war.  She  refuses 
to  take  it  into  her  consciousness.  After 
her,  the  deluge.  Then,  one  night,  coming 
home  from  the  theatre — she’s  a  marvelous 
dancer,  the  greatest  in  the  world — there’s 
an  air  raid  (this  is  London,  you  know)  and 
she  sees  something  ghastly.  I’m  not  quite 
sure  what  it  will  be  yet,  but  it  wakens  her. 
She  goes  into  war  work.  Some  women  who 
know  about  her  won’t  work  with  her. 
Finally,  it  comc's  down  to  a  munition  fac¬ 
tory — out  of  her  silken  ease,  you  know. 
She  hasn’t  heard  from  the  man  in  all  this 
time.  She  tries  now  to  reach  him.  and 
learns  that  he  is  in  a  German  prison.  Then, 
of  course,  she  begins  to  grow.  She  writes 
him  about  herself,  and  makes  him  up  a 
Christmas  box.  Then  comes  a  raid,  with 
a  bomb  dropped  on  her  factory.  She  is 
not  killed,  as  are  most  of  the  workers,  but 
when  she  comes  out  of  the  hospital  there 
is  an  ugly  crimson  scar  on  one  side  of  her 
face.  The  man  has  escap>ed  from  prison, 
and  writes  that  he  is  coming  to  her.”  He 
drew  a  deep  breath.  “Just  wait  till  I  get 
the  words  for  it!”  he  said  exultingly. 

“Go  on,”  said  his  listener  tensely.  Her 
eyes  never  left  his  eager  lips.  He  looked 
like  an  ardent  boy  in  the  white  gloiy  of  the 
moonlight. 

“I  hate  to  telegraph  it  like  this.  I’ll 
work' out  the  whole  thing  to-night  and  we 
can  start  tvping  earlv  in  the  morning.” 

“Go  oni" 

“Well,  she  thinks,  of  course,  that  everj’- 
thing  is  over;  he  loved  her  beauty  and  her 
beauty  is  gone.  She  runs  away  to  work  in 
another  place,  leaving  no  word  for  him. 
.\nd  all  the  time  she  grows  and  grows.  It’s 
the  hollow  holiday  season.  There  isn’t 


any  peace  on  earth,  but  good-will  to  mta 
is  born  in  her.  She  spends  herself  on  tlie 
drab  creatures  about  her.  She  has  monei- 
of  course,  but  she  gives  herself,  too,^ 
works  a  miracle  of  sorts.  Then  ht 
comes.”  He  got  up  swiftly  and  flung  ow 
his  arms  with  a  jubilant  gesture.  “I  (Jon’t 
want  to  talk  about  the  climax  yet.  Come' 
Let’s  go  home,  so  the  mornmg  will  come 
quickly!” 

She  guided  him  out  to  the  road  and  laid  a 
steadying  hand  on  his  arm  as  they  swung 
down  the  miles,  but  he  was  almost  unaware 
of  her.  He  spoke  seldom,  and  then  in  dh- 
jointed  bits  about  the  tale.  “Good 
night,”  he  said  crisply  at  his  door,  “I  shall 
want  you  early.” 

He  sat  for  hours  at  his  open  window 
plotting  and  planning,  memorizing,  revis^ 
ing.  .\t  last  he  went  happily  to  b^,  sl^t 
two  dreamless  hours,  woke  with  a  bound 
and  was  waiting  for  her  at  eight. 

“Good  morning!  Are  you  ready?  Verj’ 
well.”  Directly  he  came  she  knew  that  k 
had  decided.  It  was  in  the  set  of  his 
shoulders,  in  the  vibrant  lift  of  his  voice. 

Her  fingers  trembled  on  the  keys  but  she 
got  herself  in  hand  and  the  work  went 
forward.  Somet  imes  i^aragraphs  and  whole 
pages  flowed  from  him — beautiful,  fin¬ 
ished — sometimes  he  sat  for  long  silences, 
trying  to  recapture  the  words  he  had  won 
in  the  night;  sometimes  gusts  of  crudest 
self-consciousness  swept  over  him,  gagging 
him. 

The  second  day  was  better.  The  girl 
became  an  automaton.  Even  when  he 
made  her  go  back  and  read  scenes  aloud  to 
him  she  kept  her  voice  down  to  an  un¬ 
moved  monotone,  though  the  sheer  beauty 
and  px)wer  of  the  thing  almost  swept  her 
away.  She  had.  this  young  woman,  for  all 
her  pulsing  ixrsonality,  the  mighty  gift  of 
negation. 

SO  THE  tale  grew.  The  man  who  could 
not  write  to  order  made  of  his  Christmas 
story  a  finer,  deeper  thing  than  he  had  ever 
written  before.  He  called  it  “Good-will.” 
and  he  led  his  man  and  his  woman  with  a 
sure  hand  through  sloughs  of  self-en- 
crusted,  passion-ridden  flesh  to  cool,  clean 
heights  of  spirit.  The  author  who  scorned 
the  conventional  ingredients  of  Christmas 
infused  his  pages  with  the  very  essence  of 
the  sacred  season;  his  characters  climbed 
from  greedy  getting  to  fullest  ^\ing;  Uk 
red  welter  of  war,  with  its  merciless  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  individual,  cleansed  them 
until  they  were  whiter  than  snow.  Six 
months  later  the  world  of  his  followers 
read  and  reveled  and  rejoiced,  but  they 
could  not  vision  the  battle-field  on  the  hot 
Californb  hill.  Late  on  the  third  day  it 
was  finished,  and  the  next  morning  it  went 
by  special  delivery. 

“Two  weeks  will  be  the  very'  earliest  we 
can  hear  from  it,”  said  Gregory,  drowsiness 
descending  on  him  like  summer  rain.  He 
tumbled  into  his  hammock  and  slept  until 
sunset.  When  he  woke  his  man  told  him 
that  the  young  lady  had  left  “Good-by”  for 
him.  She  had  been  called  away  very  sud¬ 
denly,  but  she  might  return  in  a  week.  The 
servant  had  learned  the  golden  value  of 
silence,  and  he  did  not  a‘dd  that  the  late 
typist  had  driven  an  opulent-looking  motor¬ 
car  up  to  San  Francisco,  where  people 
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^ere  waiting  to  buy  Thrift  Stamps  from 
and  boast  proudly  of  having  touched 

hfrhand. '  ,  ,  .  .  .  , 

She  came  back  in  six  days  and  went  at 
once  to  Aunt  J obiska’s  park.  The  sun  was 
setting  fervently  with  a  threat  for  the  mor- , 
fow’s  heat.  She  stood  for  a  long  moment 
l^ing  at  him.  at  his  color  and  the  new 
Hne  of  his  mouth,  and  the  way  he  held  his 

know  you  are  there,”  he  said  before 
she  spoke.  '“Come  here.” 

But  she  did  not  move.  “Have  you — 
have  you  been  planning  a  lot  of  new  stuff?”  i 
she  asked,  a  little  breathlessly. 

■‘Yes.  The  first  is  a  poem.  Please  take 
it  at  once.  Your  machine  is  still  here,  you 
see.  waiting.”  | 

Her  bright  face  fell,  but  she  pulled  olf 
her  ^oves  and  sat  down.  “Readyl” 

He  began  steadily: 

The  Pobble  who  had  no  eyes 
Was  alone  in  the  ghastly  dark 
Till  his  guardian  fairy  ( arried  him  up 
To  his  -Aunt  Jobiska  s  patk, 

.\n<l  she  made  him  a  feast— in  spile  of  his 
aieer—  ^  i 

Oi  decent  fortitude  friw!  in  cheer;  I 

.\nd  now  she  knows,  for  she's  tender  and  wise. ' 
That  the  Pobble  sees  better  without  his  eyes!” 

■‘You  dear!"  said  the  stenographer. 

“You  dear!”  he  corrected  her  gravely, 

‘  Come  here  this  instant!” 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  but  she  looked  rather 
trildly  up  and  down  the  trail,  as  if  she 
meant  to  fly. 

“Come!”  he  said  again,  taking  a  firm  step 
toward  her  and  holding  out  his  hands. 

“You — you  pretended  you  couldn’t  dic¬ 
tate,”  she  said,  “and  you  have  become — a 
dictator.”  Then,  as  his  groping  arms 
found  her,  “Oh — wait!  Your  man — it’s  a 
telegram!” 

It  was  a  day-letter  from  the  friendliest 
editor.  “Corking!”  he  said  in  part.  “.Ac¬ 
cepted  with  loud  huzzahs.  Top  price, 
keep  it  up,  old  son.  Use  all  you  can  turn 
out.  Can  judge  how  keen  we  are  for  it 
when  we  turned  down  one  by  Edna  Ethel 
Binney.  Heartiest  congratulations!” 

their  joy  had  sobered,  “Will 
^  ’  you  take  a  letter  .Aunt  Jobiska,  dar¬ 
ling?”  he  asked.  “Then  we’ll  go  up  on  our 
mountain;  shall  we?  But  first  there  is  a 
thing  I  must  do.  That  woman  wrote  me  a 
wonderful  letter,  and  I  was  too  cankered 
with  jealousy  and  self-pity  to  answer  it.  It 
take  only  a  moment.  ‘Dear  Edna  Ethel ! 
Binnev',’  ”  he  dictated,  “  ‘will  you  under¬ 
stand.  and  in  understanding  forgive  my 
sjriy  delay?  1  thank  you  for  that  beau¬ 
tiful  letter.  I  had  not  the  grace  to  answer 
It  then,  but  now  a  woman  has  led  my  cap¬ 
tivity  captive.  I  was  nev’er  so  free  in  all 
my  days.  With  ever>'  good  wish  for  you. 
Faithfully,  Randall  Gregory.’  W  e  can 
send  it  in  care  of  any  of  her  publishers, 
can’t  we?” 

She  did  not  answer.  She  could  not  an¬ 
swer.  When  he  asked  again  she  pulled 
the  sheet  out  of  the  machine  and  held  it 
apinst  her  cheek,  and  he  could  hear  that 
she  was  erv  ing. 

|•W•hat— ’’ 

‘Oh.”  she  said  joyfully,  “we  needn’t 
It  is  delivered.” 

“•’A  hat  do  you  mean?” 

I  mean — are  you  ever  going  to  forgive 
tte.  Edna  Ethel  Binney  has  it  now.’’ 
Then,  when  his  face  flamed,  all  her  soul 


Mazda  is  the  trademark  of;a 
L  world-wide  service  to  certain 

lamp  manufacturers.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  collect  and  select  scientific  and 
practical  information  concerning  prog¬ 
ress  and  developments  in  the  art  of  in¬ 
candescent  lamp  manufacturing  and  to 
distribute  this  information  to  the  com¬ 
panies  entitled  to  receive  this  service. 

Mazda  Service  is  centered  in  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
The  mark  Mazda  can  appear  only  on 
lamps  which  meet  the  standards  of 
Mazda  service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance 
of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
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How  Arthur  T.  White  Built  Up 

a  $5,000=  Business 


A  few  years  ago  all  the  business  equipment  that  Mr.  White 
had,  was  spare  time  and  a  determination  to  make  good. 

Without  Experience  and  Without  Capital 

he  started  a  business -that,  in  one  month  recently,  paid 

►  him  J!450.00. 

In  every  vicinity  we  need  men  like  White  to  look  after 
our  interests.  If  you  have  spare  time  and  ran  use$S00.00 
— $1,000.00 — $5,000  00  a  year,  write  us  at  once. 

Everybody’s  Magaziae,  305  Batterick  Boildiag,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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iTvf lamed  gums— a  cause 
of  loose  teeth 
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in  the  great  eyes  he  would  never  see,  she  | 
ran  to  him  and  gathered  him  to  her  like  I 
a  lover  and  like  a  mother.  ^‘Dearest!  ^ 
Dearest!  Listen  and  understand.  1  ' 
couldn’t  bear  it  when  he  told  me  you  would 
never  write  again.  I  knew  I  could  help. 
Oh,  wasn’t  I  horrid  and  cruel  to  you  at 
first?  I  never  meant  to  let  you  know — until 
I  saw  what  had  happened  to  me.  I  made 
him  write  those  lies  to  you.  Nothing  has 
happened  to  your  mother’s  money.  Your 
books  are  going  bigger  than  ever.”  Then, 
as  he  took  her  hands  from  his  shoulders  and 
drew  back,  “You  needn’t  try  to  send  me 
away.  I  know  you  want  me,  and  I’m  not 
going — ever!” 

“Can’t  you  see  how  impossible  it  is? 
When  I  thought  you  were  poor — a  blessed 
nobody —  But  void  No!  It’s  unthink¬ 
able!” 

“It  isn’t!  It  isn’t!”  She  stormed  at 
him,  bughing  to  keep  herself  from  cry  ing 
again.  “Have  you  no  busi  ess  sense, 
goose?  Think  how  it  will  boom  us  both!” 

“I  should  be  taking  everything,  giving 
nothing.” 

“Isn’t  it  something  to  trade  Binney  for 
Gregory?” 

He  leaned  closer  to  her  and  he  was 
shaking  as  he  had  not  shaken  that  day  in 
the  trenches.  “Don’t  tempt  me,  unless 
you  are  surer  than  sure.” 

“I  am  surer  than  sure,”  she  said 
steadily. 

“Then — if  you  wouldn’t  let  me  in¬ 
terfere — I  could  have  a  secretary,  a 
typbt - ” 

he-one.”  she  interrupted  firmly. 

I  Swiftly  and  strongly  as  a  seeing  man,  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  crushed  her  to 
him.  but  still  he  dallied  on  the  threshold  of 
his  joy.  “My  dear  love — how  can  I? 
There  must  be  other  men — whole 
men - ” 

"‘Oodles  of  ’em,”  said  Edna  Ethel  Bin¬ 
ney  in  shameless  italics,  “up  on  their  toes, 
waiting,  in  case  you - ” 

When  at  last  he  lifted  his  head,  “One 
does  not  really  require  to  see  that  at  all,” 
said  the  blind  man  contentedly. 


PYOKPvHEAis 

undoubtedly  * 
vital  danger  to 
both  gums  and  teeth. 
Tender  gums  indicatt 
it,  and  with  m  come 
loosening  teeth.  Inv 
perceptibly  at  first,  the 
gums  recede  firom  the 
normal  gum  line. 
They  infl^e  They 
present  many  tiny 
openings  f>/«  ...II.w..* 


oper-ings  for  millions 
of  bacteria  to  attack 
the  unenameled  tooth 
base.  Tootivbase  de¬ 
cay  quickly  follows. 
Even  the  cavity  be 
filled  and  the  tooth 
saved,  the  gums  con^ 
tinue  to  recede.  Re- 
member,  too.  that  in¬ 
flamed  and  bleeding 
gums  act  as  so  many 
doorways  for  disease 
germs  to  enter  the  sys¬ 
tem  --  infecting  ioints 
or  tonsUs^or  causing 
other  ailments. 

I  Against  this  Pyor¬ 
rhea  iKiggs'  Disease) 
ordinary  tooth-pastes 
are  powerless.  Yet 
Pyorrhea  attacks  four 
out  of  five  people 
who  are  over  forty, 
and  tfiany  under  tkus 
age.  But  Forhan's 
-if  used  in  time  and 
used  consistently  — 
positively  prevents 
Pyorrhea.  It  is  a 

I  scientific  tooth 
cleanser  as  well. 
Brush  your  teeth 
widt  it.  See  how 
pr  ompely  blee  ding  or 
gum  tenderness 
ceases  and  how 
your  teedi  are  kept 
white,  clean  and 
free  firom  tartar. 

If  gum-shrinka^ 
has  already  set  in. 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den¬ 
tist  immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

.  30c  and  60c  tubes 
i  All  Druggists 

I  fVR//AXCO. 
I  OT6MWfv., 


The  Wonderful  1919  Acoosticoil 

With  the  New  Small  Ear  Piece 

WILL  MAKE  YOU  HEAR! 

There  is  no  loncer  any  need  for  you  to  hearia- 
perfectly,  for  straininK  to  hear  or  beioR  conspic¬ 
uous  in  any  way.  Over  a  quarter  millioo^f 
people  are  now  hearinK  clearl  y  with  the  .tconsti- 
con.  Since  the  perfecting  of  our  new  1919  Acoosticai 
it  is  smaller,  better,  and  just  as  strong  as  ever. 

Tliousaods  of  enthusiastic  Acousticoa  users  wetr  the  Me 
hai'pv  smile  as  does  Mr.  <>arret(  Brown,  whose  phele 


mw  yoiik  citt  t 
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specialist  ate. 
DISUSU  OF  THE 


aacpAacD  foot 
FRISCRIFTIOM  or 


FOR 
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The  Inhalation  TrMt* 
ment  for  Whoopiiif. 
Cough,  Spasmodic 
Croup,  Colds,  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Asthma,  Bron* 
chitia.  Coughs. 

Simple,  safe  and  effective,  avoiding  internal  druga 

Vaporized  Cresotene  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  Whoopitf- 
Cough  and  Spasmodic  Croup  at  once :  it  nips  the  comaMM  cold 
l>efore  it  has  a  chance  of  developing  into  something  wone.  and 
experience  show  s  that  a  nealectfei  cold  is  a  don^reroHs  cdi. 

Mrs.  Kiliingtoo  Booth  says;  **W»  fatnily,  where  gwee 
ar«  youns  eMldr«ii»  should  bo  without  tWs  ls<op»** 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with  e^ 
l>reath,  makes  breathing  easy  and  relieves  the  congeetion. 
assuring  restful  nights. 

It  is  called  a  t>oon  by  Asthma  sufferers. 

For  the  l>ronchial  complications  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Mea* 
ties,  and  as  an  aid  in  the  treatment  of  Diphtheria.  Cresokne 
is  valuable  on  account  of  its  powerful  germicidal  qualities. 

H  Is  a  protoctlon  to  thoso  osposod. 

Cresolene*  s  l>e$t  recommendation  is  its  19  yean  of  socceii* 
ful  use. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 
Try  Creaolen«  Antiseptic  Throet  Tablets  for  the  irritetsdte^ 
eotn posed  of  slippery  elna  berk,  licorice,  sugar  and  ueseMS. 
They  can't  harm  you.  Of  your  druggist  or  from  ns.  lOe  m  ■tiof* 
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'Turn  your  ideas  tnlo  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
a  ing.  Versification.  Journalism, 

Play -Writing,  Photoplay 
y..  P  .  .  Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 

Dr.LscnWcin  aUy  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott  s  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.  Real  tedching. 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work."  he 
calls  it  Anottkcr  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  ber  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wrife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The^universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  pMbhsh  Tht  Writrr’a  Library.  We  also  pubiwh  Th« 
Writrr'r  Momthly,  espectsUv  vsiusbie  for  ms  fan  reports  of 
the  literary  marhet.  Bewdes  our  leaching  service,  we  offer  s 
manuscript  cnticiam  service. 
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By  Daniel  Henderson 


Bluebird,  skirmisher  of  spring. 
Scout  for  squadrons  on  the  wing, 
Signaling  the  slow  retreat 
Of  the  regiments  of  sleet; 

Fluting  forth  your  furtive  trill 
To  hearten  timid  daffodil; 

Bidding  grass  be  up  and  sharing 
In  the  dandelion’s  daring; 

Plotting  how  the  rose  shall  throw 
Flame  along  the  garden  row; 

Ralh'ing  to  field  and  thicket 
Sabred  bee  and  drumming  cricket — 
More  than  wood  and  brook  and  plain 
You  liberate  from  winter’s  chain! 

How  our  spirits  leap  and  revel 
.\t  your  coming,  wee  “Blue  Devil”! 


r  lor*  do 

MELBA/ At 

The  Ggar  Supreme  Sj 


Lewis  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J..  Makers  V 
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borne,  childhood,  patriotic,  or  any  subject.  1  compote  BWkaW 
assist  in  securing  publisher's  acceptance.  Send  words  today* 
THOMAS  MEKMX,  g.M  ICeoper  Block.  Ch>^ 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS 

17  STATES  — $10  to  $100  aero.  Stock,  tools,  crops 
ofti-n  included  to  s.-ttli'  quickly.  Write  lor  bif- 
illustrated  catalogue.  Dept.  2719. 
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Land  for  Soldiers 

By  ^Walter  G.  Ste^k  ens 


BATTLE-FIELDS  are  being  laid 
out  to-day  in  the  United  States 
where  we  Americans  can  take 
up  a  new  conflict. 

The  reasons  for  these  new 
battles  are  curious,  but  sound. 
Here  they  are: 

Outdoors  is  a  fine  place. 

In  every  war  the  men  who  are  taken  out 
from  under  roofs  where  they  are  workers 
and  are  put  into  the  open  fields  or  on  to 
the  open  seas  become  individual  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbuses.  They  discover,  each 
man  for  himself,  the  wonderful  new  world 


of  outdoors. 

.^nd  most  of  them  never  leave  outdoors 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

War  is  the  biggest  outdoor  job  that  man¬ 
kind  has  ever  discovered. 

The  second  biggest  outdoor  job  is  fight¬ 
ing  nature. 

.\nd  so,  to  keep  .American  men  outdoors, 
when  they  come  from  the  wars,  a  new  war 
is  being  declared  here  at  home  against  the 
sea,  the  swamps,  the  deserts  and  the  forest 
roots  that  are  holding  in  their  power  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  acres  of  .American 
empire. 

Two  states  of  A  irginia  are  waiting  liber¬ 
ation — almost  the  size  of  that  France  which 
Germany  vainly  spent  twelve  million  men 
in  trying  to  seize. 

The  headquarters,  in  the  day  of  these 
new  battles,  will  not  be  the  gray  old  State, 
War  and  Navy  Building  at  Washington, 
but  the  new  white  building  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  presided  over  by 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior. 

Already  the  scouting  parties  of  this 
department  have  been  looking  over  these 
prospective  battle-fields,  and  if  Congress 
says  the  word,  the  war  for  this  new  empire 
will  begin  as  soon  as  .American  soldiers 
and  sailors  can  be  mobilized  for  the  attack. 

After  this  empire  has  been  seized  from 
sea,  river,  swamp  and  forest  it  is  to  be 
occupied,  owned  and  controlled  by  indi¬ 
vidual  .American  veterans.  It  will  be  the 
honest  booty  of  valiant  fighters. 


TKc  Soldier's  Estate 

COLDIERS,  upon  the  conclusions  of 
^  wars,  are  usually  given  lands.  In  the 
old  days,  only  the  greatest  leaders  received 
the  land  rewards.  Thus  the  baronial  estates 
of  Europe  were  established.  In  more  recent 
centuries  the  individual  soldier  received 
a  land  reward.  In  this  war,  every’  one  of 
the  leading  countries  on  the  .Allied  side 
—even  including  crowded  France — has 
made  arrangements  whereby  its  veterans 
can  obtain  land  in  one  way  or  another; 
that  is,  every  leading  country  except  the 
Cnited  States.  The  .American  fighters  are 
practically  the  only  men  on  the  Allied  side 
who  haven’t  been  told  that  when  they 
get  home  there  will  be  a  chance  awaiting 
them  to  get  a  piece  of  land. 

Just  as  soon  as  it  can  possibly  be  done 


L 


Franklin  K..  Lane.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 


(and  it  may  have  been  done  by  the  time- 
this  article  is  read),  .America  wants  to 
send  the  word  over  to  Europe  and  .Asia 
that  there  will  be  land  for  her  veterans  as 
they  come  home. 

Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  received  land 
with  rejoicing.  Lincoln  signed  the  Home¬ 
stead  -Act  in  the  second  year  of  the  war. 
But  there  w’as  something  crude  and  heart¬ 
less  about  the  way  the  land  was  dis¬ 
tributed.  Out  through  the  great  out¬ 
doors,  which  he  had  learned  to  love,  the 
Union  veteran  w’ith  his  few  possessions 
and  his  new  wife  trekked  in  his  prairie- 
schooner  toward  the  West,  until  he  came 
to  anchorage  in  the  midst  of  the  un¬ 
fenced,  unscratched  virgin  land.  There 
the  two  fought  an  unequal  combat  with 
nature  and  the  miseries  of  loneliness  and 
isolation.  He  had  few  tools  for  his  part 
of  the  work,  and  she  practically  none. 
A  sod  hut  like  a  1918  soldier’s  dugout 
was  their  home. 

So  many  of  them  broke  under  it  and 
sold  out  for  a  song  that  some  of  the  greatest 
farming  estates  in  .America  to-day  consist 
of  the  monopiolization  of  these  soldier 
lands.  It  was  by  the  unbelievable  hard¬ 
ships  of  those  who  succeeded  that  our 
West  was  conquered  and  made  great, 
but  the  price  was  bloodily  high. 

The  men  who  are  planning  the  great  war 
for  empire  here  in  the  United  States  real¬ 
ize  that  this  is  the  twentieth  century  and 
that  the  great  soldier  land-award  must 
be  made  in  the  twentieth-century  way. 

Under  the  plan  of  Secretary  Lane,  which 
Congress  may  have  approved  before  this, 
the  .American  soldier  who  joins  the  land 
war  and  receives  his  piece  of  land  will  find 
it  fenced,  plowed  and  ready  for  planting. 


On  it  he  will  find  a  house  and  a  bam,  and 
all  about  him,  in  community  fashion,  he 
and  his  wife  will  find  the  homes  of  other 
soldier  families. 

The  inhospitality  of  nature  in  the 
raw  and  the  loneliness  that  the  soldier  of 
’61  and  his  family  experienced  he  will 
never  know.  Like  the  farming  villages  of 
France,  in  which  he  will  have  lived,  so  will 
be  the  farming  village  in  which  he  will 
take  up  his  new  outdoor  life.  The  church, 
the  lodge,  the  trolley,  the  movie,  news¬ 
papers  and  indeed  all  civilization  will  be 
at  his  ver\’  door.  This  Is  the  first,  the 
fundamental  point,  in  all  the  plans  that 
have  been  made  for  our  new  soldier 
farmers.  It  is  a  cherished  dream  in 
Washington  that  these  soldier  farm  vil¬ 
lages  will  revolutionize,  for  all  time,  in 
-America,  the  crudities  of  our  farm  life. 

So  much  for  the  general  object,  the  aim 
of  the  new  war  for  empire  in  America. 
.And  now  for  the  details  of  the  struggle: 

The  United  States  is  dotted  with  proj¬ 
ects  for  land  reclamation.  And  on  each 
one  of  these  projects,  if  the  plan  goes 
through  and  money  is  to  hand,  barracks 
are  to  be  ready  and  machinery  on  the  spot, 
so  that  returning  soldiers  who  wish  to 
enlist  in  the  land  fight  may  enter  it  imme¬ 
diately.  Each  veteran  may  fight  where 
he  pleases;  it  will  depend,  mostly,  on 
where  he  wishes  to  take  up  his  land. 

Homes  From  the  Sea 


Along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  be¬ 
tween  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans 
there  are  fifty  million  acres  to  be  wrested 
from  the  sea,  swamps  and  high-flooding 
rivers.  Surrounded  by  all  the  romance  that 
attended  the  struggle  with  nature  which 
produced  the  Panama  Canal,  he  may  join 
the  trenchers  and  ocean  fighters.  His  pay, 
by  this  plan,  will  not  be  a  small  soldier- 
wage.  It  will  be  the  tip-top  wage  paid 
for  such  work  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  He  may,  in  many  instances,  help 
to  redeem  the  very  piece  of  land  on  which 
he  intends  to  make  his  home. 

Other  returning  soldiers  may  select  the 
dynamite  units  that  will  be  sent  against 
the  root-bound  millions  of  acres  of  cut¬ 
over  forest  lands.  In  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota,  Idaho,  Washington 
and  Oregon  lie  huge  empires  to  be  freed 
of  roots  and  turned  into  rich  farming-land. 

In  the  Middle  West  and  Far  West  there 
are  trenches  to  be  dug  by  the  thousands  of 
miles,  rivers  to  be  dammed  and  streams 
to  be  diverted  into  the  comers  of  deserts. 
Some  of  these  deserts  are  so  rich  that  their 
crop-yielding  soil  extends  down  to  depths 
of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet! 

.Almost  every  dream  that  a  young  man 
in  the  .American  .Army  has  ever  had  in 
peace  da3rs  about  going  to  the  East  or 
to  the  West  to  make  his  home;  every 
dream  of  leaving  the  office  and  getting 
“back  to  the  soU”  in  some  spot  of  the 
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United  States  which  he  particulariy  favoij, 
can  be  made  to  come  true  under  the  plan 
of  Secretary  Lane. 

The  young  man  who  dreamed  of  a  “fnat- 
farm  in  Florida,”  of  “going  to  Cadifomia" 
of  a  “ranch  out  West,”  of  a  “wheat  farm’’ 
of  “a  dairy,”  or  “a  stock  farm,”  or  of 
“chickens”  and,  yes,  or  even  of  “a  piece 
of  land  back  West  where  the  folks  ate  ” 
will  have,  with  Uncle  Sam’s  backing,  a 
chance  to  make  his  dream  come  true. 

The  question  of  whether  there  are  young 
men  in  our  Army  who  have  such  dreams 
who  want  these  dreams  to  be  realized! 
needs  no  answer.  At  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  in  Washington,  some  weeks  ago, 
Secretary  Lane  took  a  vote  among  two 
hundred  soldiers  and  found  that  forty  of 
them  wanted  to  go  into  farming. 

Behind  all  the  fronts  in  France  for  the 
past  two  years  there  have  been  fla<;.ifs 
in  horticulture,  agriculture,  stock-raising 
and  other  such  -  like  industries.  The 
teachers  were  experts  who  had  been  put 
into  uniforms  and  invested  with  befitting 
military  rank,  and  sent  to  the  soldiers 
to  satisfy  their  demand  for  such  learning 
It  was  a  Canadian  idea  and  it  grew  out  of 
the  announcement  to  the  Canadian  sol¬ 
diers  that  land  would  be  waiting  for  them 
when  the  war  was  ended. 

Investment,  Not  CKanty 

ONF.  of  the  tragedies  of  the  war,  for  a 
certain  Canadian,  whose  letters  I 
have  before  me  as  I  write,  was  this  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Canadian  soldier  in  after-the- 
war  farming.  This  man,  at  forty,  having 
become  a  noted  expert,  teacher  and  writer 
on  agricultural  subjects,  dropped  his  life 
work  and  joined  the  Canadian  army.  He 
wanted  to  get  to  the  front  with  a  gun. 
Here  are  extracts  from  some  of  hb  let¬ 
ters: 

Bramsholl  Camp,  England:  I-ast  night 
I  lectured  here  to  an  audience  of  soldiers  of 
all  ranks  on  horticulture.  They  tried  to  get 
me  into  agricultural  educational  work  among 
the  soldiers,  but  I  said  ‘‘No.  I  started  for  the 
front  and  I’m  so  near  it  now  that  I’m  not 
going  to  be  stopped.” 

He  got  over  to  France,  at  last,  behind 
the  lines.  Here  is  another  extract: 

Behind  the  Lines,  Somewhere  in  Brand: 
.\t  present  I  am  conducting  regular  classes 
in  horticulture.  Is  the  United  States  con¬ 
sidering  any  system  of  land  settlement  for 
the  soldiers? 

.\nother: 

Behind  the  Lines,  Somrahere  in  France: 
Last  night  I  was  asked  by  those  in  authority 
at  the  University  of  Vimy  Ridge  to  accept  a 
permanent  appointment  at  this  institution 
in  charge  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
instruction.  I  declined  on  the  ground  that 
I  wanted  to  go  up  to  the  front.  Later  on, 
I  may  take  up  teaching  at  the  University  of 
V'imy  Ridge  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Another: 

Behind  the  Lines,  Somewhere  in  France: 
I  have  conducted  a  stock-judgi^  cont^ 
the  past  two  evenings  at  the  University  of 
Vimy  Ridge.  On  Monday  night,  light  horses; 
on  Tuesday  night,  dairy  cows.  The  cont^ 
was  open  to  soldier  students  of  the  Univer^y 
of  Vimy  Ridge.  Score-cards  were  used.  The 
first  night  I  felt  a  bit  shaky,  as  it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  entered  a  show  ring.  It  was  not  many 
minutes,  however,  before  I  got  confidence  m 
my'self.  Money  prizes  were  given  first  and 
second  winners.  In  addition  to  the  co^ 
|)Ctitors — fifteen  in  each  case — a  large  crowd 
of  spectators  was  near  the  ring. 


We  can  hardly  blame  uninvited  guests  for  their  interest  in 
an  array  of  attractive  hair  such  as  results  from  the  use  of 


SHAMPOO 


Canthrox  gives  such  a  massy  fluffiness  to  the  hair  that  it  appears  much 
heavier  than  it  really  is,  while  each  strand  is  left  with  a  silky  brightness  and 
softness  that  makes  doing  up  the  hair  a  pleasure.  It  is  so  easy  to  use  and  so 
effective  that  it  has  been  for  years  the  favorite  of  all  who  want  to  bring  out 
the  natural  beauty  of  their  hair.  Canthrox,  the  hair-beautifying  shampoo, 
rapidly  softens  and  entirely  removes  all  dandruff,  excess  oil  and  dirt. 

For  Sale  at  All  Drug  Stores 

Canthrox  co.sts  about  tliree  cents  a  shampoo.  No  good  hair  wash  costs  less;  none 
is  more  easily  used.  A  few  minutes  is  all  that  is  needed  for  your  complete  shampoo, 
as  the  hair  dries  very  quickly. 

Free  Trial  Offer — To  show  the  merits  of  Canthrox  and  to  prove  that  it  is  in  all 
ways  the  most  effective  hair  wash,  we  .send  one  perfect  shampoo  free  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  three  cents  for  postage. 

H.  S.  PETERSON  &  CO.,  Dept.  277,  214  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


1  hey  add  wonderfully  to  one's 
beauty,  chann  and  attractive¬ 
ness.  A  little 


Makes  the  Complexion  Beautiful 

C;pFT  AND  VELVETY.  Money 
*3  back  if  not  entirely  pleased. 

Nadine  is  pure  and  harmless.  Adheres  until  washed 
off.  Prevertis  sunburn  and  re/urn  of  discolorations. 
A  million  delighted  users  prove  its  value.  Popular 
tints:  Flesh,  Pink,  Brunette,  White.  50c.  bp  toilet 
counters  or  mail.  Dipt.  E.  M. 

National  Toilet  Company,  Paris,  Tenn.,  U.S.A. 


Sell  20  minutes  of 


For  only  a  few  odd  moments  each  day — time  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted— we  pay  H.  O.  Shepard, 
of  Utah, $15  a  month.  Others  whocan  give  more  c, 

time  earn  $25,  $50,  $100,  $200  a  month. 

If  you  have  some  spare  time,  we  will  **”' 

buy  It  Experience  is  not  necessary.  We  furnish  fCame . . 

everything  and  coach  you  in  the  work.  . 


Sfnte . 


The  nifiiest  Md  Professioa  taught  the 
in  a  few  months  of  home  study  by  new 
eOtf  RAAK  (ntefnatiaual  accountants  : 
rnce  DWn  D«st  a  D  SMtcaigs"***. 
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ROBINSON 

REMINDER 

At  All 

St^^ion.e^a’ 


M/a.hy 

Robinson  Mfo.Ca 
Westfula,I<l«Ss 


The  land-hungry  Canadian  soldiers,  ac- 
cor4ing  to  my  latest  information,  headed 
this  trench-seeker  away  from  the  trenches 
and  kept  him  among  themselves  to  tell 
them  how  to  farm  back  home.  V’imy 
Ridge  University,  a  field  school  for  farm¬ 
ing,  pocketed  him. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believ’ng  that 
.\merican  soldiers  will  not  be  as  land- 
hungry  as  their  brothers  of  the  north. 

Lastly,  the  big  thing  in  the  Lane  plan 
is  that  this  redeemed  land  in  the  United 
States  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  soldiers, 
free,  in  charity. 

They  are  to  earn  it  and  pay  for  it. 

In  every  camp,  the  paymaster  will  save 
for  each  land  soldier  as  much  as  the  soldier 
desires  to  have  saved.  .\t  the  end  of  the 
big  task,  when  the  land  is  tillable,  the 
house  is  built,  the  fence  is  in  place  and 
only  the  work  of  planting  remains  to  l)e 
done,  the  sohlier,  out  of  his  savings,  will 
pay  the  Government  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  his  fifty  acres  (no  farms  are  likely 
to  be  larger  than  that).  With  the  rest 
of  his  money  he  can  furnish  the  house  and, 
perhaps,  make  payments  on  machinery  and 
live  stock.  The  Farm  Loan  Board,  as  the 
j\lan  goes  now,  will  stand  ready  to  help 
him  financially.  .\s  he  starts  out  in  his 
new  life,  all  the  experts  of  the  nearest 
agricultural  colleges  will  stand  ready  to 
assist  him  with  their  knowledge  and  advice. 

.\nd  he  will  have  forty  years’  time  to 
complete  his  payments. 

S^rctary  Lane  has  asked  Congress  for  a 
million  dollars  to  lay  out  and  plan  the 
projects.  To  carry  out  the  great  work 
will  cost  no  one  knows  how  much.  But, 
however  much  it  costs,  it  will  be  returned 
to  the  United  States  tenfold,  in  new 
empire  and  new,  happy,  prosperous  farm 
homes. 


“THE  SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE’ 

$4.00  $4.50  $5.00  $0.00  $•7:00  ^  sg.oo  H  111 

IF  you  have  been  paying  $10.00  to  $12.00  for  fine 
shoes,  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  for  style, 
comfort  and  service  W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00 
shoes  are  equally  as  good  and  will  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  actual  value  is  determined  and  the  V’ 

retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas ;(  — ^ 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.  |  boys*  / 

The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guar-  ^’tSu^worM 

antee  that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  *3  *3.50  *4 

paid  for  them.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere 
They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York, 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example  of  the  constant  en¬ 
deavor  of  W.L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  customers.  The  quality  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  product  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  experience  in 
making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.L.DougIa* 
name  and  the  retail  price  i*  stamped  on  the  bottom 
and  the  inside  top  facing.  If  the  stamped  price 
has  been  mutilat^,  B  E  W  ARE  OF  FRAUD. 

For  sale  by  106  W.I.. Douglas  stores  and  over  9000  m  m  J!  M  M  Fresident'W.Ii.DOTTGIAl 

W.  D.  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from  /AjV.  M  .  -  a  SHOE  COMPANY, 

factory  by  mall.  Parcel  Poet  charges  prepaid.  Write  148  SPARK  STREET, 

for  lUustrated  Catalog  showing  how  to  order  by  maU.  O  BROCKTON  •  •  MASS 


To  My  Temptress 

®y  Charles  VC^harton  Stork 


T  KX0\V  you.  Mistress  Nature, 
I  know  your  siren  way 
Of  luring,  teasing,  tempting  me 
To  run  outside  and  play. 


Your  call  is  like  the  meadow-lark. 
Your  smile  the  sunlit  dew. 

Your  loosened  hair  a  golden  snare- 
But  I’ll  not  come  to  you. 


If  you  told  a  good  friend  of  your  success  and  your  good 
friend  said:  “I  don’t  believe  you,”  what  would  you  say> 
What  I  have  said  to  you  about  our  subscription  work  is  true. 
It  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  make  $5  to  $250  a  month.  It 
may  take  all  of  your  time  or  only  a  lew  minutes  a  day — you  work 
when  you  please  and  where  you  please. 

If  you  will  simply  sell  us  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  a  day  you 
can  have  all  the  extra  money  you  need. 

Why  don’t  you  try  it  out? 

Grab  your  pencil  and  write  me  now. 

MANAGER,  SUBSCRIPTION-ACENCY  DIVISION 
307  BUTTERIOC  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


What  would 
you  do? 


For  I’ve  a  Yankee  conscience, 
strange  and  fearsome  thing 
That  holds  me  down  to  desk  and  book 
.\nd  blinds  me  to  the  Spring. 

Yet  mark  you.  Mistress'  Nature, 

My  drudging  will  be  done 
Mayhap  a  merry  hour  before 
The  bedtime  of  the  sun. 


YOU  doe't  have  to  be  a  fe- 
aioe.  Ifyou  have  that  llklac 
for  drawfaa,  70Q  aiay  have  in 
joa  the  ruiEm  of  a  eoeceBefal 
cartoonist  or  Uniatrmtor.  Write 
today  for  yoor  free  comr  of  **A 
Rom  to  Btoger Tilings,’*  telling 
how  Aaaenn’s  82  freatest  car¬ 
toonists  will  help  foo  develop 
yoor  talent  profttobtjr.  Fiocsal 
VBOOi.*^AprUB»  CABTUi>VIV«.«n4 
Wsraw  Mienseptdi*- 


Ah,  then  I’ll  chase  and  catch  you, 

•And  hand  in  hand  we’ll  skip, 

And  then  I’ll  clasp  you  breast  to  breast 
.\nd  lip  to  laughing  lip. 


4. LB.  FIBRE  LEGS -GOVERNMENT  TESTEI 

OrthopMlie  brsc*.  for  sll  (U  form, tiM.  Sond  fw  booklot. 


P  A  TITMT^  Write  (or  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book  "How  To  CBT.tIN  .\ 

P.ATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and  description 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 

RefrrtHCes.  t'rompt  Attention.  Reasonable  Terms.  - - -  - 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  7S2Niath.WukiMtM.D.C.  Mirnwnh  AiCiciil  Uak  Ca.  6M  Deu  BMg.  ■■■nuit, 
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‘Ihe  BRANDING-IRON 

-  (Continued  from  page  55)  — 


I  believe — Middle  Fork,  Wyoming.  I’ll  each  other.  Betty  r 
send  him  a  wire.  He  knows  me.  She  drew  the  curtain  close 
needs  all  outdoors  to  run  about  in.  She 
needs  joggin’  around  all  day  through  the  CHAPTER  THREE 

sagebrush  on  a  cow-pony  in  that  sun.  She 

needs  the  smell  of  a  camp-fire — Gad!  I  Tkc  Jane  Experiment 

wish  I  could  get  back  to  it  myself!” 

Betty,  having  heard  this  out,  began  to  A  FTER  that  night  there  began  a  sort 
laugh.  She  laughed  till  they  gave  her  of  persecution,  skilfully  conducted. 


each  other.  Betty  nodded,  smiled  and  the  dry  humor  of  her  lips  and  let  out  his 
drew  the  curtain  close.  mirth. 

“Why,  sir,”  said  Jane,  “you’d  be  sur- 
CHAPTER  THREE  foolishness  of  men.  Some^ 

times  it  seems  that  just  for  pure  omeri 
Tkc  J  ane  Experiment  ness  they  want  to  marry  her  that  leasts 

wants  them  about.  The  day  I  came 

After  that  night  there  began  a  sort  tramping  down  into  this  valley,  I  stopped 
of  persecution,  skilfully  conducted,  for  food  at  the  ranch  of  an  old  bachdor 


something  to  keep  her  quiet.  But,  except  by  Jasper  and  Betty  against  the  ferocity  down  yonder  at  the  ford.  .\nd  he  invited 


for  that  laughter,  she  made  no  protest 
whatever;  she  did  not  “kick  and  scream 
and  crj’.”  In  fact,  though  she  looked  like 
a  child,  she  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  such 
exhibitions.  This  doctor  had  not  seen 


of  Jane,  a  persecution  imjMssible  to  me  to  be  his  wife  whilst  I  was  drinking 
imagine  in  any  other  setting.  Even  a  glass  of  water  from  his  well.  He  told 
the  social  simplicity  of  Lazy-Y'  found  me  how  much  money  he  had  and  siud 
itself  a  trifle  amused.  For  Jasper,  the  he’d  start  my  stove  for  me  winter  mornings. 


stately  Jewish  figure,  would  carry  pails  There’s  a  good  husband!  .\nd  he  was  sure 


her  through  her  recent  ordeal.  Two  years  of  water  for  Jane  from  the  well  to  the  kind  to  me  even  when  I  told  him  ‘1 

L  f  1  1 _ j _  -I _ 1 _ 1  1 _  _  1,1  .v- 


before  her  breakdown,  Jasper  had  been  kitchen,  would  help  her  in  the  vegetable  ’Twas  that  same  evening  that  the  boy 
terribly  hurt  in  an  automobile  accident  garden  and  to  straighten  out  her  re-  from  Lazy-Y  rode  in  and  claimed  me  for 
and  Betty  had  come  to  him  at  the  hospital;  calcitrant  stove-pipe;  Betty  would  put  a  cook.  Mr.  Yamall  is  a  trusting  man. 
had  waited,  as  white  as  a  snow  image,  for  on  an  apron  a  mile  too  large  to  wash  He  took  me  and  didn’t  ask  any  questions, 
the  result  of  the  examination.  They  had  dishes  and  shell  peas.  She  would  sit  on  I  told  him  I  was  ‘Jane,’  and  that  I  wasm’t 
told  her  emphatically  that  there  was  no  the  kitchen  uble  swinging  her  long  child-  planning  to  let  him  know  more.  He 
hope.  Jasper  Morena  could  not  live  for  like  legs  and  chatter  amiably.  Jasper  hasn’t  asked  me  another  question  since, 
more  than  a  few  days.  She  must  not  allow  talked,  too,  to  the  virago,  talked  delight-  He’s  a  gentleman,  I  figure  it,  and  he’s  kind 
herself  to  hope.  He  might  or  might  not  fully,  about  horses  and  dogs — ^he  had  a  of  quiet  himself  about  what  he  was  before 
regain  consciousness.  If  he  did  it  would  charming  gift  of  humorous  observation —  he  came  to  this  country.  He’s  a  man 


charming  gift  of  humorous  observation —  he  came  to  this  country.  He’s  a  man 
■talked  about  hunting  and  big  -  game  of  fifty  and  he  has  lots  back  of  him,  only 


be  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  end.  'Betty  talked  about  hunting  and  big  -  game 
had  listened  with  her  white,  rigid  child-  shooting,  about  trapping,  a^ut  travel, 
face,  had  thanked  them,  had  gone  home,  and,  at  last,  about  plays.  Undoubtedly, 
There,  in  her  exquisite  little  sitting-room  Jane  listened.  Sometimes  she  laughed. 


above  Central  Park,  she  had  sat  at  her  desk 
and  had  written  a  few  lines  on  square,  gray 
note-paper. 

“Jasper  is  dying.’’  she  had  written. 
“By  the  time  you  get  this,  he  will  be  dead. 
If  you  can  forgive  me  for  having  failed 
in  courage  last  year,  come  back.  What 


shooting,  about  trapping,  about  travel,  he’s  taken  a  fresh  start.”  She  si^ed. 
and,  at  last,  about  plays.  Undoubtedly,  “Folks  like  you  and  Betty  seem  awfully 
Jane  listened.  Sometimes  she  laughed,  open-hearted.  It’s  living  in  cities,  I 
Once  in  a  while  she  ejaculated  musically,  suppose,  where  every  one  knows  every  one 


“Well!”  Occasionally  she  swore. 

One  afternoon  he  met  her  riding  home 


else  so  well.” 

This  astonishing  picture  of  the  candid 


from  an  errand  to  a  neighboring  ranch,  simplicity  of  New  York’s  social  life  ab- 


“By  the  time  you  get  this,  he  will  be  dead,  and,  turning  his  horse,  rode  with  her.  sorbed  Jasper’s  attention  for  some  time. 
If  you  can  forgive  me  for  having  failed  "om  corduroy  skirt,  flannel  shirt  and  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  live  in  a  dty, 
in  courage  last  year,  come  back.  What  gray  sombrero,  she  looked  like  a  handsome,  Jane?” 

I  have  been  to  you  before  I  will  be  again,  haggard  boy,  and  that  afternoon  there  She  laughed  her  short  boyish,  “Hoo!” 
only  this  time  we  can  love  openly.  Come  "’as  a  certain  unusual  wistfulness  in  her  “It  isn’t  what  I  would  like,  Mr.  ^lorena,” 

eyes,  and  her  mouth  had  relaxed  a  little  she  said.  “\\’hy,  I’d  like  to  see  the  world. 

Then  she  had  dropped  her  head  on  the  from  its  bitterness.  Perhaps  it  was  the  I  would  like  to  be  that  fellow  who  was 

desk  and  cried,  .\fterward.  she  had  beauty  of  a  clear,  keen  summer  day;  condemned  to  wander  all  over  the  earth 


desk  and  cried,  .\fter\vard.  she  had 


condemned  to  wander  all  over  the  earth 


addressed  her  letter  to  a  certain  Prosper  without  doubt,  also,  she  was  touched  by  the  and  never  to  die.  He  was  a  Jew,  too, 


Gael.  The  letter  went  to  Wyoming. 

When  it  reached  its  destination,  it  was 

taken  over  a  mountain-range  by  a  patient  ^  .  ... 

Chinaman.  "rst  time,  really  talked  to  him.  .And  she 

spoke,  too.  with  a  new  manner,  using  her 
.  beautiful  voice  with  beautiful  carefulness. 

^  IPHREE  days  later  Jasper  regained  con-  Jt.  was  like  a  master-musician  who,  after 
sciousness  and  began  slowly  to  return  a  long  illness,  takes  up  his  beloved  instru- 


courteous  pleasure  he  showed  in  giving  up 
his  ride  in  order  to  accompany  her.  She 


wasn’t  he?” 

Jasper  flushed.  People  were  not  in  the 


even  unbent  from  her  silence  and,  for  the  habit  of  making  direct  references  to  his 


to  health.  He  had  the  tenacious  \-itality 
of  his  race  and.  in  his  own  spirit,  an  iron 
will  to  live.  He  kept  Betty  beside  his 
bed  for  hours,  and  held  her  cold  hand  in 
his  long,  sensitive  one,  and  he  stared  at 
her  under  his  lashes  till  she  thought  she 
must  go  mad.  But  she  did  not.  She 


ment  and  tentatively  tests  his  shaken 


nationality  and.  being  an  Israelite  who  had 
early  cut  himself  off  with  dislike  from  his 
own  people  and  ciUtivated  the  society  of 
Gentiles,  “a  man  without  a  country,”  he 
was  acutely  sensitive. 

“The  Wandering  Jew?  Yes.  ^Tieredid 


powers.  Jasper  had  much  ado  to  keep  his  you  ever  hear  of  him?” 


surprise  to  himself,  for  the  rough  ranch 
girl  could  speak  pure  English  if  she 
would. 

“You  and  your  wife  are  leaving  soon?” 
she  asked  him,  and,  when  he  nodded,  she 


nursed  him  through  an  interminable  con-  gave  a  sigh.  “I’ll  be  missing  you,”  she 


valescence.  She  received  Prosper  ver>’ 
early  in  this  convalescence,  by  her  hus- 


said,  throwing  away  her  brusquerie  like 
a  rag  with  which  she  was  done.  “You’ve 


band’s  bed,  and  Jasj^r  had  murmured  been  company  for  me.  You’ve  made  use 


gratitude  for  the  emotion  that  threatened 
to  overwhelm  his  friend.  It  was  not  till 
some  time,  an  extraordinarily  long  time, 
after  Morena’s  complete  rccover\-,  that  she 
snapped  like  a  broken  icicle.  .\nd  then, 
forsooth,  they  had  sent  her  to  Wyoming 
to  get  back  her  health! 

Having  paced  away  some  of  her  restles.s- 
ness.  Betty  stopped  by  the  cabin  window 
and  pushed  aside  one  of  the  short,  calico 
curtains.  She  looked  out  on  the  court. 
.\  tall  woman  had  just  pulled  up  a  bucket 
of  water  from  the  well  and  had  emptied  it 


of  lots  of  patience  and  courage,  but  I  have 
really  liked  it.  I’ve  not  got  the  ways 
of  being  sociable,  and  I  don’t  know'  that 
I  ever  want  to  get  them.  I  am  not  seeking 
for  friends.  There  isn’t  another  person 


“I  read  his  story,”  she  answered  ab¬ 
sently,  “an  awful  long  one,  but  interesting, 
about  lots  of  people,  by  Eugene  Sue.” 

Jasper’s  lii)s  fell  apart  and  he  stared. 
She  had  spoken  unwittingly  and  he  could 
see  that  she  was  not  thinking  of  him, 
that  she  was  far  away,  staring  beyond  her 
horse’s  head  into  the  broad,  simset- 
brightened  west. 

“Where  were  you  schooled?”  he  asked 
her. 

He  brought  her  back  and  her  face 
stiffened.  She  gave  him  a  startled, 
almost  angry  look,  dug  her  heels  into  her 


on  the  ranch  that  would  dare  talk  to  me  horse  and  broke  into  a  gallop;  nor 


as  you  and  Mrs.  Morena  have  talked. 
They  don’t  know  anything  about  me  here 


he  win  from  her  another  word. 

\  few  days  before  he  left  he  took 


and  I  don’t  mean  that  they  should  know.”  Yamall  into  his  confidence.  At  first 


She  paused,  then  gave  way  to  an  impulse 
of  confidence.  “One  of  the  boys  asked 
me  to  marry  him.  He  came  and  shouted 


the  rancher  would  do  nothing  but  laugh. 
“Jane  on  the  boards!  That’s  a  notion!” 
followed  by  explosion  after  explosion  of 


it  through  the  window,  and  I  caught  him  mirth.  The  Jew  waited,  pliant,  smiling. 


into  a  pitcher.  She  finished,  let  the  with  a  pan  of  water.”  She  sighed.  “I  and  then  enumerated  his  reasons.  He 
bucket  drop  with  a  whirr  and  a  clash,  don’t  know  rightly  if  he  meant  it  for  a  talked  to  Yamall  for  an  hour,  at  the  end 


and  raised  her  head.  For  a  second 
she  and  Jasper  Moren.i’s  wife  looked  at 


joke  or  not,  but  the  laugh  wasn’t  on  me.” 
Jasper  controlled  his  laughter,  then  saw 


of  which  time,  Yamall,  his  eyes  still 
twinkling,  sent  for  Jane. 
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The  two  men  sat  in  a  log-walled  room, 
known  as  the  office.  Yamall’s  big  desk 
crowded  a  stove.  There  was  no  ether 
furniture  except  shelves  and  a  box  seat 
beneath  a  window.  Jasper  sat  on  the 
end  of  the  desk,  swinging  his  slim,  well- 
booted  leg;  Yarnall,  stocky,  ^ay,  shabby, 
weather-beaten,  leaned  back  in  his  wicker 
chair.  The  door  which  Jasper  faced  was 
directly  behind  Yarnall.  When  Jane 
opened  it,  he  turned. 

The  girl  looked  grim  and  a  little  pale. 
She  was  evidently  frightened.  This  sum¬ 
mons  from  Yarnall  suggested  dismissal 
or  reproof.  She  came  around  to  face  him 
and  stood  there,  looking  fierce  and  graceful, 
her  head  lowered,  staring  gloomily  at  him 
from  under  her  brows.  To  J  a^jer  she  gave 
not  so  much  as  a  glance. 

“Well.  Jane.  I  fancy  I  shall  have  to  let 
you  go,”  said  Yarnall.  He  was  not  above 
tormenting  the  wildcat.  Female  ferocity 
always  excites  the  teasing  boy  in  a  man. 
“You’re  getting  too  ambitious  for  us. 
You  see.  once  these  rich  New  Yorkers  take 
you  up,  you’re  no  more  use  to  a  plain 
ranchman  like  me.” 

“What  are  you  drivin’  at?”  asked  Jane. 

“Do  let  me  explain  it  to  her,  Yarnall.” 
Jasper  snapped  his  elastic  fingers,  color 
had  risen  to  his  face,  and  he  looked  an¬ 
noyed.  “Miss  Jane,  won’t  you  sit  down?” 

Jane  turned  her  deep,  indignant  eyes 
upon  him.  “.\re  you  and  your  wife  the 
rich  New  Yorkers  he  says  are  talcin’ 
me  up?” 

“No,  no.  He’s  joking.  This  is  a  serious 
business.  It’s  of  vital  importance  to  me 
and  it  ought  to  be  of  vital  importance  to 
you.  Please  do  sit  down!” 

Jane  took  a  long  step  back  and  sat  down 
on  the  settle  under  the  long  horizontal 
window.  She  folded  her  hands  on  her 
knee  and  looked  up  at  Morena.  She  had 
transferred  her  attention  completely  to 
him.  Yarnall  watched  them.  He  was 
an  Englishman  of  much  experience,  and 
this  picture  of  the  skilful,  cultivated,  hand¬ 
some  Jew  angling  deftly  for  the  gaunt, 
young  savage  diverted  him  hugely.  He  | 
screwed  up  his  eyes  to  get  a  picture  of  it.  1 

“I  am  a  producer  and  manager  of ' 
play’s,”  said  Jasper,  “which  means  that  I 
take  a  play  written  by  a  more  gifted  man  1 
and  arrange  it  for  the  stage.  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  play?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“But  you  have  some  idea  what  they 
are?” 

“Yes.  I  have  read  them.  Shakespeare 
wrote  quite  a  lot  of  that  kind  of  talking 
piece,  didn’t  he?” 

JASPER  was  less  surprised  than  Y'amall. 

“.At  present,  I  have  a  play  on  my  hands 
which  is  a  very  biilliant  and  promising 
piece  of  work,  but  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  produce  fer  lack  of  a  heroine. 
There  isn’t  an  actress  on  my  list  that  can 
take  the  part  and  do  it  justice.  Now, 
Miss  Jane,  I  believe  that  with  some  train¬ 
ing  you  could  take  it  to  perfection.  My 
wife  and  I  would  like  to  take  you  to  New  : 
York,  paying  all  y’our  expenses,  of  course.  | 
and  put  you  into  training  at  once.  It ! 
would  take  a  y’ear’s  hard  work  to  get  you 
fitted  for  the  part.  Then  next  fall  we 
could  bring  out  the  play,  and  I  think  I  can 
promise  you  success  and  fame  and  wealth 
in  no  small  measure.  I  don’t  know  you 
very  well.  I  don’t  know  whethei  or  no 
you  are  ambitious,  but  I  do  know  that 


Heat,  that’s  right  day  emd  night 


The  growing  daughters  and  their  mothers  need  the  cozy 
atmosphere  of  a  well-warmed  home  to  help  win  friends  and 
exchange  warm  confidences.  Cold  comers  and  drafty  floors  are 
depressing,  and  chill  conversation  and  friendships.  Have  you  again 
been  obliged  this  winter  to  apologize  for  the  old-fashioned  heating? 
Why  delay  longer  investing  in  an  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators? 

jVNtRICANxlDEAL 

i\ Radiators  ^Iboilers  lowest  heating  cost! 

Easy  to  put  coal  in  the  roomy  door— a  whole  day’s  supply  put  in  the  IDEAL  fire-pot 
in  a  minute’s  time.  Easy  to  shake  because  you  stand  erect— gently  shake  only  a 
few  grate  bars  at  a  time.  The  same  water  is  used  for  years.  An  IDEAL  Regulator 
controls  draft  and  check  dampers  automatically  to  suit  weather. 

The  price  U  the  cloaest  poerible  between  manufacturer  and  user.  Price  is  no  higher  th«n  tt«lr>d  for 
ordinary  makes.  Accept  no  substitute! 

Easily  put  in  OLD  Buildings! 

Send  today  for  “Ideal  Heating’’  (free),  giving  much 
valuable  information  on  fuel  economies  —  for  homes, 
churches,  stores,  schools,  and  other  buildings.  Act  now. 


Ask  your  dealer  today!  No  exclusive  agents 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


Write  Dept.  20 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


y=!sg: 
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Selected  Investment  Securities 
We  own  end  otfer  tubiect  to  previous  sale: 

School  Building 
Bonds  $23,000  5% 

Independent  School  District  of 
Dakota  City,  Iowa 


Valuation,  $499,266;  Debt  tncludina  this 
iMue.  $24,000;  Population,  500.  County  seat 
Humboldt  CounW.  Price  to  srield  4.75%. 
Leeal  opinion  ol  Charles  B.  Wom.  Chicago. 

Bonds  can  be  purchased  on  the  partial 
pasnnent  plan.  Send  for  Booklet  No.  1 24  and 
full  information  and  list  of  other  securities. 

Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

Capital  paid  in  $2,000,000 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Chicago  Office;  206  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Write  the  nearest  office 


Unusual 

Investment 

Opportunities 

With  the  world  again  following  peaceful 
pursuits,  now  financial,  commercial  and 
industrial  developments  should  unfold 
unusual  opportunities  to  foresighted  in¬ 
vestors. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  expert  opinion  that 
the  United  States,  in  the  next  few  years, 
will  enjoy  unprecedented  prosperity. 

This  certainly  shonld  be  reflected  by  a 
vast  improvement  in  security  values. 
Invite  us  to  send  you  our  fortnightly 
publication. 

Investment  Opportunities 

giving  up-to-date  information  regarding 
the  effect  of  current  events  on  securities. 
Get  the  facts  by  consulting  data  contained 
in  the  Slattery  Library.  Write  lor  cata¬ 
logue  2-EM.  including  booklet  explaining 

^he  twenty  ^hyment  ^lan 

SLAqptfag 

^  Investment  Securities 

40  Exchange  Place,  New  YoA 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


In  stormy  weather  the  Light  Hone 
guides  the  laboriag  ship  safely  into 
port. 


Your  Biggest  Wishes 
Answered! 


protect  you  against  the  after effecU 
of  stormy  winds  and  icy  spray 
They  not  only  stop  the  heavy,  nap- 
ing  cough  but  prevent  small 
from  growing  into  big  ones.  They 
relieve  sore,  tender  throats  and 
clear  the  head.  Taste  good— are 
good  for  the  whole  family- 
from  the  baby  up.  Get  thei^ 
from  coast  to  coast. 

^  Get  the  Drop 

■  on  that  Cough 


You  who  are  wishing  for 

— a  refrigerator  that  keeps  foods 
longer 

— one  that  consumes  less  ice,  and 
remains  sweet,  clean  and  in  gotxi 
order  with  very  little  attention — 
demand  the 


Twenty-seven  prize-winning  points  add 
unusual  value  to  the  Herrick.  $30, (MX) 
worth  of  hidden  refinements  insure  ice 
and  food  economy,  iierfeet  insulation 
and  other  superior  features.  Yet  <Hir 
money-saving  factory  enables  us  to 
give  you  these  without  extra  cost.  .\sk 
us  for  name  of  dealer  and  Bwik  1-4,  free. 

The  Herrick  Refrigerator  Company 
904  River  St.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Outtide  Icing  Model*  If  Yoa  With 


DEAN  MEOlCIMECa 
ICiwaBk^  Wb. 


Faulties 


Gond-pAjrinff  positionii  fn  th«  best  studios  of  the  coun^  swoit 
men  sm  womeo  who  prepsre  tbomselves  oow.  For  »  jrssiu 
we  here  eocceesfuJIy  tauffht 

Photography,  Photo-Engraving  and 
Three-Color  Work. 

Our  graHuntes  ettm  fo  S7f  a  Ttrel.  We  aaeiet  thcai 
to  secure  these  posilktMs.  Now  is  the  time  to  At  yourself  fer 
an  edrsneed  DoMtion  et  better  pay.  TeraM  eaav;  lirioff  ia> 
expensive.  Carceat  and  beat  acbml  of  ita  kind.  Write  fer 
eatak>c  toda^. 

ILUNOIS  COLLEGE  of  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Bei  R«  946  Wabash  Avenae.  Fffinrbaa.  Illlaeb 


SINCE 

Pajamas  and 
Night  Shirts 

mean  the  originality 
of  everything  in  ma- 
terial,  »tyle  and  manu- 
facture  that  it  worthy,  at 
a  price  which  gives  maxi¬ 
mum  value  to  the  wearer. 
Over  10,000  dealers 
reconunend — 

••  The  NICHTwear  of  a  \'ahon.’'‘ 


Ogontz  School 


Founded  I8S0 

A  school  for  girls,  occupying  an  estate  on 
the  summit  of  Rydal  Hills,  23  minutes 
from  Phila.  Illustrated  booklet  describing 
new  building  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

MISS  ABBY  A.  SUTHERLAND,  Princip^ 
ip  Montgomery  County,  Pa.  W 


writing  lor  ivttcnts  procurcti 
through  me.  FRKKs— >73-pAge  guide 
book,  “Successful  Patents;”  “Stepping  Slones”  (containing hun* 
dretls  of  inventions  wanted) :  and  “Patent  Promotion''  (tells  how 
to  sell  your  rights ;  chief  causes  of  failure,  etc. ).  “Patent  Buyers*' 
f<uhli»b«t  over  4*"l  letter*  from  tboee  who  deeire  to  baj  Owen  Patent*.  fer 

them.  Free  wianutMturinff  Iheilhiee.  Advieefree. 

RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  10  Own  Bldg..  WasUitgtsii.  D.  C. 


nOME  .3TUDY  VYe.r; 

Prepare  for  the  New  Era  through  corret- 
pondence  courses  in  Mathematics,  Chemiw 
try.  History,  Economics,  Education,  Sociol¬ 
ogy.  Modem  Languages,  Religion.  Zoology, 
English  and  other  subiects.  Address:  Divisions 

HtthterBUg  of  ^liirogo 


CnfiairaSoap 
Ideal  for  tbe 
Complenon 


I  All  (fangRists;  Soap  25|Omtn)ent  25  and  50.  Talctnn  25. 


YOU  CAN’T  DO  ANY  BETTER 

than  to  sell  lu  your  spare  time.  If  >^>u  have  an  extra 
hour  each  day,  you  can  make  it  pay  you  >^5.00  a 
month.  Write  us  at  once  for  free  advice. 
EVERYBODY’S,  m  Batterick  BaiMmg,  NEW  YORK.  N.  T- 


The  next  instalment  of  "The  Branding- 
Iron”  will  appear  in  the  May  number. 
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WHITTLESEY’S  OTHER  ANSWER 

- {Continued  from  page  64)  ■  — 


sterling  officers  as  was  Lieutenant  Gordon 
L.  Schenck,  commander  of  C  C^npany, 
whom,  in  pride  and  in  reverence,  I  call  my 

comrade,  still.  • 

“Don’t  write  about  we/”*  That’s  the 
way  the  colonel  said  it,  and  that,  exactly, 
js  his  genuine,  deprecating  estimate  of  him¬ 
self.  I  can  hear  him  saying  it  when  the 
reporter  plied  him  with  personal  questions. 
,\nd  how  much  more  vehemently  would  he 
(liiect  the  injunction  at  me  (he  is  a  New 
York  lawyer  in  civilian  life)  if  he  knew  I 
was  scrawling  away  about  him  from  my 
diary! 

I’m  craven  enough,  however,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  distance  between  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  where,  as  I  write,  he  has 
put  on  mufti  at  his  home,  and  Camp 
Sherman,  Ohio,  where  I  am  serving  as 
divisional  liaison  instructor.  When  the 
presses  are  irrevocably  turning.  I’ll  send  a 
carbon  copy  of  this  story  to  the  “victim.” 
After  that  I’ll  get  down  my  muddy  helmet 
and  prepare  to  withstand  the  fury  of  a  few 
remarks  more  pointed  and  penetrating 
than  machine-gun  bullets. 

It  was  while  “New  York’s  Own” — the 
77th  Division — was  in  its  early  stages  of  or¬ 
ganization  at  Camp  Upton,  Long  Island, 
that  I  first  met  the  colonel,  then  a  captain. 

I  had  been  at  the  first  Plattsburg  training- 
camp  with  him,  but  not  in  the  same  com¬ 
pany.  My  initial  impression  left  me  think¬ 
ing  of  him  as  an  affable,  extremely  reticent 
and  somewhat  professorial  sort.  At  meet¬ 
ing,  one  could  never  suspect  that  he  was 
possessed  of  a  sense  of  humor  keen  as  a 
safety  blade;  nor  did  externals  hint  that  he 
was  temperamentally  the  kind  sometimes 
known  as  a  “regular  guy.” 

Neither  our  respective  duties  nor  our 
military  status  made  for  association. 
For  he  was  commanding  Headquarters 
Company,  ,‘JO,Sth  Infantry,  whereas  I  was 
just  a  commonplace  platoon  leader  in  B 
Company,  and  very  much  engrossed  with 
my  khakied  family  of  fifty-eight,  fresh  from 
the  miscellany  of  the  Melting-Pot  City. 

But,  like  cat  and  king,  a  platoon  leader 
may  look  at  a  C.  O.,  and  when  I  observed 
him  at  the  regimental  mess,  towering  above 
his  fellows,  if  1  had  any  thoughts  in  the 
matter  of  physique,  it  was  with  seme  mis¬ 
giving  as  to  his  prospective  stamina  under 
the  arduous  conditions  of  field  life.  He  was 
slender  to  the  point  of  being  thin,  and  his 
six  feet  two  inches  of  height  did  nothing  to 
detract  from  his  appearance  of  tenuous 
elongation.  One  night  under  shell  fire  a 
year  later,  when  we  were  curling  up  to¬ 
gether,  as  crowded  as  twin  peanuts,  in  a 
funk  hole  south  of  the  Aisne  and  north  of 
Fismes,  Whit  brought  a  gale  of  laughter 
from  me  as  he  tried  vainly  to  extend  his 
legs,  by  exclaiming  prayerfully:  “Oh,  why 
didn’t  God  standardize  me!” 

I  mistook  the  wiry  sinews  of  him  for 
physical  delicacy — um,  how  grossly  did  I 
confuse  the  two!  .And  in  the  sweat  of  my 
helmeted  brow  was  I  to  pay  for  the  error. 
For  all  his  military  lore,  the  colonel  never 
learned  as  a  practical  matter  that  the  regu¬ 
lation  quick-time  step  covers  only  thirty 
inches.  He  could  set  a  stride  that  was  al- 
roost  Prussian  in  its  rigors  upon  his 
followers. 

One  night  when  our  outfit — it  was  the 


First  Battalion — was  setting  out  from  a 
mite  of  a  village  called  Florent,  west  of 
Yerdun,  preparatory  to  relieving  the 
French,  I  lost  ground  behind  him  pur¬ 
posely,  as  a  sort  of  silent  reminder  that  he 
was  unwittingly  straining  the  boys,  under 
full  field  packs,  to  keep  pace  with  him.  It 
was  our  custom  to  hike  together  at  the  head 
of  battalion  headquarters,  a  detachment  of 
runners,  scouts,  telephonists,  radio-men, 
cooks,  medicos,  etc.,  averaging  roughly 
about  seventy  men.  Of  course,  if  I  drop¬ 
ped  back,  the  enlisted  personnel  had  no 
choice  but  to  follow  my  pace,  or  in  military 
language,  “guide”  on  me. 

He  took  no  notice  of  my  ruse  until 
nearly  forty  yards  separated  us.  There 
he  was,  well  in  advance,  quite  alone  and 
barely  discernible  in  the  gathering  night. 
Suddenly  he  swung  about  and  called  out 
very  formally  and  sharply  (we  were  well  in 
back  of  the  line):  “Lieutenant  McKeogh, 
the  battalion  is  guiding  on  me!” 

“Yes.  sir,”  I  replied,  and  all  but  double- 
timed  the  outfit  to  overtake  him.  But 
mark  this,  you  who  are  students  in  the 
“humanities,”  once  I  had  reached  his  side 
he  cut  down  the  step  until  it  must  have 
seemed  snail-like  to  his  eager  legs. 

.And  when  we  “went  over”  from  the 
French  trenches  southeast  of  Binarvilleon 
the  morning  of  September  twenty-sixth, 
the  opening  day  of  the  famous  .Argonne 
drive,  I  implored  him,  time  and  again,  not 
to  travel  so  fast.  The  difficulty  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  single  column  intact  in  the  dense 
woods  was  increased  by  the  need  of  speedy 
advance.  Yet,  jungle  that  it  was,  the 
.Argonne  was  so  much  tissue-papier-mache 
to  his  individual  attack. 

It  was  not  until  two  a.m.  that  the  men 
had  been  disposed  in  the  trenches  from 
which  we  were  to  “jump  off.”  Already 
they  had  hiked  about  five  miles.  The  night 
was  raw.  Strung  out  along  the  firing-step, 
huddled  together  for  warmth,  they  had 
droppe<l  off  to  sleep,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  at  two-thirty  our  artillery  thunder 
rolled  across  the  heavens  in  unbroken  peal 
for  three  hours,  few  of  them  even  stirred 
restlessly. 

We  were  chilled  through  and  through 
when  we  began  the  advance  at  five-thirty. 
-And,  unlike  the  British  and  French  attack, 
there  was  no  issue  of  rum  to  reinvigorate 
us.  But  presently  we  were  all  perspiring 
as  if  in  the  steam-room  of  a  Turkish  bath. 
Major  Whittlesey  was  leading. 

.At  one  point,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
cutting  some  wire.  I  yanked  off  an  over¬ 
coat  and  threw  it  away  in  the  bushes,  and 
heartily  blessed  the  matted  Boche  wire, 
as  old  and  as  red  as  the  war  itself,  that  gave 
me  the  respite  to  rid  myself  of  the  coat. 

You  note  the  “get -aheadness”  of  my 
major?  Against  all  precedent  it  was  bat¬ 
talion  headquarters,  a  comparatively  non- 
combatant  unit,  that  first  reached  the  army 
corps  objective  on  that  opening  day  of  the 
I  attack.  The  companies — the  fighters — 
came  up  with  us  a  little  later.  .And  we 
Were  in  advance  simply  because  our  leader 
had  the  indomitable  will  to  go — and  go 
through  anything. 

In  the  four  succeeding  days  that  I  was 
with  the  outfit  we  encountered  plenty  of 
opposition  from  machine  guns,  snipers. 


trench  mortars  and  artillery.  But  as  long 
as  we  had  a  leader  who  simply  ignored  op¬ 
position  (and  I  need  not  say  there  were  no 
heroics  in  his  attitude)  nothing  short  of 
total  annihilation  could  have  stopped  us. 
And  remember,  please,  that  we  were  at¬ 
tacking  under  conditions  not  exactly  ideal; 
that  we  had  ten  officers  instead  of  twenty- 
nine;  that  one  was  killed  and  three  of  them 
wounded  at  the  outset;  and  that  instead  of 
the  paper  strength  of  one  thousand  men, 
we  had  less  than  seven  hundred,  and  more 
than  half  of  them,  new  from  the  States, 
had  never  before  been  under  any  kind  of  fire. 
Of  our  original  Camp  Upton  battalion,  just 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  “old-timers” 
remained.  When  the  outfit  was  relieved 
on  the  night  of  October  seventh-eighth, 
just  one  officer.  Lieutenant  Paul  Knight, 
came  out  with  the  major. 

Our  numerical  shortage  reminded  me  of 
the  song  we  had  adopted  from  the  British 
while  we  were  brigaded  with  them  as  re¬ 
serves  behind  .Arras  in  the  early  days: 

We  started  with  fifty-odd  non-coms  and  men. 
We  started  with  fifty  and  now  we  are  ten! 

.And  if  this  bloody  war  doesn’t  end  pretty  soon 
There’ll  be  nobody  left  in  the  ruddy  platoon! 

Cheerio!  Cheerio! 

There’ll  be  nobody  left  in  the  ruddy  platoon. 

Our  boys  thought  it  smart  and  veteran- 
ish  to  sing  it  then.  But  when,  months 
later,  we  had  been  reduced  to  twenty-five 
per  <!ent.  of  our  original  size,  there  was  no 
singing.  No,  when  you  lose  even  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  under  machine-gtm  fire — I 
am  referring  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fred  E. 
Smith,  of  W  ashington,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  the  kind  of  man  who,  if  he  were  a 
lieutenant-colonel  merely,  would  not,  be¬ 
cause  he  need  not,  have  been  where  the 
machine  guns  were  riveting  home  their 
death  bolts — when  you  lose  such  a  man, 
there  is  song  neither  in  your  heart  nor  for 
brave  pretense  at  your  lips. 

COSTLY  as  it  is,  however,  the  game  of 
w’ar  has  its  recompenses.  By  very 
reason  of  the  fact  that  comedy  and  tragedy 
share  the  same  funk  hole,  as  it  were;  because 
humor  and  sorrow  are  so  sharply  contrasted, 
humor  is  thereby  the  more  humorous.  I 
have  in  mind  an  occasion  where  we  occu¬ 
pied  the  side  of  a  ravine  above  which  our 
artillery  was  bouncing  ’em  over  on  Jerry. 
The  “red  legs”  were  using  the  seventy-five, 
or  eighteen-pounder,  the  famous  French 
light-artillery  piece.  Their  position  was 
low  behind  us  inasmuch  as  we  had  dug  in 
at  “dead  angle” — that  is,  a  crest  inacces¬ 
sible  to  enemy  shells — -high  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  hill.  A'et  our  guns  were  so  close 
that  when,  during  a  strafe,  Whit  or  I  tried 
to  read  the  London  Daily  Mail,  procured 
whenever  possible  from  the  Blanzy-les- 
Fismes  ambulance  station,  the  concussion 
from  their  explosions  would  rustle  our  out¬ 
spread  news  sheets. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  our  artillery 
had  clipped  off  the  treetop  branches  over 
our  position,  even  slightly  wounding  one 
of  our  men.  .As  a  result  of  a  note  sent 
to  them  at  Whit’s  suggestion,  three  batter>’ 
commanders  came  to  our  command  post, 
intensely  apologetic  for  shrapnel  muzzle 
bursts— unavoidable,  it  seems.  I’m  re¬ 
producing  the  message  verbatim  from  the 
the  carbon  copy  in  my  message  book: 
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J  REAL  OILi; 

A  combination  that  can’t  be  beat 
is  3-in-One  in  the  Handy  Oil  Can. 
The  can  has  a  self-sealing  spout.  It 
is  flat  and  easily  fits  into  sewing 
machiae  drawer,  tool  box,  fishing 
or  hunting  kit,  coat  or  hip  pocket. 
The  can  alone  is  worth  10c. 

3-in-One 

is  the  universal  oil.  It  lubricates, 
cleans,  polishes  and  prevents  rust. 
No  home,  office,  workshop  or 
camp  outfit  should  be  without  it. 
Buy  today,  a  Handy  Oil  Can  filled 
with  3  ounces  of  3-in  One.  25c 
at  all  stores.  3-in-One  is  also  sold 
in  bottles  at  ISc,  25c  and  50c. 
FREE — For  the  asking.  Sample 
of  3-in-One  and  Dictionary 
of  Uses.  Send  for  them. 

:  Thre«-in-One  Oil  Co. 

H 165CYH.  Bdwy..  New  York  , 


WHICH 
ARM 
IS 

BIFICIAL? 

This  is  a  photograph 
of  Mr.  H.  F.  Wcnrich  of 
Lebanon.  Pt-nn.  One  of  his 
arms  is  amputated  three 
inches  b«-low  the  shoulder.  Can 
yoo  tell  which  it  is  by  lookintt  at 
the  picture?  Mr.  Wenrich  wears 

A  Carnes  Artificial  Arm 

With  it  he  is  aUe  to  continue  his  work  as  a  travelinsr 
salesnun.  He  can  carry  a  grip,  dress  and  wait  on  himself. 
By  glancing  at  him  you  could  not  tell  but  what  both  arms 
were  natural.  The  Carnes  Arm  is  totally  different  from 
any  other  nrtiftcial  arm  in  that  it  has  an  elfww  that  heo<ls.  a 
wrist  that  turns,  and  Ungers  that  flex.  It  enable  its  wearer 
to  perform  easily  his  ordinary  daily  work.  It  is  natural  in 
appearance, inconspicuous,  graceful,  useful,  and  is  the  only 
sul)stitute  for  the  natural  arm. 

It  was  invented  and  is  made  by  Mr.  Games,  who  himself 
has  lost  an  arm.  Wearers  of  this  arm  are  maclunists, 
fanners,  clerks,  salesmen,  carpenters,  etc.  T!»ey  can  run 
an  automobile,  wrrite.  use  telephone,  ride  bicycle,  use  knife 
and  fork,  sweep,  run  sewing  machine,  sew.  etc.,  and  take 
care  of  themselves  in  every  way.  It  puts  and  keeps  men 
on  the  payroll. 

CntolM  Froo.  If  you  are  armless,  or  have  a  friend  or  loved 
one  who  u.  we  will  cheerfully  send  you  our  catalog,  which 
fully  explama  just  wbat  this  remarkable  arm  is.  and  what  it 
haa  doiM  for  the  armleao.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  A  7. 

CARNES  ARTIHCIAL  UMB  COMPANY 
3M  Cans  BiiiMiac.  9#4  East  12th  St..  KaaaaaCity,  Ma. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

B^owm  m  lawyer.  Legally 
trained  men  win  nigh  poaitioos 
and  big  aucceaa  in  busineas  and 
public  life.  &«ater  opportu- 
nltiaa  now  than  ever  before.  Be 
_  iaftpangat  banleadar. 

%M,SSttXt%tO,OO0  AwaHy 

atap  by  step.  You  can  train  at  boesa 


_  _ _ _ _ studmu  c_ 

rolled.  Low  coet,  eeey  teriue.  Foarteen  volume 
I^w  LlWaey  IkM  ifyoo  enroll  new.  Get  o«  valneble  120  page 
*^Lbw  Guide**  aiM  ‘ESideoce’*  beoks  free.  Sand  for  them— now. 

LaSatto  Kataaalaa  Ualvaralty,  l>aat.44S-L  CMeasa 


1st  B’n  Hq..  .‘{OSth  Inf., 

Sept.  12,  ’18 

To  C.  O.  battery  at  foot  of  raxnne: 

Twice  within  the  last  fifteen  minutes  your 
shells  have  cut  dowrn  some  of  the  smaller 
branches  in  the  trees  over  our  heads  here,  at 
a])pro.ximately  20.").4 — 269.4.j.  If  your  range 
contemplates  a  still  flatter  projectoiy-  will  you 
advise  us  so  we  can  keep  cover  when  the  heavier 
branches  come  down? 

The  major  remarks  that  the  sky  is  all  yours. 

C.  \V.  Whittlesey, 

Major,  Commanding  B’n., 

.\.  F.  McKeoc.h, 

1st  Lt.  and  .\dj’t. 

Yet  it  may  have  been  due  solely  to  the 
inexplicable  vagaries  of  shell  fire  that  those 
same  muzzle  bursts  had  not  meant  death  to 
some  of  our  men. 

How  it  was  that  Colonel  Whittlesey 
came  through  unscathed  is  to  me  unac¬ 
countable,  unless  it  was  the  fortune  of  the 
fearless.  He  was  absolutely  indifferent  to 
self  under  fire.  Not  wantonly  courageous, 
but  seemingly  oblivious  of  the  danger. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  .\rgonne  affair  we 
came  to  a  particularly  peppery  patch  of 
narrow-gage  railroad  track. 

I  can’t  state  the  figures  accurately,  but 
I  estimate  conserv'atively  that  inside,  of 
fifteen  minutes  we  had  about  twenty  casual¬ 
ties  at  that  place,  among  them,  severely 
wounded,  one  of  the  best  soldiers  that  went 
over  wearing  the  U.  S.  R.  —  Lieutenant 
Clinton  L.  Whiting,  in  command  of  A  Com¬ 
pany.  the  only  officer  left  with  them.  His 
wounds  have  since  proved  fatal.  That  track 
was  enfiladed — or  traversed — by  machine- 
gun  fire,  and  bullets  came  zhig-zitig-zinging 
along  it  as  if  they  were  trained  by  molecular 
attraction  to  parallel  the  rails  in  their  flight. 

UF  .\ND  down  this  track  stalked  the 
major,  visiting  first  one  company  and 
then  another;  super\’ising  positions;  tiy’ing 
to  spot  the  Boche  nests.  .Mways.  where 
the  fighting  was  sharpest,  there  was  Whit 
to  be  found. 

“For  the  luva  Pete,  major,  won’t  you 
please  keep  off  to  the  side  of  the  track  ”  I 
said  to  h  m  from  a  shell  hole  in  which  I  was 
I  bandaging  a  corporal’s  hand. 

I  “Oh,  don’t  worry  about  me,”  he  replied, 
j  “I’m  not  woriyfing  about  you,  person- 
j  ally,”  I  said,  making  a  sorr>'  attempt  at 
j  being  facetious;  “but  about  the  outfit.  We 
,  need  you  around  a  little  longer — unless  you 
'  want  to  force  the  command  of  the  battalion 
upon  a  lieutenant.” 

.\nd  hanged  if  he  didn’t  continue  to 
stand,  uncannily  serene,  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  track  as  we  talked! 

He  was  as  modest,  moreover,  as  he  was 
cool.  Despite  the  fact  that  his  promotion 
to  majority  came  through  before  we  moved 
into  the  .^rgonne,  he  would  not  substitute 
the  gold  oak  leaves  for  his  captain’s  bars. 
We  were  bivouacked  in  a  Boche  trench  one 
night  and  I  was  persuading  him  to  let  me 
officiate  as  chief  affixer  of  his  major’s 
insignia. 

“I  suppose  it  would  be  wise  to  wear 
them,”  he  said,  as  he  groped  with  a  fork 
into  a  can  of  beans  incredibly  delicious 
after  a  foodless  day.  “I  suppose,”  and  I 
knew  his  ready  smile  accompanied  the  re¬ 
mark,  although  1  could  not  see  it  in  the 
blackness,  “I  suppose  a  major  gets  better 
treatment  than  a  captain  in  the  hospital. 
But  it’s  so  dark  you’d  get  them  on  crooked, 
Mac.  Guess  we’ll  wait.” 

.And  I’m  willing  to  wager  that  when  he 
led  the  pitiable  remnant  of  his  command 


out  of  the  line  he  was  still  a  captain  as  far  as 
insignia  might  indicate,  although  actually 
promoted  to  lieutenant -colonelcy  in  recot- 
nition  of  his  achievement.  Inside  of  two 
weeks  he  made  that  advance  in  rank— and 
at  thirty-five  years  of  age!  What,  apart 
from  statement  of  the  fact  itself,  need  be 
said  of  such  a  record? 

Closest  adherence  to  duty  was  an  obses¬ 
sion  with  him.  When  we  were  at  the 
famous  Chateau  du  Diable,  chasing  the 
Boche  from  the  \’esle  to  the  .Aisne,  it  was 
the  colonel  of  his  own  regiment  to  whom 
he  firmly  declined  to  give  a  few  runneis 
because  our  battalion  was  then  acting  as 
brigade  reserv  e,  and  as  such  liable  to  orders 
from  brigade  headquarters  solely.  The 
regimental  C.  O.  could  not  get  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  brigade  headquarters  to  compel 
his  subordinate  to  supply  the  runners  be¬ 
cause  shell  fire  had  cut  the  w'ires  in  a  score 
of  places.  -And  Whit  was  just  as  obdurate 
as  the  colonel  was  irate. 

Hewing  to  the  same  undeviating  line  of 
duty  he  ordered  the  company  kitchens 
closed  the  ndxt  morning  at  a  certain  min¬ 
ute  although  men  were  still  on  queues  for 
their  bread  and  sirup.  Orders  had  come 
to  go  fonvard  at  another  certain  minute. 
.And  orders  were  orders. 

A'et  on  another  occasion  during  the  .Ar- 
gonne  show,  when  rations  had  finally  over¬ 
taken  us.  it  was  the  same  stern  disciplina¬ 
rian,  with  the  strain  of  Scotch  in  him, 
whom  I  saw  standing  at  the  hasty-ration 
dump,  handing  out  uncut  bread  and  cold, 
greasy  bacon  to  the  men,  like  any  delin¬ 
quent  doughboy  punished  by  assignment  to 
“kitchen  jKjlice.”  Nor  would  he  himself 
eat  until  his  men  had  been  fed,  and  a  few 
minutes  later,  the  column  having  moved 
out.  he  was  directing  the  enveloping  move¬ 
ments  around  a  hostile  machine-gun  nest 
with  a  piece  of  bacon  between  his  fingers  as 
a  baton. 

“U  V  held  out  because  he  did,”  said  one 
hlessf,  after  their  stand.  “We  was  all  right 
if  we  could  see  him  once  a  day.”  .And, 
knowing  him.  I  know  that  they  saw  him 
many  times  a  day. 

I  have  not  seen  him  myself  since  the 
morning  of  September  twenty-ninth,  when 
he  sent  me  out  with  an  automatic-rifle 
detachment  to  put  out  at  our  rear  some 
machine  guns  that  had  originally  broken 
our  line  of  communications.  “I  am  more 
interested  than  I  can  tell  you  in  your  ad¬ 
venture.”  he  writes.  “It  was  a  good  deal 
more  harrowing  than  you  and  I  had  any 
reason  to  expect  when  you  started  out  so 
blandly  that  morning.” 

Blandly,  Colonel?  It  is  generous  of 
you  to  use  that  term.  .And  I  would  have 
been  more  “windy”  than  I  was  at  the  time 
could  it  have  been  foreseen  that  later,  when 
he  instructed  me,  by  messenger,  to  get  back 
with  two  runners  to  the  regimental  cotn- 
mander,  we  would  encounter  the  Boche  in 
strength,  closing  in  around  our  position 
from  an  exposed  flank.  A  relief  party  was 
sent  with  ammunition  and  food  to  the  bat¬ 
talion  after  I  had  reached  the  colonel,  on 
the  following  morning. 

Two  days  afterward  the  German  be- 
leaguerment  was  complete.  .And  after  five 
days  of  noble  resistance  there  came  to 
Colonel  Whittlesey  a  document  that  gave 
him  the  renowned  sobriquet  “Go  to  hell. 
That  document,  indubitably  historic,  will 
bear  reprinting.  Keep  in  mind  while  read¬ 
ing  it  that  the  men  were  now  chewing  upon 
oak  leaves,  and  that  their  dead  had  to  lie 


\ 


A  Libtral  Jt  ial  Botfle  will  lie  sent  to 
your  address  on  receipt  of  10c  stamp 


W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F. 

121  Tmplc  Street,  SpriMfieM.  Maee. 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


For  cuts  and 
wounds 

Abtorbine,  Jr.  may  be  used  with  full 
assurance  that  it  will  cleanse,  heal 
and  halt  infedtion.  It  is  purely  herbal. 
You  want  Absorbine,  Jr.  because  it 
gives  double  service— as  a  powerful 
antiseptic  and  a  most  efficient  Uniment 


Absorb!  ne.J!^ 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


should  be  kept  constantly  in  the  medicine 
chest  at  home,  ia<3ory  or  office.  Doing  double 
the  duty  oi  ordinary  liniments  it  naturally  has 
many  more  practical  uses. 

It  is  iust  the  thing  (or  tired,  sore,  aching  feet. 
Takes  out  the  sting  and  burning  and  gives  the 
ieet  “increased  mileage.” 

0  Helps  limber  up  heavy  tennis 

JL.  legs  and  takes  the  stiffness  out 
l>[lig|  of  golf  shoulders.  Good  for  rid- 
pTy  ding  stiff  joints  and  muscles  of 
IJIl  H  inflammation:  for  lameness  and 
swellings. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  freely  full 
g— — — strength  for  sprains  and  bruised 
conditions,  or  diluted  as  an 
after-the-game  rub  down. 

2^  ""iff  AbtorUn*,  Jr.  $1.2S  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  pottpald 


—(■star  the  light—  and  an  extra  ons 
tor  the  sweeper  or  any  appliance.  The 


MONEY 

for 

MINUTES 

Why  not  have  enough  money  when  all  you  need  lo 
do  is  turn  your  spare  tone  into  gold^ 

If  you  have  a  few  odd  momenls  each  day,  and  can 
use  $10.00,  $50.00  a  month  extra,  we  smI  be  glad 
to  tell  you  ab^  our  spare-time  money-makint  plan. 
There  is  an  opportunity  in  your  vicinity  now. 

Write  us  tcMiay. 

Everybody's,  3M  Bnttorick  Baildiog,  Now  York,  N.T. 


unburied  because  exhaustion  and  exposure  ' 
and  starvation  had  left  the  survivors  too  | 
weak  to  handle  swing  shovels,  too  few  to 
leave  their  guns.  Here’s  the  request  for 
surrender  from  the  besieging  Germans;  and 
they  must  have  had  comfortable  quarters 
near  by,  for  it  was  typewritten: 

Sir: 

The  bearer  of  the  present  has  been  taken 
;  prisoner  by  us.  He  refused  to  give  the  German 
intelligence  officer  every  answer  to  his  ques¬ 
tions,  and  is  quite  an  honorable  fellow,  doing 
honor  to  his  fatherland  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word. 

He  has  been  charged  against  his  will,  be¬ 
lieving  it  doing  wrong  to  his  country  in  carrying 
forward  this  present  letter  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Second  Battalion,  308th  Infantry, 
with  the  purpose  to  recommend  this  com¬ 
mander  to  surrender  with  his  forces,  as  it  would 
be  quite  useless  to  resist  any  more  in  view  of  the 
present  situation. 

The  suffering  of  your  wounded  men  can  be 
heard  in  the  German  lines,  and  we  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  your  human  sentiments. 

.\  white  flag  shown  by  one  of  your  men  will 
tell  us  that  you  agree  with  these  conditions. 

Please  treat - as  an  honorable  man.  He 

is  quite  a  soldier.  We  envy  you. 

The  Gernux  Commanding  Officer. 

.As  for  the  German  commander’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Second  Battalion,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  prisoner  belonged  to  that 
:  unit,  for  the  “Lost  Battalion”  was  not 
solely  the  First  Battalion.  The  sur¬ 
rounded  companies  were  B,  C,  E,  G,  H  and 
I  what  was  left  of  .A.  The  companies  of  the 
I  Second  Battalion  were  under  the  command 
of  Captain  George  G.  McMurtry,  a  New 
York  broker,  whom  Colonel  Whittlesey 
speaks  of  as  having  been  “the  life  of  the 
party.”  Captain  McMurtry  was  also 
awarded  the  Congressional  Aledal. 

I  Now  the  story  goes  that  the  colonel  sent 
back  the  pithy'answer:  “Go  to  hell!”  .As 
I  a  matter  of  fact,  he  sent  back  no  written 
I  answer  whatever.  To  those  near  him  he  i 
did  suggest  that  the  Boches  could  lake  the  | 
'  well-known  facilis  descensus. 

I  But  what  good  purpose  could  have  been  ; 
j  served  by  sending  a  refusal?  It  was  an  ! 
I  ideal  setting  for  battle-front  theatricals,  if 
you  will,  but  the  colonel  was  conserving  j 
white  paper,  let  us  say.  Further,  to  have  ' 
sent  a  messenger  would  have  necessitated 
showing  a  white  flag,  at  least  temporarily. 
-And  whether  or  not  it’s  a  case  of  truce 
flags,  the  one  thing  “white”  about  Whit  is 
himself — and  he’s  that,  clear  through. 

No.  he  sent  no  message.  But  the  most 
complete,  practical  and  splendid  answer 
that  could  have  been  made  to  the  German 
I  proposal,  he  made,  as  he  finished  reading 
j  the  note. 

I  On  the  side  of  the  hill  our  airplane  liaison 
agent  had  spread  out  his  panel  to  indicate 
the  battalion’s  position  to  the  divisional 
’planes  that  had  been  trying  to  drop  mes-  ■ 
I  sage  cylinders  and  even  food  within  reach  I 
of  the  command.  That  panel  was  an  equi-  j 
j  bteral  cloth  triangle,  more  than  six  feet 
long.  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  black  patch,  it  was  white.  The 
thought  sprang  into  the  colonel’s  mind  that 
inclined  as  it  was  on  comparatively  open 
ground  the  big  signaling  device  was  prob- 
I  ably  visible  in  the  Boche  lines  And  it  was 
I  white!  Messages  and  food  were  essential 
I  enough,  God  knows;  but  suppose  the 
I  Germans  mistook  that  panel  for  surrender! 

Whit  ordered  it  taken  in  at  once.  That 
■  was  his  answer. 

What  words  could  have  been  as  magnifi¬ 
cent? 


“At  Last— a/?ea/ Job 
and  Real  Mon^!” 

“And  if  only  I’d  started  earlier,  I  could 
have  had  them  five  years  ago.  I  didn’t 
realize  at  first  what  spare  time  study 
would  do  for  a  man.  TakmgupthatLC.S. 
course  marked  the  real  beginning  of  my 
success.  In  three  months  I  received  my 
first  promotion.  Bat  I  kept  right  on  study¬ 
ing  and  I’ve  been  climbing  ever  since. 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of  the  two 
million  students  of  the  IntemaUonal  Correspond¬ 
ence  Schools  tellina  of  advancements  and  in¬ 
creased  salaries  won  tbrouffh  spare  time  study. 
How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  wait  before 
taking  the  step  that  is  bound  ito  bring  yon  more 
money?  Isn’t  it  better  to  start  now  than  to  wait 
five  years  and  then  realize  what  the  delay  baa 
cost  you? 

One  hour  after  supper  each  night  spent  with  the 
1.  C.  S.  in  the  quiet  of  your  own  home  will  prepare 
you  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  woric  you 
like  best 

Yes.  it  will!  Put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  it  Without 
cost,  without  obligation,  just  mark  and  mail  this 
coupon. 

—  rsan  our  Heme  — 

INTERNATIONAL .  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  264%  SCRANTOH,  PA. 

Explain,  without  Obllsatlng  me,  bow  I  can  qualify  for  tb« 
posithMi,  or  In  the  subiect  oe/ore  which  I  mark  X. 
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Story- Writers  Wanted 

NOTHING  PAYS  LIKE  SUC¬ 
CESS  IN  WRITING  FICTION—* 
cento  to  lOcento  A  WORD.  Wesell 
stories,  sceiurios.  and  book  MSS.  oo  com- 
missioii :  we  revise  them  and  tell  you  where 
to  sell  them.  STO  R  V-W'RITI  NO 
taught  bv  mail.  Send  for  our  free  booklet, 
‘•WRITING  FOR  PROFIT,**  telh 
how  :  gives  proof.  _  _ 

THE  NAnONALraE»USOCIATIOH 


COPY  THIS  SKETCHi 

and  let’s  what  ym  can  do  witti  it. 
Cartoonist*  and  illustraton  mtb  from  810 
to  8125  or  more  per  week.  Mr  practical  - 
system  of  Dcmonal  individual  Is^ns  by  ^ 
mail  will  develop  yoor  talent.  Fifteen  y 
years’  aocceasfal  work  for  newspapers  [ 
and  maamxinee  qiwHfWM  m  to  UMh  you.  / 
Send  aketcb  of  Uade  Sm  with  6e  in  L 
atampa  for  teat  ieafoa  plate;  aUw  collec¬ 
tion  of  diwwinca  abowins  possBiiHtiea  for 
YOU.  SUU0  potsr  a#*.  ^  ^ 

Tk  Landon  School  iLSeSaiSSLe^ 

1480  BCMOrtBLO  BLM..  CLCVCLAMD.  O. 
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Kum-a-part— the  soft  cufT s  own  button 


Kindly  mention  E' 


ybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


II4 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


You  wear  it  with  gratitude  for  its  convenience; 
You  find  pleasure  in  its  easy  workability  and 
sturdy  faithfulness  in  performance  of  duty; 
you  take  pride  in  the  graceful  form-fit  cuff-lines 
it  preserv^es  and  in  the  tasteful  smartness  of  the 
design,  color  and  finish  of  your  chosen  button. 


TV  &'VWldG  Cbmpa0^ 


The  registered  name  Kum~a-part — mark  of 
merit  and  originality,  is  stamped  on  every 
genuine  button — guiding  you  satisfactionwards. 


L  16646 

pearl,  si  00 


L  ir  6  94 
ENAMEL  WITH 
PLATINOID  RIM 
AND  STRIPES 
$2.00 

K _ 


L  21041 

STERLING  SILVER 
S2.50 


L  20931 

SOLID  GOLD  TOPS 
S9  00 


Both  your  jeweler  and  your  haberdasher  display  varied 
designs  and  rich  color  effects  for  your  choosing. 


Priced  $5.00  to  50c.  the  pair 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 
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The  Seoet  ot  Being  a 
Cbnvincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening 

By  GEORGE  RAYMOND 


AVE  you  heard  the  news  about 
Frank  Jordan?” 

This  question  quickly  brought 
me  to  the  little  group  which  had  gathered  in 
the  center  of  the  office.  Jordan  and  I  had 
started  with  the  Great  Eastern  Machiner>- 
Co.,  within  a  month  of  each  other,  four 
tears  ago.  A  year  ago  Jordan  was  taken 
into  the  accounting  division  and  1  was  sent 
out  as  salesman.  Neither  of  us  was  blessed 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  brilliancy,  but 
we  “got  by”  in  our  new  jobs  well  enough  to 
bold  them. 

Imagine  my  amazement,  then,  when  I 
heard: 

“Jordan’s  just  been  made  Treasurer  of 
the  Company!” 

I  could  hanily  believe  my  ears.  But  there 
was  the  “Notice  to  Employees”  on  the  bulletin 
board,  telling  about  Jordan’s  good  fortune. 

Now  I  knew  that  Jordan  was  a  capable  fel¬ 
low,  quiet  and  unassuming,  but  I  ne\'er  would 
haw  picked  him  for  any  such  sudden  rise.  I 
knew,  too,  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Cireat 
EastOT  had  to  be  a  big  man,  and  I  wondered 
how  in  the  world  Jordan  landed  the  place. 

The  first  chance  I  got  I  walked  into  Jordan’s 
new ofiice  and  after  congratulating  him  warmly, 
laked  him  to  let  me  “in”  on  the  details  of  how 
ht  jumped  ahead  so  quickly.  His  story  is  so 
intensely  interesting  that  I  am  going  to  repeat 
it  as  cicely  as  I  remember. 

“I’ll  tell  you  just  how  it  happencnJ.  George, 
because  you  may  pick  up  a  pointer  or  two  that 
will  help  you. 

“You  remember  how  scared  I  used  to  be 
whenever  I  had  to  talk  to  the  chief?  You 
remember  how 
j'ou  used  to  tell  me 
that  every  time  I 
opened  my  mouth  I 
put  my  foot  into  it. 
meaning  of  course 
that  every  time  I 
spoke  I  got  into 
trouble?  Y^ou  re¬ 
member  when  Ralph 
Sinton  left  to  take 
charge  of  the  Western 
office  and  I  was  asked 
to  present  him  with 
the  loving  cup  the 
boys  gave  him,  h  o  w 
flustered  I  was  and 
how  I  couldn't  say 
a  word  because  there 
were  people  around? 
You  remember  how 
confused  I  used  to  be 
every  time  I  met  new 
people?  I  couldn’t  say 
what  I  wanted  to  say' 
when  I  wanted  to  say 
it;  and  I  determined 
that  if  there  was  any 
possible  chance  to 
learn  how  to  talk  I 
was  going  to  do  it. 


“The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  buy  a  numlx*r 
of  books  on  public  speaking,  but  they  seemed 
to  be  meant  for  those  who  wanted  to  become 
orators,  whereas  what  I  wanted  to  learn  was 
not  only  how  to  speak  in  public  but  how  to 
speak  to  indiedduals  under  various  conditions 
in  business  and  social  life. 

“A  few  weeks  later,  just  as  I  was  about  to 
give  up  hope  of  ever  learning  how’  to  talk 
interestingly,  I  read  an  announcement  stating 
that  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law,  of  New  York 
L’niversity  had  just  completed  a  new  course  in 
business  talking  and  public  sjteaking  entitle<l 
‘Mastery'  of  Speech.’  The  course  was  offered 
on  approval  without  money  in  advance,  so 
since  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  lose  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  lessons,  I  sent  for  them  and  in  a 
few  days  they  arrived.  I  glanced  through  the 
entire  eight  lessons,  reading  the  headings  and 
a  few  (taragtaphs  here  and  there,  and  in  about 
an  hour  the  whole  secret  of  effective  sjteaking 
was  opened  to  me. 

“For  e-vample.  I  learned  why  I  had  always 
lacked  confidence,  why  talking  had  always 
seemed  something  to  be  dreaded  whereas  it  is 
really'  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  ‘get  up 
and  talk.’  I  learned  now  to  secure  complete 
attention  to  what  I  was  saying  and  how  to 
make  everything  I  said  interesting,  forceful 
and  convincing.  I  learned  the  art  of  listening, 
the  value  of  silence,  and  the  piower  of  brevity'. 
Instead  of  being  funny  at  the  wrong  time.  I 
learned  how  and  when  to  use  humor  with 
telling  effect. 

“But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing 
about  the  lessons  were  the  actual  examples  of 
what  things  to  say  and  when  to  say'  them  to 
meet  every  condition.  I  found  that  there  was 
a  knack  in  making  oral  reports  to  my  superiors. 
I  found  that  there  was  a  right  way'  and  a 
wrong  way  to  present  complaints,  to  give  esti¬ 
mates.  and  to  issue  orders. 

“I  picked  up  some  wonderful  pointers  about 
how  to  give  my  opinions,  about  how  to  answer 
complaints,  alxiut  how  to  ask  the  bank  for  a 
loan,  about  how  to  ask  for  extensions.  An¬ 
other  thing  that  struck  me  forcibly  was  that, 
instead  of  antagonizing  people  when  I  didn’t 
agree  with  them,  I  learned  how  to  bring  them 
around  to  my'  way  of  thinking  in  the  most 
pleasant  sort  of  way.  Then,  of  course,  along 
with  those  lessons  there  were  chapters  on 
speaking  before  large  audiences,  how  to  find 
material  for  talking  and  speaking,  how'  to  talk 
to  friends,  how  to  talk  to  servants,  and  how  to 
talk  to  children 

“Why,  I  got  the  secret  the  very'  first  eveniog 
and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  I  was  able 
to  apply  all  of  the  principles  and  found  that  my' 
words  were  beginning  to  have  an  almost  magi¬ 
cal  effect  upon  everybody  to  whom  I  spoke. 
It  seemed  that  I  got  things  done  instantly, 
where  formerly,  as  you  know,  what  I  said  ‘went 
in  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other.’  I  began  to 
acquire  an  executive  ability  that  surpris^  me. 
I  smoothed  out  difficulties  like  a  true  diplomat. 
In  my  talks  with  the  chief  I  spoke  clearly, 
simply,  convincingly.  Then  came  my  first 
promotion  since  I  entered  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment.  I  w'as  given  the  job  of  answering 
complaints,  and  I  made  good.  From  that  I 


was  given  the  job  of  making  collections.  When 
Mr.  Buckley  joined  the  Officers’  Training 
Camp,  I  was  made  Treasurer.  Between  you 
and  me,  George,  my  salary  is  now  $7,.')(X)  a 
year  and  I  e.xjject  it  will  be  more  from  the  first 
of  the  year. 

“.\nd  I  want  to  tell  you  sincerely,  that  I 
attribute  my  success  solely  to  the  fact  that  I 
learned  how  to  talk  to  p)eople.” 

««*:»*«* 

When  Jordan  finished.  I  asked  him  for  the 
address  of  the  publishers  of  Dr.  Law’s  Course 
and  he  gave  it  to  me.  I  sent  for  it  and  found 
it  to  be  exactly  as  he  had  stated.  After  study¬ 
ing  the  eight  simple  les-sons  I  began  to  sell  to 
people  who  had  previously  refused  to  listen  to 
me  at  all.  .Vfter  four  months  of  record-break¬ 
ing  sales  during  the  dullest  season  of  the  year,  I 
received  a  wire  from  the  chief  asking  me  to 
return  to  the  home  office.  We  had  quite  a 
long  talk  in  which  I  explained  how  I  was  able 
to  break  sales  records — and  I  was  appointed 
Sales  Alanager  at  almost  twice  my  former  sal- 
ar>'.  I  know  that  there  was  nothing  in  me  that 
had  changed  except  that  I  had  acquired  the 
ability  to  talk  where  formerly  I  simply  used 
“words  without  reason.”  I  can  never  thank 
Jordan  enough  for  telling  me  about  Dr.  Law’s 
Course  in  Business  Talking  and  Public  Sjxak- 
ing.  Jordan  and  I  are  both  spending  all  our 
spare  time  making  public  speeches  on  war  sub¬ 
jects  and  Jordan  is  being  talked  about  now  as 
Mayor  of  our  little  Town. 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corporation, 
publishers  of  “Masteiy  of  Speech,’’  Dr.  Law’s 
Course  in  Business  Talking  and  Public  Speak¬ 
ing.  that  once  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  in 
your  own  home  how  you  can.  in  one  hour,  learn 
ihe  secret  of  speaking  and  how  you  can  apply 
the  principles  of  effective  speech  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  that  they  are  willing  to  send  you  the 
Course  on  free  examination. 

Don’t  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the 
coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete  Course 
will  be  sent,  all  charges  prc|)aid.  at  once.  If 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  send  it  back  any 
time  within  five  days  after  you  receive  it  and 
you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as 
are  the  thousands  of  other  men  and  women  who 
have  used  the  Course,  send  only  $.5  in  full  pay¬ 
ment.  Y'ou  take  no  risk  and  you  hav'e  ever>'- 
thing  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon  now  befoie 
this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

Dept.  L.425,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Dr.  Frederick  Honk  Law’s  “Masterj’  of 
Speech,”  a  Course  in  Business  Talking:  and  PubHc  Speak¬ 
ing;  in  eijrht  lessons.  I  wnll  either  remail  the  Course  to 
you  srithin  five  days  after  its  receipt,  or  send  you  $5. 

Name . . . 

Address . 

. Everybody’s  5-19 


